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"| .ueEnre are few, if any, practical questions of deeper or more 

general importance dus that respecting the regulation of 
the Trade in Corn. Unluckily, however, so many interests are 
involved in its settlement ; such exaggerated notions are enter- 
tained as to the advantages that must result to some, and the 
injury that must be done to others, by maintaining the existing 
regulations, or by the adoption of ‘dite, that the difficulty of 
the question is at least equal to its importance. But however 
great the obstacles in the way of its proper settlement, we are 
satisfied that they will not be lessened by delaying, if that 
were possible, the discussion of the question. The sooner it is 
resolutely grappled with the better. The apprehension of changes, 
indefinite in their nature, and of which, consequently, no one 
can pretend to appreciate the effect, is quite fatal to the vigorous 
and successful prosecution of any branch of industry. If there 
has been of late years any decline of agricultural enterprise, or if 
fewer expensive plans of improvement have been undertaken, it 
is principally ascribable to the general conviction that the present 
system of corn laws cannot be upheld; that a change of some 
sort or other must take place; and that no one can foretell its 
nature, or the extent to which it may be carried. It is, therefore, 
of the last importance, if we would give that feeling of security 
to the agriculturists that is so essential, that a well-considered 
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effort should be made to adjust the regulations as to the corn 
trade on sound principles, and in such a way as may appear best 
fitted to promote the interests of all classes. We are not, indeed, 
sanguine enough to suppose, that any arrangement which it is 
possible to suggest will satisfy the zealots either of the party op- 
posed to the corn laws, or of that by which they are supported. 
But we believe that there is a great and growing party, both 
amongst the town and country population, “who entertain more 
moderate and rational views. They are anxious to see the ques- 
tion settled by the adoption of a middle course; and we feel satis- 
fied that this’ policy i is recommended not only by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances and exigencies of the case, but that it is the only one 
consistent with sound principle, and the treatment of all par- 
ties with the same equal and impartial justice. If we would 
place the corn laws on a firm foundation, and get rid of that 
perpetual agitation and threatening of change that is the bane of 
industry, they must be modified so as to satisfy the reasonable 
wishes and desires of this great middle party. There will, 
no doubt, be various obstacles in the way even of a change 
of this sort. But if it be, as we are well convinced is the fact, 
‘neither prudent nor possible to maintain these laws on their pre- 
sent footing, a wise statesman should not unnecessarily delay the 
introduction of the requisite changes, and should not be deter- 
red by difficulties that may be overcome by proper firmness 
and judicious arrangements. We do not know that we shall 
be able to throw mach light on so complex a question; but ha- 
ving given some attention to it, we shall avail ourselves of this 
opportunity briefly to enquire into the nature and extent of the 
modifications required to place our corn laws on a satisfactory 
footing ; and having done this, we shall next endeavour to show 
that they may be adopted with little inconvenience to any party ; 
and that they can hardly fail of being productive of very great 
national advantage. 

Tt cannot surely be necessary that we should enter, at this time 
of day, into any lengthened disquisition to prove the advantages 
of being able to obtain abundant supplies of raw produce at a low 
price. E wvery one engi aged in industrious undertakings is uni- 
formly anxious to find out means for facilitating p roduction, and, 
consequently, of making commodities cheaper’ and more easily 
obtained ; and the merit of any invention in the useful arts, is 
principally determined by its influence in this respect. Why is it 
that Brindley, Arkwright, Watt, Bakewell, Meikle, and other 
inventors, are regarded as benefactors of their species, and as 
having contributed i in no ordinary degree to the advancement of 
the country ? The answer is obvious. ‘Their inventions, by fa- 
cilitating the production and conveyance of commodities, have 
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increased their quantity, and reduced their price, to an extent that 
could hardly have been conceived possible ; and have, by so do- 
ing, added proportionally to the wealth and enjoyments of all 
classes. It might not, perhaps, be good policy to attempt, sup- 
posing it were “practicable, to accelerate improvement by legis- 
lative premiums and encouragements; but it is very difficult 
to suppose that there can be any circumstances that would justify 
the legislature in interfering to check invention ; or in upholding, 
by artificial regulations, the price of any article, especially if it be 
one of prime necessity. Where, owing to the employment of im- 
proved machinery, the discovery of new channels of commerce, or 
the breaking down of monopolies, the labour required to produce, 
or the money required to purchase any article, is diminished, it 
is as clear as the sun at noon-day, that more labour or money 
must remain to produce or purchase other desirable articles. And 
if any considerable saving could be effected in the cost of so im- 
porte inta commodity as corn, the means of procuring other neces- 
saries, conveniences, and enjoyments, would be very materially 
augmented. There can be no question, indeed, that any regula~ 
tion tending to enhance the cost of so indispensable an article is, 
prima facie, the most objectionable that can be imagined. A 
number of articles might be specified, the high or low price of 
which is of very trivial consequence. But corn enters so largely 
into the consumption of all classes, and forms so important a part 
of the expenditure of the labourer, that any artificial increase of 
its price occasions privations, and withholds enjoyments, in a ten- 
fold greater degree than would be done by enhancing the cost of 
almost any thing else. 

What has now been stated seems so very obvious, that we 
should only be practising on the patience of our r aden if we at- 
tempted to strengthen it by argument. In the present instance, 
too, this would be quite superfluous. All the intelligent advo- 
cates of the existing corn ki opinion 
upon such a subject is entitled to any respect, —would subscribe 
to every thing that has just been stated. They do not object to 
the principles we have laid down, but to their application, or 
their completeness. They admit, that had no restrictions been 
formerly imposed on the importation of corn, it might now be 
highly inexpedient to enact them; but they contend “that, as re- 
strictions have existed for a lengthened period, as much capital has 
been invested, and many great and i important interests have grown 
up under their protection, they have become so interwoven ge 
our whole social economy that they could not be repealed, 
materially modified, without occasioning very great loss to the 
agricultural classes, and much general derange ment; and that it is 
by no means clear that the ultimate good to be derived from the 
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measure, supposing it were realised to the fullest extent, would 
be sufficient to countervail the ruin and embarrassment that must, 
in the first instance at least, follow its adoption. ‘They farther 
contend, that the restriction on the importation of corn, is not a 
favour conferred on the agriculturists, but that they are entitled to 
it as an act of justice; that they are loaded with heavier burdens 
than any other class; and that it would be grossly unfair to admit 
foreign corn without subjecting it to a duty equivalent to these 
extra burdens. These seem to be the most cogent arguments that 
can be adduced in favour of the existing regulations. But it has, 
also, been contended, that though a more liberal system might be 
introduced without inflicting any material injury or injustice on 
the agricultural classes, it might well be doubted whether its in- 
troduction would be expedient ; that cheapness is not the only, 
nor even the principal consideration to be attended to in a matter 
of this sort ; that security is of paramount importance ; and that 
the power and prosperity of a great nation cannot be otherwise 
than precarious, if she depend upon others for any considerable 
portion of her subsistence. 

Such are the statements that have been, or may be put forth 
by the apologists of restrictions on the importation of corn ; 
and it is not to be denied that they are entitled to very great 
attention. It is difficult to compare the precise amount of the 
burdens laid on the agriculturists with those laid gener uly on the 
other classes : considering, however, the peculiar way in which 
they are affected by tithes, poor-rates, and other local imposts, 


we have no doubt that they are ve ry decidedly higher. Now, if 


such be the case, the agriculturists are clearly e ntitled to insist, as 
matter of strict justice, that a duty shall be laid on all foreign raw 
produce sufficient fully to countervail the peculiar taxes w ith. which 
they are affected. Suppose, to illustrate this principle, that hat- 
ters and glovers are equally taxed : under such circumstances, nei- 
ther party could complain that they were unfairly dealt by, were 
foreign hats and gloves admitted under equal ad valorem duties. 
But suppose that a tax of five or ten per cent is laid on the arti- 
cles produced by the hatter, or on his profits, from which the glo- 
ver is exempted ; in such a case, no one can doubt that the hatter 
would be unjustly treated, if the duty on foreign hats were not 
increased in a corresponding ratio : unless this were done, the pecu- 
liar duty with which he was affected, would place him in a com- 
parativ ely disadvantageous situation ; and though he might not be 
entirely driven from his business, his profits could: hardly fi ailof being 
reduced below the level of those of the glovers. So long as taxa- 
tion affects all classes equally , none of them has any peculiar right 
to complain ; nor can it, however heavy, justify any attempts” to 
protect either one or more classes from foreign competition. But 
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whenever it ceases to be equal, whenever it presses more severely 
on some than onothers, that moment do those that are most heavily 
taxed acquire a legitimate claim to an equivalent protection. It 
is impossible to refuse them this, without trampling on every 
principle of justice. Such protection is not given to them as a 
favour ; but to keep them where they havea right to be kept,—on 
the same level as the other classes of their countrymen. If they 
be relieved from these peculiar burdens, the necessity for the 
countervailing duties will of course cease, and they may, and, 
indeed, ought, to be repealed forthwith; but the equalization of 
taxation at home must, in all cases, precede the equalization of 
the duties on importation from abroad. 

Although, therefore, we are advocates for an alteration of the 
corn laws, we are no advocates for the introduction of foreign corn 
free of duty. However advantageous this might be to certain 
classes, we are not to promote their interests by acting unjustly 
by others equally entitled to protection. When the tithes, poor- 
rates, and other local burdens, that now press with peculiar severity 
on the agriculturists, have been equalized, and made to press 
equally on the monied and mercantile classes, the right of the 
agriculturists to a protecting duty will cease, and it will be as 
open to the legislature to deal with it as with any other duty. 

But while we are quite as willing as the most determined cham- 
pions of the agriculturists to concede their claim to such a duty, 
we contend that its amount must be determined by the cireum- 
stances which vindicate its imposition,—that is, by the amount of 
the extra burdens laid on the agriculturists ; and we farther con- 
tend, that itsamount, when ascertained, must be fixed and constant, 
at least until the peculiar burdens affecting the agriculturists be 
increased or diminished ; and that it can have nothing to do with 
the prices of corn in Great Britain or on the Continent. It ought 
to be imposed, not to benefit the agriculturists, but to do them 
justice—to balance the excess of taxes with which they are 
charged ; and as this excess is not affected by variations of price, 
so neither ought the countervailing duty. 

The total amount of the sums levied in England and Wales on 
account of the poor, and of other public rates, exclusive of tithes, 
may be taken at about ¢en millions a-year ; of which above two 
millions are levied from houses, mills, &c., leaving not quite eight 
millions to be defrayed by the land. It is not possible to form 
any precise estimate of the value of tithes ; but, taking them in 
England at three millions, we shall have a sum of eleven mil- 
lions, which may be regarded as forming, for the most part, a 
peculiar burden on the land of England; to which about a mil- 
lion more may be added for Scotland. No estimate, having the 
smallest pretensions to accuracy, has been formed of the total 
annual value of the agricultural produce of the empire; but if 
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measure, supposing it were realised to the fullest extent, would 
be sufficient to countervail the ruin and embarrassment that must, 
in the first instance at least, follow its adoption. They farther 

contend, that the restriction on the importation of corn, is not a 
favour conferred on the agriculturists, but that they are entitled to 
it as an act of justice; that they are loaded with heavier burdens 
than any other class ; and that it would be grossly unfair to admit 
foreign corn without subjecting it to a duty equivalent to these 
extra burdens. These seem to be the most cogent arguments that 
can be adduced in favour of the existing regulations. But it has, 

also, been contended, that though a more liberal system might be 
introduced without inflicting any material injury or injustice on 
the agricultural classes, it might well be doubted whether its in- 
troduction would be expedient ; ; that cheapness is not the only, 
nor even the principal consideration to be attended to in a matter 
of this sort; that security is of paramount importance ; and that 
the power and prosperity of a great nation cannot be otherwise 
than precarious, if she depend upon others for any considerable 
portion of her subsistence. 

Such are the statements that have been, or may be put forth 
by the apologists of restrictions on the importation of corn ; 
and it is not to be denied that they are entitled to very great 
attention. It is difficult to compare the age amount of the 
burdens laid on the agriculturists with those laid generally on the 
other classes: considering, however, the pe euliar wi ay in which 
they are affected by tithes, poor-rates, and other local imposts, 
we have no doubt that they are ve ry decidedly higher. Now, if 
such be the case, the agriculturists are clearly entitled to insist, as 
matter of strict justice, that a duty shall be laid on all foreign raw 
produce sufficient fully to counterv vail the peculiar taxes w th which 
they are affected. Suppose, to illustrate this principle, that hat- 
ters and glovers are equally taxed : under such circumstances, nei- 
ther party could complain that they were unfairly dealt by, were 
foreign hats and gloves admitted under equal ad valorem duties. 
But suppose that. a tax of five or ten per cent is laid on the arti- 
cles produced by the hatter, or on his profits, from which the glo- 
ver is exempted ; : in such a case, no one can doubt that the hatter 
would be unjustly treated, if the duty on foreign hats were not 
increased in a corresponding ratio : unless this were done, the pecu- 
liar duty with which he was affected, would place him in a com- 
paratively disadvantageous situation ; and though he might not be 
entirely driven from his business, his profits could hardly fi il of bei ‘ing 
reduced below the level of those of the glovers. So long as taxa- 
tion affects all classes equally , none of them has any peculiar right 
to complain ; ; nor can it, however hea avy, justify any attempts to 
protect either one or more classes from foreign competition. But 
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whenever it ceases to be equal, whenever it presses more severely 
on some than onothers, that moment do those that are most heavily 
taxed acquire a legitimate claim to an equivalent protection. It 
is impossible to refuse them this, without trampling on every 
principle of justice. Such protection is not given to them as a 
favour ; but to keep them where they havea right to be kept,—on 
the same level as the other classes of their country men. If they 
be relieved from these peculiar burdens, the necessity for the 
countervailing duties will of course cease, and they may, and, 
indeed, ought, to be repealed forthwith ; but the equalization of 
taxation at hone must, in all cases, precede the equalization of 
the duties on importation from abroad. 

Although, therefore, we are advocates for an alteration of the 
corn laws, we are no advocates for the introduction of foreign corn 
free of duty. However advantageous this might be to certain 

classes, we are not to promote their interests by acting unjustly 
by others equally entitled to protection. When the tithes, poor- 
rates, and other local burdens, that now press with peculiar severity 
on the agriculturists, have been equalized, and made to press 
equally on the monied and mercantile classes, the right of the 
agriculturists to a protecting duty will cease, and it will be as 
open to the legislature to deal with it as with any other duty. 

But while we are quite as willing as the most determined cham- 
pions of the agriculturists to concede their claim to such a duty, 
we contend that its amount must be determined by the circum- 
stances which vindicate its imposition,—that is, by the amount of 
the extra burdens laid on the agriculturists ; and we farther con- 
tend, that itsamount, when ascertained, must be fixed and constant, 
at least until the peculiar burdens affecting the agriculturists be 
increased or diminished ; and that it can have nothing to do with 
the prices of corn in Great Britain or on the Continent. It ought 
to be imposed, not to benefit the agriculturists, but to do them 
justice—to balance the excess of taxes with which they are 
charged ; and as this excess is not affected by variations of price, 
so neither ought the countervailing duty. 

‘The total amount of the sums levied in England and Wales on 
account of the poor, and of other public rates, exclusive of tithes, 
may be taken at about ten millions a-year ; of which above two 
millions are levied from houses, mills, &c., lez wing not quite eight 
millions to be defrayed by the land. It is not ‘possible to form 
any precise estimate of the value of tithes; but, taking them in 
England at three millions, we shall have a sum of eleven mil- 
lions, which may be regarded as forming, for the most part, a 
peculiar burden on the land of England; to which about a mil- 
lion more may be added for Scotland. No estimate, having the 
smallest pretensions to accuracy, has been formed of the total 
annual value of the agricultural produce of the empire; but if 
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such an estimate were formed, the countervailing duty on the im- 
ortation of foreign corn, butter, cheese, beef, seeds, &c., should 
. an ad valorem one ; bearing the same relation to the articles on 
which it is laid, that the twelve millions of extra charge laid on 
the agriculturists bears to the entire value of their products. But 
in a case of this sort, minute accuracy is not to be affected ; and 
we should rather err on the side of too much production than of 
too little. ‘There does not seem to be any reason whatever for 
supposing that the agriculturists are fairly entitled to a counter- 
vailing duty of above 4s. or 4s. 6d. a-quarter on wheat, and other 
grain in proportion ; ; but, to obviate all cavilling, and to take away 
all pretence for affirming that they had been harshly treated, we 
should not object to allowi ing them a duty of 6s. or 7s. a-quarter. 
The quantity of the different sorts of grain annually produced in 
Great Britain is not certainly less than 42,000, 000 of quarters ; 
and, taking the average duty at 5s., it would amount upon this 
quantity to no less than 10} millions sterling ; being ne: irly equal 
to all the peculiar taxes falling on the agriculturists,—even sup- 
posing (for which, however, there is not the shadow of a ground) 
that they fall exclusively on corn. But wherever the public have 
to deal with a particular class, it is always best to lean in its fa- 
vour; and the advantages that would be derived from opening 
the ports at all times to importation at a fixed duty of 6s. or 7s. 
would be so very great, that an adjustment of the question on this 
footing would satisfy all reasonable persons. 
The restrictions that at present exist, and that have existed for 
a lengthened period, on the importation of corn, are bottomed on 
very different principles from those above laid down. They are not 
intended fairly to countervail the peculiar burdens of the agricultu- 
rists, but to maintain prices in this country at a forced elevation. 
At an average, we do not grow enough of grain for our supply ; 
and, in order artificially to enhance its price above its natural level, 
a graduated scale of duties has been devised, diminishing as the 
home prices increase, and increasing as they diminish; so that in 
some years the importation is very great, while in others it is ab- 
solutely nothing. Such a system is in all respects objection- 
able. It is, in fact, completely opposed to every principle for 
the attainment of which society is formed. All laws, havi ing re- 
ference to domestic economy, ought to have for their object to 
facilitate, as far as that can be done without trenching on the just 
rights of individuals, the acquisition, and to reduce the cost of 
commodities. But the object of the corn laws is exactly the 
reverse. ‘They are avowedly intended to maintain the price of 
wheat i in this country at between 60s. and 70s. a-quarter ; and, 
in furtherance of this object, they impose a duty of no less than 
24s. 8d. a-quarter on foreign corn entered for home consumption, 
when the price of British corn is between 62s. and 63s. a-quarter ! 
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And their defenders are forward to admit that they have answered 
their expectations ; that they create a permanent artificial scarcity, 
or, in other words, maintain prices at an unnatural elev: ation ; 
and they, consistently enough it must be admitted, deprecate 
their repeal or modification, mainly because it would be followed 
by a reduction of prices. 

But even if they did not artificially increase prices, the influence 
of the corn laws over the commerce of the country is so very hos- 
tile to the public interests, as to render their modification quite 
indispensable. Great Britain, of all countries that ever existed, 
is the least favourably situated for restrictions on importation. 
The state of society amongst us is, in many respects, peculiar. 
It is not possible to specify another country, either in the ancient 
or modern world, with so vast a population having no property 
in the soil, nor any concern in its culture, but depending wholly 
on the demand of fore igners for their peculiar productions, The 
enormous amount of the town population, and their precarious 
condition, are circumstances that cannot fail, when maturely re- 
flected upon, to excite the apprehensions even of the most sanguine. 
Were any thing to occur to shake or undermine our commercial 
and m mnufacturing system, it is not easy to imagine the conse- 
quences. In the United States, and in almost every part of the 
Continent, the population de pendent on foreign demand is so tri- 
fling compared with the rest, that it could easily be provided for, 
though their intercourse with foreigners were cut of But here 
it is far otherwise. We are not only more densely peopled than 
almost any other country ; but a third part, or five ‘and a half mil- 
lions, at least, of our population, are either employ ed upon foreign 
materials, or upon articles destined for the foreign market. ‘Trade 
and manufactures may elsewhere be regarded as a sort of luxury, 
but in England they are of the first necessity. The public tran- 
quillity, the sec urity of property, and the very existence, in fact, 
of a large portion of our people, depend upon our maintaining our 
ascendenc ‘y in them; nor should any thing be permitted to exist, 
even for a single moment, that may either tend to render them 
insecure, or to counteract their progress. 

It is plain, however, that nothing can do this so effectually as 
the exclusion of raw produce from our markets, or the admitting 
it only by fits and starts. Corn is not only the article most in 
demand at home, but it forms the principal equivalent that fo- 
reigners have to offer for our goods ; so that, by restricting its im- 
portation, we actually compel them to withdraw from our shop, 
and to establish manufactures for themselves. Were our ports 
always open, under a fixed duty of 6s. or 7s., the supply of our 
demand would be an object of great importance to the foreign 
growers. But at present, even a deficient crop in this country is 
of little service to them, and is highly injurious to every other 
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description of foreigners. The reason is, that we are not regu- 
larly in the market; occasionally, indeed, we import, even in a 
single season, above three millions of quarters ; but at other times 
we import nothing, or next to nothing, for three or four years 
together. In consequence, the foreign growers seldom venture 
to raise additional quantities in anticipation of a demand from 
England ; or, if they do, they never fail in a short time to have 
them wholly thrown upon their hand. Hence, when there is any 
considerable deficiency in our crops, we are forced to resort to 
markets where we are not expected, and where, consequently, our 
presence is injurious to every one, save the few that hold stocks 
of corn; inasmuch as our purchases always occasion a sudden 
improvement of prices. It is true, therefore, that our corn laws 
are not a local, but a general nuisance. Their mischievous influ- 
ence is not confined to this country only, but extends from Ken- 
tucky to Siberia, from Odessa to Archangel. ‘They are so 
capricious in their nature, and occasion such fluctuations in every 
market to which we have access, that, instead of being surprised 
at the obstructions sometimes thrown in the way of our inter- 
course with them, the only wonder is, that they have not been 
increased in a tenfold proportion. ‘The subjoined official account 
will illustrate what has now béen stated :— 


Account specifying the Quantities of Foreign Corn, Flour, and Meal, 
annually entered for Home Consumption, in the United Kingdom, 
since 1815, 








































Wheat and| Barley | Rye and | Oats and | Indian | Beans and| Total 
Years. Flour. and a.) Meal. | Oatmeal. Corn. Peas. “. 
isis} — | 160\ 148] 2144 — 1| 523 
1816) 225,263| 14,918 10,259| 76,294) — — | 362,734 
1817)1,020,949| 133,438 132,227) 473,813] 157) 17,122)1,777,70 
1818]1,593,518/695,621. 79,221} 990,947) 1,411/177,850/3,538,568 
1819] 122,133/364,012 17,293 523,515] 26,738|199,716/ 1,253,407 
1820| 34,2741 — | — | 726,848) — 3} 761,12: 
182] a ome on me — 

1822 _ —_ _— — — — _ 

1623, 12,1877 — | — - om = 12,137 
1824| 15,777| 39,263} — | 619,340) 1,249) — | 675,629 
1825| 525,231/270,679| 3,442! 15) 91| 30,767| 830,225 
1826| 315,892|332,641) 67,241|1,185,214) 6,222|189,894|2,097,10 
1827) 572,733/236,991\ 21,887 )1,851,248)145,842) 157,854/2,986,55! 
1828 842,050/217,545) 489, 14,374 22,747/119,782|1,216,987 










1829|1,364,220|202,406| 65,331} 192,890 22,688] 96,514/1,944,04 
1830 1,701,885) 52,107) 19,121} 900,319| 4,100] 63,644/2,741,17 
1831/1,491,631\522,709 56,868] 355,120) 65,428] 83,444/2,568,98 
1832 $24,435] 27,665) 61}  2,863| 1,024) 21,181| 423,225 











N. B.—The entries in the present year (1833) are quite inconsiderable. 
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Now, though there can be no doubt that, owing to differences 
of the crops, there must, under any system, be considerable va- 
riations in the yearly amount of imports, still it is abundantly 
certain, that with a fixed duty they would be quite inconsiderable, 
compared with those indicated in the above table. At present, 
whenever the duty happens to fall to a moderate amount, what- 
ever corn may be in the warehouses here is immediately entered ; 
at the same time that the continental ports are swept of their 
supplies. But were the duty fixed, all this haste to profit 
by the favourable opportunity for glutting a market that may not 
probably be accessible for the next twelve months, would be ob- 
viated. There would be at all times a considerable importa- 
tion ; though, when prices happened to be reduced by the abun- 
dance of our own harvests, a large portion of the imports would 
go into the warehouses. On the whole, however, there cannot 
be the shadow of a doubt that our demand would be incomparably 
more steady than at present. This is a point as to which the 
example of Ireland is decisive. There is not, and there cannot 
be, any reason for supposing, had the imports from her been 
subjected to the same duties and restrictions as those from Poland, 
that they would have been less fluctuating. But being freely 
admitted at all times, they have continued to increase since 1818 ; 
and no considerable variation has taken place in their amount from 
year to year. And it is clear that, though a fixed duty might 
have materially lessened the av erage importation, it would not 
have in any degree affected the importation of one year as com- 
pared with another. Were the corn trade with foreign countries 
placed on this footing, their owners and occupiers | would reckon 
upon our demand, and would endeavour to meet it, while their 
prices would cease to be affected by the opening and shutting of 
the British ports ; and, which is perhaps of still more importance, 
a regular and constant demand would grow up for the products of 
our factories among vast classes, to whom they are at present 
hardly known. 

At present, every opening of the ports is sure, if the deficiency 
to be supplied be considerable, to occasion more or less pressure 
on the money market, and a good deal of mercantile suffering. 
Coming, as we generally do, unexpectedly, and always capri- 
ciously, into the foreign market, we are, for the most part, obliged 
to purchase with bullion, or to sell goods at a heavy reduction of 
price. In 1831, the inconvenience thence arising was very seri- 
ous indeed ; and, but for the great skill and discretion evinced in 
the management of the Bank, might have been productive of much 
mischief. We have imported no corn from Prussia during the 
present year ; but in a year or two we shall probably go into her 
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markets with a demand for 400,000 or 500,000 quarters. Under 
ordinary circumstances, an increase of imports is always accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase of exports ; but, to bring this 
about, the increase must neither be sudden nor excessive ; for, if 
so, the chances are a thousand to one that the foreign demand for 
our products will not increase at the same time with equal readi- 
ness, and to an equal extent. Corn is the principal means pos- 
sessed by the Poles of paying for English goods ; and, as we fre- 
quently shut it out, their imports from Britain are unavoidably 
below even the average amount of their exports; so that w hen 
we have an extraordinary demand for corn, the greater part of 
the excess must be paid in bullion ; and, instead of being bene- 
fited by its occurrence, our commercial and manufacturing inte- 
rests are deeply injured. 

Perseverance in a policy of this sort must unavoidably end 
in mischief. There are few foreign articles, except raw pro- 
duce, suitable for our markets ; and if we exclude it, or admit 
it only in such a way as renders our purchases noxious to others, 
without being beneficial to ourselves, it is easy to see that we 
shall, at no distant period, lose our ascendency as a commercial 
people, and with it our wealth and prosperity. Reciprocity i is 
the beginning, the middle, and the we all commercial transac- 
tions. If we would wish that others should buy largely from us, we 
must buy largely from them ;—we must make them feel that they 
are inter ested in our well-being, and that the exclusion of Bri- 
tish products from their markets would be a grievous injury to 
them. We have, it is true, made in several respects an approach 
to a more liberal system in our intercourse with foreigners ; but 
we are far short of what we ought to have done, and of what we 
must do, if we mean to keep the vantage-ground we have gained. 
Our relaxations, too, have been principally i in the navigation laws, 
the colonial regulations, and in the restrictions on the trade with 
France. As respects some countries, our policy, far from being 
improved, has been the reverse. Look at our treatment of 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark. They all suffer, but 
particularly Prussia, from our recent regulations. ‘Though one 
of the most flourishing and prosperous of European kingdoms, 
Prussia has only three commodities of any consequence—corn, 
timber, and wool—suitable for our markets. Formerly we ad- 
mitted all these under reasonable duties ; but now the first two, 
which are by far the most important, are either wholly excluded, 
or loaded with oppressive discriminating duties. Need we won- 
der that Prussia is indignant at such treatment? ‘ It may be 
‘ true,’ says she, ‘ that you have relaxed your old and favourite 
‘ monopoly system in favour of others, but, in as far as Prussia is 
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concerned, you have studied to make it more illiberal and more 
oppressive. You lay a heavy discriminating duty on our tim- 
ber; and you refuse to admit a single bushel of our corn into 
your markets, except when you are threatened with scarcity 
and famine, and when your purchases do us more harm than 
good. Even the admission of our ships into British ports, on 
the same terms that we admit British ships into ours—a conces- 
sion of little or no value to us, and which you could not venture 
to withhold—is the theme of unceasing complaint in your Par- 
liament and in your journals. Such being the case, what con- 
fidence can we place in your professions of liberality ? ‘They 
may deceive others, but every Prussian is aware of ‘their hol- 
lowness. And since you will not deal with us on any thing like 
fair and equal terms, what resource have we, but to get on 
without you, and to manufacture for ourselves what, under other 

circumstances, we should have brought from England ? There 
is no good Prussian who is not anxious to be independent of 
‘ your blind and selfish policy.’ 

Our readers must not suppose that this is an imaginary state- 
ment. On the contrary, it is substantially ide ntical with the 
language which the Prussian Ministry hold on all oc casions 3 and 
its truth i is the only thing about it that ought to give us pain. If 
we will treat independent and powerful nations in the blind and 
perverse way that we have treated Prussia, we must be prepared 
for the consequences. ‘These, however, have hitherto been but 
little attended to; but we are greatly mistaken if they do not 
speedily make themselves felt. Prussia, including the de »pendent 
German states that have adopted her tariff, is, without any ques- 
tion, by far the largest European consumer of British goods. 
Those who talk lightly of her commercial hostility, might with 
equal good sense Fidioule the distress and ruin of 250,000 manu- 
facturers. We cannot afford to lose a market in which we find 
an annual vent for manufactured goods worth from five to six 
millions sterling. But, unless we change our policy, this result 
will certainly take place. Nothing but the timely modification 
of our corn laws, and the giving to the Prussians, “Russians, and 
other corn-growing people, the same sort of interest in our sup- 
plies that our purchases of cotton give to the Carolinians and 
Southern Americans, will be able to avert their commercial hos- 
tility, preserve their markets to our manufacturers, provide for 
the continued prosperity of the latter, and secure for all classes 
amongst us, a steady and ample supply of food at a reasonable 
Tate. 
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But, admitting all that has previously been stated, it may still 
be contended, that we are not to incur a certain, to ward off what 
is, in a great measure, only a probable and contingent evil. It 
is alleged that it would be quite impossible to admit foreign corn 
under a fixed duty of 6s. or 7s., without throwing an immense 
extent of land out of tillage, and occasioning the total ruin of a 
large portion of the agricultural population. Now, however anxi- 
ous for a modification of the corn laws, we should certainly hesi- 
tate in recommending any such measure, if we could bring our- 
selves to believe that. it would have so destructive an influence 
upon our agriculture. But we are persuaded that there are no 
real grounds for supposing that it would have any such effect ; 
and we shall briefly state why we think so. 

Whatever influence the opening of the ports, under a fixed 
duty of 6s. or 7s. a-quarter, might have on agriculture, would 
plainly depend on its influence on prices. We have, therefore, 
first of all, to enquire into its probable operation in this respect. 


The prices of British corn during the ten years ending with 
1832, have been as under :— 











































Years. Wheat. | Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
8. d. &. d, 8. d. s. d. 8. d, 
1823 | 53 5 | 3111 | 31 7 | 2211 | 38 1 
1824 | 64 0 41 5 |36 § 2410 | 40 1 
1825 | 68 7 12 4 40 1 25 8 | 42 10 
1826 | 58 9 am 2 14. Ss 26 9 44 3 
1827 156 9 |39 0 136 6 |27 4 147 7 
1828 | 60 5 $4 2 32 10 22 6 38 4 
1829 | 66 3 | 3410 | 32 6 | 22 9 |36 8 
1830 | 64 3 | 3510 | 32 7 | 24 5 | 36 1 
1831 | 66 4 | 40 0 | 38 O | 2 4 | 39 10 
1832 | 58 8 $4 7 {133 1 200 5 | 35 4 
Average, | 61 83 | 37 5} | 34 94 24 34) 39 43 | 3 
EN ER A I A SR EN RE TE SRN 


Now, the question is, supposing foreign corn to be charged 
with a duty of 6s. 


years, in E ngland : ? 

Dantzic being the principal port in Europe for the exportation 
always drawn the greatest 
yplies, we shall attempt to ascertain its probable 
it from this great emporium. 
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It is necessary, first of all, to observe, that comparatively little 
wheat is raised in the country between Warsaw and Dantzic ; and 
that no considerable demand for exportation can be met without 
resorting to the provinces traversed by the Vistula and the 
Bug, a great way south of Warsaw. It would seem to be pretty 
well established by the data collected by Mr Jacob in his tours, 
that 28s. or 30s. a-quarter, is the lowest price for which any con- 
siderable quantity of wheat can be had for exportation in ordi- 
nary years, in the corn-growing provinces. Its minimum cost 
price when brought to London, according to the evidence collect- 
ed by Mr Jacob, would be as under :— 


s ds 
Cost of wheat, at Warsaw, per quarter, - - - 28 0 
Conveyance to the boats, and charges for loading, stowing, and 
securing by mats, - - - - - 0 6 
Freight to Dantzic, - . - - - 5 0 
Loss on the passage by pilfering, and causing it to grow, 3.°«0 
Expenses at Dantzic in turning, drying, screening, warehous- 
ing, and loss of measure, - - - - 2 0 
Profit or commission, as the case may be, to the merchant at 
Dantzic, - - - ° ° ° = 
Freight, primage, insurance, and shipping charges, at Dantzic 
and in London, - - - . - 8 0 
Cost of the wheat to the English merchant, - - 48 0 


It ought, however, to be observed, that the premium paid the 
underwriters does not cover the risk attending damage from heat- 
ing or otherwise on the voyage; and it ought further to be 
observed, that the freight from Warsaw to Dantzic, and from 
Dantzic home, is here charged at the lowest rate. Mr Jacob 
supposes that an extraordinary demand for as much wheat as 
would be equal to six days’ consumption of that grain in Eng- 
land, or for 216,000 quarters, would raise the cost of freight on 
the Vistula from 30 to 40 per cent ; and as such a demand could 
hardly be supplied without resorting to the markets in the pro- 
vinees to the south of Warsaw, its minimum cost to the London 
merchants could not, under such circumstances, amount, even 
supposing some of these statements to be a little exaggerated, to 
Jess than from 50s. to 53s., or 55s., a-quarter. 

Mr Grade, of Dantzic, furnished the Committee of 1821 with 
the following table of the average prices of corn at that city, free 
on board, in decennial periods, from 1770 to 1820. 
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Average price from ten to ten years, of the different species of Corn, 
free on board, per quarter, in sterling money, at Dantzic. 



























Wheat. | Rye. Barley. | Oats. 
ee 
s. d. 8. d. | 8 d. d. ie 
From 1770 to 1779, - 33 9 | 91 8/16 1! ll 1 
— 1780to 1789, - | 3310 | 22 1] 1711 | 12 4] 
— 1790to 1799, - 48 8 | 26 $31] 19 3] 12 6 
— 1800 to 1809, - 60 0 | 3410 | 2 1 13 1 
— 1810to 1819, - 55 4] 31 1 | 26 0} 20 4 
Aggregate Average Price — —— al 
of 49 Years, a | 45 4 | 27 2/20 10 | 13 10 | 


It may be objected to this account, that the prices during war 
afford no criterion of their amount during peace ; and that we can 
infer nothing as to the present cost of wheat at Dantziec from its 
cost during the 10 or 50 years ending with 1819. We admit 
this ; and we have inserted Mr Grade’s table rather to gratify 
the curiosity of our readers, than because we mean to found any 
reasonings upon it. ‘The following table is, however, of a very 
different character. It is an account furnished by Mr Gibson, 
the British consul at Dantzic, of the prices obtained for the dif- 
ferent species of grain, when sold in granary in that city, during 
the ten years ending with 1831. Of its accuracy and authenti- 
city, there can be no more question than of its importance. 


Average prices of Grain bought from granary in sterling money, at 
Dantzic, per imperial quarter. 



































Years. Wheat. Rye. Sarley. Oats. | Pease. 5 
= s ; d, : ; s&s. d. — 8. d. Se ad | &. d, 
1822 30 3 18 44 12 5, 10 114 1s 7 
1823 27 9 18 6} 14 104 1l 0} 18 23 
1824 23 8 11] 23 8 11} 7 7 11 1l 
1825 2% 2 11 4 10 5 8 1 14 7 
1826 25 1 15 31 135k 12 5} 98 1 
1827 | 2611 is 2 16 9 13 10 81 11 
1828 | 27 1 19 5 14 83 ll 3 28 4 
1829 7 64 17 4 13 8 10 ll is 8 
1830 | 42 2 20 3 1s O ll 2 20 8 
183l 50 2 23 6 21 8 1s 8 oy 67 
Average| 33 5 17 10 14 1 ll 33 21 03 
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The shipping charges amount to about 8d. or 9d. a-quarter; 
and this, added to the above, gives 34s. 1d. or 34s. 2d. for the 
average price of wheat free on board at Dantzic, during the ten 
years ending with 1831. The charges on importation into Eng- 
land, warehousing here, and then delivering to the consumer, 
exclusive of duty and profit, would amount to about 10s. 
a-quarter. ‘This appears from the following detailed statement 
furnished by one of the most eminent corn-factors in London to 
the Lords’ Committee of 1827, on the price of foreign corn. 


Account of the Ordinary Charges on 100 Quarters of Wheat, 
shipped from Dantzic on consignment, and landed under 


Bond in London. 





One hundred quarters, supposed cost at 











Dantzic, free on board, 30s. - | 150 0 0 
Freight at 5s. per quarter, and 10 per 
cent, - - - . - 2710 O|} 
Metage ex ship, &c. 6s. 6d. per last, 3.5 0 
Lighterage and landing, 9d. per quarter, 315 0 
Insurance on L.180, including 10 per cent 
imaginary profit at 80s. per cent ; po- 714 0 
licy 5s. per cent, . - - J 
Granary rent, and insurance for one week, 05 0 
Turning and trimming, about - 0 2 0 | 
Delivering from granary, 3d. per quarter, 1 5 0 
Metage, &c. ex granary, 2s. per last, 1 0 0 
Commission on sale, ls. per quarter, 5 0 0 
Del credere, 1 per cent on, suppose, 40s. 2 0 0 
ms 5116 0 
Total cost to importer, if sold in bond, 201 16 O 
Imaginary profit, 10 per cent, - 20 3 6 
221 19 6 
Would produce, at 44s. 4d. per quarter, |} 22113 4 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


N.B.—Loss on Measuring not considered. 


Freight and insurance are taken in this statement at an ave- 
rage, being sometimes higher and sometimes lower. 

We are, therefore, entitled to affirm, without the fear of being 
contradicted by any one acquainted with the circumstances, that 
nothing can be more entirely unfounded than the notion, so pre- 
valent in this country, as to the extreme cheapness of corn at 
Dantzic. When there is little or no foreign demand, and all that 
is brought to the city is thrown upon the home market, prices are 
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of course very much depressed; but when there is a moderate 
demand for exportation, they immediately rise to something like 
the average level of the European market. During the greater 
number of years embraced in the consular return, the Polish corn 
trade was extremely depressed ; and in some seasons the exports 
only amounted to a few thousand quarters. But notwithstanding 
these unfavourable circumstances, the price of wheat free on 
board, at an average of the whole ten years, was 34s. 1d. a-quar- 
ter. Now, if we add to this 10s. a-quarter for freight and other 
charges attending its importation into England, and delivery to 
the consumer, it is plain it could not, in the event of its being 
charged with a duty of 6s. or 7s. a-quarter on importation, be 
sold, so as to indemnify the importer for his outlay, without 
yielding him any profit, for less than 50s. or 51s. a-quarter. And 
there are really no very satisfactory reasons for supposing that it 
could be disposed of for so little: for whenever it has been ad- 
mitted into the British ports under any thing like reasonable 
duties, prices at Dantzic have uniformly been above 40s. a-quar- 
ter. Supposing, however, that in the event of our ports being 
always open, the growth of corn in Poland would be so much 
increased as to aduait of wheat being shipped, in ordinary seasons, 
for 34s., still it is quite obvious it “could not be sold in London, 
under a duty of 6s. or 7s., so as not to be a losing concern, for 
less than 53s. or 54s. a-quarter. 

But however specious this statement may appear, we are told 
that it is fallacious. Dantzic is not the only port whence corn 

may be imported : and it appears from the accounts furnish- 
ed by Mr Canning, consul at Hamburgh, that the average price 
of wheat in that city, during the ten years ending with 1831, 
was only 26s, 63d., being nearly 7 78. a-quarter under its price at 
Dantzic during the same period, besides having the advantage of 
greater proximity to England. Nothing, therefore, it is alleged, 
can be more erroneous than to affirm that foreign wheat could not 
be sold in England, under a duty of 6s. or 7s., for less than 53s. 
or 54s.: at most, it could not exceed 46s. or 47s. 

A statement substantially the same with this was made by a 
very intelligent witness be fore the late Agricultural Committee ; 
and, which is rather singular, it seems to have satisfied them. 
Being, for the most part, country gentlemen, they could hardly 
fail to know that wheat is of very "different qualities ; and that, 
when some sorts of British wheat sell readily for 60s. and 66s., 
others may be bought for 46s. and 48s. But, for what reason we 
know not, no question was put to the witness upon this important 
point. Had the smallest enquiry been made, it would have been 
immediately seen, that the lower price of wheat at Hamburgh, as 
compared with its price at Dantzic, was entirely owing to its infe- 
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rior quality. Though small-grained, and not so heavy as several 
other sorts, Dantzic wheat is remarkably thin-skinned, and yields 
the finest flour. Some of the best white, or, as it is technically 
termed, ‘high mixed’ Dantzic wheat is equal, if not superior, 
to the very best English; but the supply of this sort is compara- 
tively limited, and the average quality of all that is exported from 
Dantzic is believed to approach very nearly to the average qua- 
lity of English wheat. Allowing for its quality, it will be found 
that wheat is, speaking generally, always cheaper in Dantzic than 
in any of the Continental ports nearer to London. There are but 
few seasons, indeed, in which Dantzic wheat is not imported in 
considerable quantities into both Hamburgh and Amsterdam. 
But it is quite impossible that such should be the case, unless, 
taking quality and other modifying circumstances into account, 
it were really cheaper than the native and other wheats met with 
in these markets. In fact, the market of Hamburgh is princi- 
pally supplied with the coarse damp wheats of Holstein and of 
the Lower Elbe; and such is their inferiority, that whenever there 
is any considerable importation into England, it is of every-day 
occurrence for merchants, millers, &c. to order Dantzie wheat in 
preference to that from Holstein, Hanover, &c., though the lat- 
ter might frequently be put into warehouse here for 20s. a-quar- 
ter less than i former. It is, therefore, quite indispensable, in 
attempting to draw any inference as to the comparative prices 
of corn in different countries, to make the requisite allowances 
for differences of quality. Unless this be done, whatever conclu- 
sions may be come to, can rarely be otherwise than false and mis- 
leading ; and when they happen to be right, they can be so only 
through the merest accident. 

Dantzic being by far the greatest exporting port for corn in 
the north of Europe, its price may be assumed as the general 
measure of the price in other shipping ports. At all events, 
it is certain that when Dantzie is exporting, wheat cannot be 
shipped, taking quality into account, at a cheaper rate from any 
other place. ‘The importer invariably resorts to what he believes 
to be, all things considered, the cheapest markets ; and it is a 
contradiction and an absurdity to suppose, that he should bur- 
den himself with a comparatively high freight, and pay 34s. 1d. 
for wheat in Dantzic, provided he could buy an equally good 
article in so convenient a port as Hamburgh for 26s. 63d. 

If, therefore, we are right in estimating the minimum price at 
which middling Dantzie wheat could be imported in ordinary 
years, under a duty of Gs. or 7s., at 53s, or 54s., we may be 
assured that this is the lowest price at which foreign wheat, of 
about the average quality of that of England, can be imported. 
So long as Dantzic wheat is brought to our markets, it shows con- 
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clusively that they cannot be supplied at a lower rate from any other 
quarter. The greater cheapness of the imports from other places 
must, under such circumstances, be app: went only; that is, it must 
be countervailed by a corresponding inferiority of quality. 

It is unnecessary, for the reasons now stated, to enquire at any 
considerable length into the prices of corn at other foreign ports. 
There is very little probability that Odessa, the only great ship- 
ping port in southern E urope, will ever furnish us with any con- 
siderable supply. The voyage thence to London is of uncertain 
duration, but gener: ully very long. It is essential, too, to the 
importation of the wheat in good condition, that it should be 
made during the winter months, when the navigation of the Black 
Sea is peculiarly dangerous, and the insurance proportionally 
high. When the voyage is made in summer, unless the wheat 
be very superior and be shipped in exceedingly good order, it is 
almost sure to heat; and has frequently, indeed, been injured to 
such a degree as to require to be dug from the ship’s hold with 
pick-axes. Unless, therefore, means ‘be devised for lesse ning the 
risk of damage during the voyage, there is very little reason for 
thinking that any quanti ty of Odessa wheat worth notice will ever 
find its way to Britain. 

The price of wheat at Odessa is seldom under 24s., and 
often as high as 35s. or 40s. : but taking it as low as 24s., if we 
add to this 16s. for the expense of importation, (see Evidence 
of Mr Schneider, Appe ndix to Lords’ Report of 1827,) and 
6s. or 7s. for duty, it would cost the merchant here, exclusive 
of profit, 46s. or 47s.; and it is not so valuable, by 7s. or 8s. a- 
quarter, as average English wheat. It is plain, therefore, allow- 
ing for difference of quality, that it could not be sold, even when 
che: vapest, in the English market, for less than 54s. or 55s. In 
most seasons, it could not be imported at all. 

America is quite unable to supply our markets on lower terms 
than Dantzic or Odessa. It appears from an account furnished 
by Mr Buchannan, British Consul at New York, that the ave- 
rage prices of wheat at that city, during the eleven years ending 
with 1831, have been as follow:— 


Years. Per Bushel. Years, Per Bushel. 
Dol. Cent. Dol. Cent. 
1821 : 0-89 
1822 - 0-90 1828 - 1-08 
1823 “ 1-05 1829 ° 1-38 
1824 . 115 1830 ° 0-98 
1825 - 1-04 1831 “ 1-19 
1826 - 0-90 aa anaes 
1827 . 0:97 
Average of the 11 years, 1-15 
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Taking the dollar at 4s. 3d., this makes the average price of 
wheat at New York, during the eleven years ending with 1831, 
4s. 11d, a-bushel, or 39s. 4d. a- quarter. Now, if we add to this 
10s. for the expense of importation, warehousing here, and deli- 
very to the consumer, it is plain that no American wheat could 
be imported and sold in ordinary years in Great Britain, even 
without a duty, were the home price under 50s. 

Canada wheat is rather lower priced than that of the United 
States ; but, being spring wheat, it is proportionally less valuable ; 
and the quantity 1s, besides, inconsiderable. 

Canadian w heat being admitted (when the home price is under 
67s.) at a constant duty of 5s., it is said that wheat has recently 
been carried to Quebee from eo in the view of being 
thence importe ‘d into England as Canadian wheat, the saving of 
duty being supposed more than sufficient to defray the cost of a 
double voyage across the Atlantic. But grain from the colonies 
is not admitted into England at the low duty, without the im- 
porters subscribing a declaration that it is the produce of such 
ee! any wilful inaccuracy in such document being punished 
by the forfeiture of the corn so imported, and of L.100 of penalty ; 
and, in addition to this, the corn, flour, &c., must also be accompa- 
nied by a certificate of origin, subscribed by the collector or comp- 
troller at the port of shipment. It is, therefore, difficult to see 
how the importers of Russian corn into Canada are to get it 
shipped for England as colonial corn; and we have no doubt 
most of it will go to the West Indies. 

We feel pretty confident that the above statements cannot 
be successfully controverted ; and they show that wheat cannot, 
in ordinary years, be imported into E ngland, under a fixed duty 
of 6s. or 7s., for less than from 53s. to 55s. a- quarter ; but taking 
it at only 50s., it admits of demonstration, that the opening of 
the ports, in the way proposed, could occasion none of those 
destructive consequences to agriculture, of which we have heard 
somuch. It appears, from the account of the prices of British 
corn, previously laid before the reader, that the price of wheat 
amounted, at an average of the ten years ending with 1832, to 
61s. 8d. a-quarter, being only Ls. 8d. a-quarter above its very 
lowest probable future price under a system of open ports, witha 

constant duty of 6s. or 7s. It will further be observed, that 
several crops during the last decennial period were very deficient, 
and the imports unusually large. Had the crops throughout the 
whole ten years been of an average amount, the price would not 
have exceeded 55s. or 56s. But without insisting on this, it is 
quite ludicrous to suppose that a reduction of a sixth-part i in the 
price of corn should have the disastrous influence upon agricul- 
ture so many anticipate, or affect to anticipate. It cannot justly 
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be said that 1823 was by any means an unfavourable year for 
the farmer; and yet the average price of wheat was then only 
53s. 5d., being below rather than above its future ave rage price, 
with open ports and reasonable fixed duties. We hope the agri- 
culturists will look a little more narrowly into this question. The 
more they examine it, and reflect upon its various be¢ arings, the 
more will they be satisfied that they have nothing to fear, even 
in the first instance, from the proposed modification of the corn 
laws ; whilst it cannot fail to prove, in the end, as beneficial to them 
as to the rest of the community. 

But we can appeal to still stronger evidence to show the 
groundless nature of the fears entertained by the agriculturists as 
to the opening of the ports under a duty of 6s. or 7s. The price 
of wheat in England, at an average of the ten years ending with 
1820, was 86s. 3d. a-quarter ; but during the ten years ending 
with 1832, it was only 61s. 8d. Here is a fall of about 25s. a- 
quarter, being about three times as great as any that could result 
from opening the ports under the ‘proposed plan ; and yet no 
evidence has been produced to satisfy any reasonable person that 
agriculture has retrograded in consequence. But if agriculture 
has been able to bear, without any material injury, a fall in the 
price of wheat of from 86s. 3d. to 61s. 8d., with what face can it 
be said that it will be destroyed if prices be further reduced from 
61s. to 53s. or 50s.? Weare reminded, that it is the last feather 
that breaks the horse’s back. But the analogy does not hold ; 
for here we have to deal not with one but with fifty horses, all 
of different degrees of strength; and no proof has been, nor, we 
believe, can be adduced to show that the weakest horse would 
be dis: abled, or, in other words, that the occupiers of the poorest 
lands in tillage would be obliged to relinquish their business by 
the projected ‘ch: ange. 

The late Agricultural Committee avow, in their Report, the 
opinion, that agriculture has retrograded during the last ten years, 
and that the growth of wheat has been materially diminished. 
We confess, however, that we see no grounds whatever, except 
the very obvious bias of the Committee, for this assertion, which 
may easily be shown to be most unfounded. It appears, from 
accounts rendered by the Custom-house, and printed by order of 
the House Commons, that the imports of foreign wheat and 
flour into Gre it Britain, during the ten years ending with 1820, 
amounted in all to 6,206,321 quarters. ‘Owing to the fire at the 
Custom-house, vs exports to foreign ports in 1813 are not 
exactly known; but those for the other years are given, and if 
we take them for the whole period at 1,000,000 quarters, we 
shall not be 20,000 quarters over or under the mark. It fol- 
lows, consequently, that the quantity of wheat and wheat-flour 
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kept for consumption in Great Britain, during the ten years end- 
ing with 1820, amounted to about 5,206,321 quarters. Now, it 
appears from the accounts printed in the appendix to the late 
agricultural report, that, during the ten years ending with 1830, 
5,349,927 quarters of foreign “wher at and flour were entered for 
home consumption, being almost identical with the quantity left 
for consumption during the previous ten years! But the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, which in 1821 was 14,391,631, had 
increased in 1831 to 16,537,938. Here, then, notwithstanding 
the stationary imports of wheat and flour, we have more than 
two millions added to the population ; and whatever the com- 
mittee may think, these two millions do not subsist on the cha- 
meleon’s diet. On the contrary, taking the population at an 
average, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the consump- 
tion of wheat per man is decidedly greater at this moment than 
at any former period of our history . Hence it appears, that the 
extraordinary assertion of the Committee, that the growth of 
wheat has diminished, is not only wholly groundless, but that 
the very opposite assertion must be true. Instead of decre asing’, 
the growth of wheat must have increased, so as to feed an in- 
creased population of more than two millions of persons, and to 
feed all the other fourteen millions better than they were ever fed 
before. 

We have great respect for many of the witnesses brought before 
the Committee, and doubt not that they stated only what they 
believed was the exact truth; but neither their declarations nor 
belief can weigh against the fact, that, during the ten years end- 
ing with 1830, two millions were added to the population, “that 
the ; average consumption per head of wheat was increasé 
that the imports continued about stationary. The C oonmaittes 
admit that there has been a material improvement in Ireland ; 
but had they taken the trouble to look, however cursorily, into 
the official accounts, they would have seen, that all the increase 
that really took place in the imports of wheat and wheat-flour 
from Ireland, during the ten years ending with 1830, as compared 
with the previous ten years, is not much above 350,000 quarters 
a-year ;—an increase quite inadequate to supply the greater in- 
dividual consumption of wheat in Great Britain, supposing the 
population had not been at all augmented. Oats is the great 
article of Irish importation ; but it would not be very difficult to 
show that even this has not increased so fast as the demand for 
horse food. 

Not only, however, is the population of the country both 
vastly increased and better fed, but there is, besides, a great and 
rapidly increasing demand for wheat in other ways. The com- 
mittee will perhaps be surprised when we tell them, that the con- 
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sumption of flour in the cotton manufacture, in the dressing of 
webs, &c. amounts, at this moment, to about 230,000 barrels 
a-year! And this new and deep channel of demand has increased 
even more r: ipidly than the imports from Ireland 

The grand compl int at present is, that the profits of agricul- 


ture are low. sut they are not lower than in other businesses ; 
and though they were, we deny that they will ever be raised by 
restrictions on importation. Agriculturs il, like shipping profits, 


are low only compared with what they were during the latter 
years of the war. ‘Those who owned and occupied land from 
1808 to 1814, when rents, thou; gh constantly rising, never over- 
took the more rapid rise of prices, are unab le to form a fair and 
dispassionate estimate of the present state of things. Mr ‘Tooke 


tells us, in his excellent work on ‘ Prices,’ that in 1813, a ship, of 


which the whole cost and outfit did not amount to L.4000, earned 
a gross freight of L.80,000 on a voyage from London to Bour- 
deaux and back.* We do not know the lucky owner; but we 
have no doubt that he hates reciprocity treaties, and believes that 
those who now build or buy ships are little better than madmen. 
So it is with the farmers of 1812 and 1813. Innumerable in- 
stances occurred in those years of crops of wheat selling for about 
as much as the fe e-simple of the land on which they were raised 
would have brought a short time previously. ‘T ill such time as 
those familiar with so extraordinary a state of things have disap- 


peared, we may expect perpetual ce omplaints of the decay of 


agriculture and of the i impoveris shment of the farmers; and even 
the descendants of such persons can hardly escape being biassed 
by the statements they have so often heard. He nee the extreme 
difficulty of gettin x evidence from thos » practically engaged 

husbandry, on which it would be safe to rely. And the better 
way, at least when it can be adopted, is to resort at the same 
time to = official statements and comparisons which do not 
depend on partial, incomplete, or biassed testimony. Had the 


late hophedlaanh Committee attended ever so little to this sort of 


evidence, there is reason to think th: a they would have materially 
modified some of the conclusions embodied in their re port. 

But there is, even among the witnesse s examined by the Com- 
mittee, several who be ar testimony to the improving alias of 
agriculture. Mr Robert Wright of Norfolk, who has had very 
extensive practice as a farmer and land-valuer, declares, that 
Norfolk is as well cultivated at present as it ever has been; that 
it is in a progressive state of improvement, although the progress 


be less rapid than during the war; and he affirms the same of 
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* High and Low Prices, 2d. ed. p. 212. 
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the counties of Suffolk and Cambridge, with which he is also 
well acquainted. ‘The evidence of Mr Coode of Cornwall, who is 
very extensively employed in the letting of land, is to the same 
effect. He says, that lands are improving in value, that rents are 
better paid now than they were five years ago; and that at pre- 
sent land is ¢ fully as well, or rather better cultivated,’ than for- 
merly, Mr ¢ ‘oode farther states, that in his recollection the Cor- 
nish peasantry almost invariably used barley, but that now it is 
very little used, wheat having supplied its place. Other wit- 
nesses make similar declarations. 

Undoubtedly, however, the general bearing of the evidence is 
to the effect that the produce of the land and the capital of the 
farmers are both diminishing. But we have shown that the former 
conclusion cannot be true; and we do not see how it is possible 
that the capital of the farmer should have decreased at the same 
time that his produce has increased. We do not, however, mean 
to say, that there is not at present a good deal of distress and 
well-founded complaining among the. agriculturists. Neither 
farmers nor landlords have as yet learned to accommodate them- 
selves to the new state of things ; they are still haunted by the 
recollections, and influenced by the habits that grew out of 
the period of depreciation and high prices; and very many still 
entertain the fallacious notion that legislative protection will at 
last elevate prices to something like the old level. Rents have 
not in consequence been reduc ‘ed, in numerous instances, to their 
natural level ; and though the farmers’ expenses have been mate- 
rially diminished, they are still, generally speaking, a good deal 
more than either their ec: apital or situation would seem to war- 
rant. We may farther mention, that, during the three or four 
years ending with 1832, the occupiers of wet, heavy lands suf- 
fered from the seasons, which were peculiarly unfavourable to 
them : but it would be ridiculous to lay any stress on an acciden- 
tal and evanescent circumstance of this sort. That the condi- 
tion of the farming class is less prosperous, that is, that farming 
profits are smaller than during the war, we admit; but we are 
assured, upon unquestionable authority, that those who carry on 
agriculture with adequate skill and economy, and who pay a 
fair rent, are quite as well off as the same class of persons previ- 
ously to 1808, and as any other class now engaged in industrious 
undertakings. In corroboration of this statement we may ob- 
serve, that “ther re is no disinclination evinced at this moment to 
take farms in almost any part of the country. In many dis- 
tricts, on the contrary, the competition for them is excessively 
keen ; and had any considerable number been unoccupied, we may 
be sure the circumstance would have been brought prominently 
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forward by the Committee, who have not certainly turned a deaf 
ear to any tale of distress. 

Much stress is laid by many of the witnesses on the exhausted 
state in which farms are frequently left by the outgoing tenants. 
This, however, is an evil that will never be obviated, except by 
the general introduction of a proper system of letting land ; and 
we take leave to deny that it is more prevalent now ‘than at any 
former period. Even when England was an exporting country, 
and agricultural distress had never been heard of, scourging was 

. the ordinary practice. The Rev. Walter Harte, in his learned 

and excellent Essays on Husbandry, the second edition of which 

was published in 1770, affirms, that ‘a shrewd farmer, in many 

* cases, as things now stand, gets more by continually harassing 

‘ the ground, than by giving it the assistance of repose and ma- 

‘nure; he gains by desolation, and loses by improvements. In 
* some parts, the inhabitants have an old proverb : 


He that havocs may sit, 
He that improves must flit.’ 


If any one of our readers will take the trouble to look into the 
account of the agricultural state of the kingdom, published by the 
Board of Agriculture in 1816, he will see a tale of distress, com- 
pared with which the representations of the late Committee may 
be said to depict a state of extraordinary prosperity. ‘The state- 
ments in that publication exhibit, say its authors, ‘ the present 
‘ deplorable state of the national agriculture; bankruptcies, sei- 
* zures, executions, imprisonments, and farmers become parish 

* paupers, are particularly mentioned by many of the correspond- 
‘ ents; there are great arrears of rent, and in many cases tithes 
* and poor-rates unpaid; improvements of every kind generally 
‘ discontinued ;_live-stock greatly lessened ; tradesmen’s bills 
* unpaid ; and alarming gangs of poachers and other de »predators. 
‘ These circumstances are generally expressed in language deno- 
‘ ting extreme —_— and absolute ruin in a variety of in- 
* stances.” (P.5 

As there had been a very sudden and heavy fall of prices 
during the two years preceding 1816, there can be no doubt that 
there was then a good deal of distress; but there is still less 
doubt that the statements in the publication by the Board of 
Agriculture, and in the declamatory harangues of honourable 
gentlemen in the House of Commons, to the same effect, were 

ossly exaggerated. Prices, instead of being higher, have been 
S the last ten years lower than in 1815 or 1816; ; yet, notwith- 
standing all the sinister auguries then indulged in, we have added 
three millions to our population, without having added 100,000 
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quarters to the average amount of our imports of corn, or one 
solitary pound weight to our imports of butchers’ meat. 

The Agricultural Committee quote from Burke, the following 
passag age, with deserved eulogy :—‘ It is a perilous thing to try 
experiments on the farmer ; on the farmer, whose capital is 
far more feeble than is commonly imagined ; whose trade is 
a very poor one, for it is subject to great risks and losses: the 

apital, such as it is, is turned but once in the year; in some 
* branches it requires even three years before the money is re- 
‘paid.’ Now, it is principally because we acknowledge the 
truth of this statement, that we are anxious for a modification of 
the Corn Laws. So long as the present system is maintained, 
there can be no security for any one engaged in agriculture. 
Every session will teem with, projects all deeply affe cting the 
capital and interests of the farmer; and seeing the great and 
growing power by which they will be supported, some of them 
‘annot fail of being adopte ‘d. At all events, it is certain ¢hat 
an alteration cannot be deferred beyond the first season of scarcity. 
It is material, too, to observe, that the exasperation growing 
out of the restrictions will then compel their entire abolition, 
without consideration, and without any one of those accom- 
panying conditions required to do justice to the agriculturists, 
and to protect the public interests. ‘Those who wish to pro- 
long this truly ‘perilous’ state of things, are not the friends, 
but the worst enemies of the farmer. ‘There is, however, but 
one way in which it can be terminated with safety, advantage, 
and justice to all parties; and that is, by opening the ports to 
importation at all times, under reasonable fixed duties. If the 
agriculturists insist on more than this, they will insist on what 
they are not justly entitled to; and in seeking to gain what they 
‘annot fairly claim, and what, if gained, would not be of any 
real service to them, they will assuredly lose what they have a 
right to, and what is essential to the maintenance of their inte- 
rests. On the other hand, such a modification of the Corn Laws 
as has been proposed, would satisfy all reasonable persons among 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes; and should any por- 
tion of them insist on a still further modifier ution, they would be 
opposed, not by the agriculturists only, but by every individual 
amongst themselves, who, while he is anxious for the abolition 
of all undeserved privileges, is equally anxious to maintain the 
just rights of others. 

It is impossible to suppose a time better suited than the pre- 
sent for bringing about Te desired modifications. ‘The country 
is tranquil, and, owing to the low price of British corn, caused 
by the late abundant harvest, the fall consequent to an alteration 
of the system would be quite immaterial. One of the most 
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intelligent witnesses examined by the Committee, Mr Oliver, 
thinks that the future probable price of British wheat, under 
the present law, may be estimated at about 50s.; and if so, it 
is sufficiently clear, from the statements previously laid before 
the reader, that very little, if any, disturbance could be given to 
agriculture by the adoption of the proposed measure. But all 
estimates of future prices, except in as far as they are founded 
on those previously realized, must be extremely deceptive : and 
if there be any truth in the statements of the witnesses as to the 
distress of the agriculturists, it would seem more rational, con- 
sidering the rapid increase of population, to anticipate a rise of 
prices ‘under the present law, rather than a fall. But, taking 
them at the average of the last ten years, or at 61s. &d., the 
reduction from the regular admission of foreign corn at a duty 
of 6s. or 7s., could not, as has been already seen, exceed &s. or 
10s. Mr Oliver entered into some elaborate statements to show 
the quantity of land that would be thrown out of tillage by the 
importation of certain qué antities of produce. But there is far 
too much of hypothesis and conjecture in such estimates, to 
allow of our laying much stress upon them. ‘The real question 
is, how much would the proposed change affect prices? If it did 
not affect them, it could not, whatever, might be the amount of 
imports, in any degree affect the interests of the farmers, or the 
extent of land in cultivation But, supposing it were to occa- 
sion a reduction of &s. or 10s. a-quarter, is it not a contradiction 
to pretend that such a fall would occasion any serious diminu- 
tion in the growth of corn, when we have seen that a fall of 
about 25s. a-quarter during the last ten years, as compared with 
the previous ten, has been accompanied by a large increase of 
produce ? ? 

But it may he said, if you be right in your position, that the 
constant admission of foreign corn, under a duty of 6s. or 7s., 
would not, at an average, depress prices more than 8s. or 10s. a- 
quarter, this is making a contest de lana caprina; the ultimate 
gain derivable from the change being so very trifling as not to 
balance the inconveniences that must always, in the first instance, 
ensue from every innovation upon an established system. No- 
thing, however, can be more shortsighted and erroneous than 
this representation. Considering the immense consumption of 
corn in the United Kingdom, a fall of 8s. or 10s. oa wheat and 
other grain in proportion, would be of very great importance : : it 
would, in fact, be a saving of some millions a- year in the ex- 
penditure of the labouring population. But this is not by any 
means the most beneficial result that would follow from the 
change. We concede that the notions entertained by a very 
large portion of the community as to the pecuniary adyantages 
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they would derive from the repeal or modification of the Corn 
Laws, are in a very great degree unfounded. But so long as 
these laws are kept up, they will never be disabused of their er- 
ror. Demagogues will exaggerate their injurious operation, that 
they may thereby inflame the passions of the multitude, excite 
them to disorder, and acquire influence; the more considerate 
will contend, that the landlords and farmers must be better 
judges of the matter than any one else; and that they would not 
struggle to support an odious system, unless it were a means of 
enriching themselves at the expense of their neighbours. He 
must be. a bold man, indeed, who can contemplate uuappalled 
the consequences of a struggle between the Town and Country 
population,—a struggle that would be utterly destructive of the 
interests of both parties. Unquestionably, however, nothing can 
be more likely to precipitate such a catastrophe than the resolu 
tion to maintain, at all hazards, the present Corn Laws. The 
folly of such a determination would be at least equal to its guilt. 
We defy any one to show that the existing Corn Law is produc- 
tive of any real advantage to the agriculturists ; and it is pro- 
ductive of much real, and of still more supposed loss to the other 
classes. 

It appears from the official accounts, that, in 1828, 842,000 
quarters of wheat were entered for home consumption, at an ave- 
rage duty of only ls. 94d. per quarter. In 1829, the entries were 
1,364,000 quarters, and the duty 9s. 23d. In 1830, the entries 
rose to 1,702,000 quarters, and the fe fell to 6s. 44d.; and in 
1831, the entries were 1,491,000 quarters, and the duty 4s. 8d. 
Now, there are obviously very slender grounds for thinking that 
the imports would have been materially greater had the duty 
been constant at 6s. or 7s.; for though the present system of 
duties frequently checks i importation for a lengthened pe riod, yet, 
on the other hand, when prices rise, and the “duties are reduced, 
every bushel in the warehouses is immediately entered for home 
consumption; and the chance which is every now and then oc- 
curring of getting grain entered under the nominal duty of Is. 
probably tempts the bolder class of speculators to adventure more 
largely, though at a greater risk to themselves, than they would 
do under a different system. ‘The gambling spirit | generated and 
kept alive by this sy stem, and which is, if possible, more inju- 
rious to the agr icultural than to the mercantile classes, will never 
be got rid of, except by the adoption of the plan we have proposed. 

But independently of all other reasons in favour of a change, 
the disastrous influence of the present Corn Laws on the foreign 
trade of the country, ought to be held conclusive as to the 
necessity of their modification. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
what we have already stated in reference to this branch of the 
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subject. Neither is it of any consequence to enquire whether 
we have done wisely in pushing our manufactures and com- 
merce to the extent to which they have been carried. It is suf- 
ficient to know that their continued prosperity is indispensable 
to the well-being of the state; and that their decline would be 
productive of national poverty, bankruptcy, and revolution. 
And yet, were any one asked to point out a method more likely 
than another to destroy our commercial and manufacturing pro- 
sperity, we do not know that he could suggest any thing better 
calculated to effect that object, than the shutting of our ports 
against foreign raw produce. What can be more likely to drive 
away customers from our shop, than the refusal to receive the 
principal equivalents they have to offer for our goods ? or what 
more likely to provoke them to retaliate, and to tempt them to 
set up manufactures for themselves ? 

In their anxiety to make out a case in favour of the existing 
Corn Law, the Committee have made the notable discovery, 
that prices have fluctuated less under it than in any former pe- 
riod of our history. Now, it so happens that the present Law 
was enacted in 1829; so that when the Committee were framing 
their Report, it had not been four years in existence! It is 
quite ludicrous to draw inferences from an experience of this 
sort. But admitting that it is sufficient to form the basis of a 
comparison, it will not go far to support the conclusion of the 
Committee. The variation in the average ye: arly prices from 
1829 to 1832, was from 66s. 4d. to 58s. ‘Bd. or 7s. 8d.; while 
during the four years ending with 1774, when the Corn Laws 
were totally different, and importation comparatively free, prices 
varied from 47s. 2d. to 52s. 8d., or 5s. 6d. ; being 2s. 2d. less than 
the former. It is true the Committee tell us that the ave- 
rages, previously to 1792, were not accurately taken ; but of this 
they give no proof, and they do not pretend that the inaccuracy 
varied from year to year. 

No doubt, however, the present system is tolerably well fitted 
to keep prices pretty steady while the crops are deficient, 
which was the case during the four years ending with 1832. 
But it loses all its efficacy the moment they become abundant. 
Our supply being generally deficient, the restrictions on importa- 
tion raise our prices in ordinary years above the level of those of 
the surrounding states; so that when we happen to have an un- 
usually luxuriant harvest, the whole extra supply is thrown upon 
the home market, exportation being impracticable till the price 
has sunk ruinously low. It was owing to this circumstance that 
prices fell in October, 1822, to 38s. 1d. ‘This, in fact, is one of 
the greatest defects in the existing system; and it is one that is 
wholly incurable so long as it is maintained, 
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What we have now stated naturally directs our attention to a 

topic which we are surprised has not been brought more pro- 
minently forward in the discussions as to the Corn Laws—we 
mean the expediency of granting a drawback on exportation. 
We trust we have already satisfactorily shown that the agricultu- 
rists have an undoubted right to demand that a duty shall be 
laid on imported corn, sufficient fully to countervail the peculiar 
duties with which they are burdened ; and whether this duty be 
fixed at 6s., 7s., or 10s., they have an equally good right to 
claim a corresponding drawback on all corn exported to other 
countries. To grant the one, and deny the other, would be 
inconsistent and absurd. ‘The duty on importation is imposed 
because the corn produced at home is subject to an excess of 
taxation ; and when, therefore, such corn is exported, justice re- 
quires that this excess be remitted or drawn back. This is a 
point on which Mr Ricardo has expressed himself as follows :— 
* In allowing this drawback, we are merely returning to the far- 
* mer a tax which he has already paid, and which he must have 
to place him in a fair state of competition in the foreign mar- 
ket, not only with the foreign producer, but with his own 
countrymen who are producing other commodities. It is essen- 
tially different from a bounty on exportation, in the sense in 
which the word bounty is generally understood ; for by a boun- 
ty is generally meant a tax levied on the people, for the pur- 
pose of rendering corn unnaturally cheap to the foreign consu- 
mer ; whereas, what I propose is, to sell our corn at the _ 
at which we can really afford to produce it, and not to add to 
its price a tax which shall induce the foreigner rather to pur- 
chase it from some other country, and deprive us of a trade 
which, under a system of free competition, we might have se- 
‘ lected.”* 

While, therefore, a duty of 6s. or 7s. would secure to the 
farmers all that increase of price in ordinary years to which they 
are justly entitled, the accompanying dr awback, = enabling 
them to export in an abundant year, would prevent that ruinous 
depression of price which, under the present system, uniformly 
almost renders the bounty of Providence injurious to them. 
Besides being equitable, and bottomed on sound principles, such 
a plan would render the business of farmers and corn-dealers 
comparatively secure ; and would give a steadiness to prices, to 
which, notwithstanding the statement of the Committee, it is quite 
impossible they should ever attain under the present system. 
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* Protection to Agriculture, page 53. 
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We think that by the foregoing oe we have sufficiently 
established the following conclusions : That justice to the 
agriculturists requires that a fixed duty be laid on foreign corn 
when imported, sufficient fully to countervail the peculiar burdens 
laid on corn raised at home; and that this duty may be taken, 
with a decided leaning in favour of the agriculturists, at 6s. or 7s. 
a-quarter on wheat, and other grain in proportion. 2d, That the 
present Corn Law is not founded on this equitable principle, but 
is intended to foree up prices in this country to an artificial ele- 

vation, by excluding foreign corn from our ‘markets except W hen 
the home price is comparative ‘ly high ; and that its operation is, 
in consequence, exceedingly injurious to the public interests, and 
is especially hostile to, and subversive of our manufacturing and 
commercial prosperity. 3d, That, comparing the prices in Britain 
and in foreign exporting countries during the last ten years, there 
are no grounds whatever for thinking that the opening of the 
ports, in ver way proposed, would occasion a reduction of more 
than &s. or 10s. on the average prices of British corn. 4th, That 
it is oie visionary to suppose that such a fall could give any 
serious shock to British agriculture, particularly when we see 
that though prices fell about 25s. a-quarter during the ten years 
ending with 1830, as compared with the previous ten years, there 
has been all the while a continued increase in the production of 
wheat, &c. 5th, That agricultural industry, and the capital of 
the farmer, must always be insecure and in a * perilous’ state, so 
long as the present system is continued, and that the false and 
exaggerated notions entertained of its influence, can hardly fail, 
if it be maintained, to occasion internal confusion and disorder. 
And, 6th, That it is not true that the present system gives steady 
prices ; s—that, in the event = a fixed duty being laid on corn, 
equiv: lent to the peculiar | yvurdens laid on the agriculturists, 


justice to the latter requires that a corresponding drawback should 


be allowed on all corn exported ; and thé it a system of this sort, 

by enabling them to send abroad a portion of ‘the produce of un- 
usually plentiful crops, would prevent prices from being unnatu- 
rally depressed i in favourable seasons, and would, consequently, 

be far more advantageous to the farmers, as well as to every other 
‘lass, than the present system. 

We trust no one will infer, from any thing we have stated, that 
we are inimical to the interests of the agriculturists. Nothing 
assuredly can be more remote from the fact. Their well-being 
is inseparable from that of the other classes; and we are most 
anxious to promote it, in as far as that can be done without 
injuring others. We, however, heartily dislike all advocacy of 
particular interests; our object is to promote the real and lasting 
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prosperity of the community; and the agriculturists may be 
assured, that this is the only way in which they can be per- 
manently and really benefited. The assertion that their inte- 
rests are opposed to those of the other classes, is as false 
as it is dangerous. The real encouragement of agriculture con- 
sists in the number and affluence of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes ; that is, of the buyers of agricultural produce ; 
and any nation which imposes burdens and restrictions on the 
latter, in order to benefit the former, contradicts and defeats 
the very purpose she is anxious to forward. ‘ Land and trade,’ 
to borrow the just and forcible expressions of Sir Josiah Child, 
* are twins, and have always, and ever will wax and wane to- 
gether. It cannot be ill with trade but land will fall, nor ill 
‘ with land but trade will feel it.’ Hence the obvious absurdity 
of attempting to advance one great interest at the expense of the 
rest. They must all stand or fall together. In an advanced 
and complicated system like ours, nothing is sep arate or inde- 
pendent—every thing is mutual and reei iprocal. * The landed 
* proprietors of England possess the important advantage of imme- 
* diate vicinity to the largest and most flourishing manuf vcturing 
towns in the world ; and the consequence is, that i in proportion 
to its fertility, land in England paysa higher rent, whether esti- 
mated in produce or in money, than in any other country. Let 
not shortsighted avarice destroy the sources of the golden eggs; 
let not the proprietors of England, by restricting the importation 
of foreign agricultural produce, artificially raise its value in our 
markets, and thus depress the rate of profit, until the seats of 
manufacture are transferred to France, or Holland, or Germany. 
No p roposition, we believe, admits of a more rigid demonstra- 
tion, than that the highest rents will be paid in countries in which 
manufacturing industry i is carried to the greatest height. But it 
is obviously impossible that manufactures should continue to 
flourish in a country where restrictions on the importation of 
corn raise the value of raw produce in relation to wrought goods, 
* and thereby depress manufacturing profits below the rates pre- 
vailing in the neighbouring countries. If we do not freely 
import foreign produce, our manufacturing superiority cannot 
be maintained, and, by necessity, our high comparative rents 
cannot continue to be paid.’* 

It has been contended by some, that if Parliament, by modify- 
ing the Corn Laws, lowers the price of corn, it is bound, from 
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a just regard to the interests of all parties, to enact, that a pro- 
portional deduction shall be made from the rents payable to the 
landlords. But there is no room or ground whatever for any such 
conclusion. Had it been provided that the Corn Laws were to 
continue for a certain specified period, there might have been 
some reason for calling upon the Legislature to interfere to regu- 
late the engagements between landlords and tenants, if an at- 
tempt had been made to alter the laws previously to the expira- 
tion of such specified term. But it is needless to say that no en- 
gagement of the sort was entered into with respect to the Corn 
Laws. It has always been as open to the Legislature to deal 
with them as with the window duties, or any thing else. They 
have been repeatedly changed since 1815; and though they were 
abolished to-morrow, no one could say that Parliament had 
done what it had not a perfect right to do. And it would be 
absurd to suppose, that because a public regulation that might be 
changed or annulled at any moment, had bee n dispensed with, it 
was any part of the duty of Parliament to interfere with the pri- 
vate engagements of those who may be affected by the change. 
Every one who has bought, let, or hired, land since 1815, did 
SO, knowing that a very large aie in the couniry were hostile 
to the Corn Laws, and that they were liable to be changed, or 
to be annihilated, by the Legis: iture. And we are not to main- 
tain a system destructive of the public interests, or to involve 
Government in an interference i could lead to nothing but 
abuse, merely that an attempt may be made to protect a few 
individuals from the effects of their own improvidence and ne- 
glect of the most ordinary precautions. 
But, in point of fact, only a small portion of the empire is 
occupied by tenants for a term of years, paying a fixed money 
rent, indepe ndent of contingencies. Every body knows that a 
very great part of England is held by tenants at will ; that is, by 
tenants who may leave their farms whenever they please, upon 
giving due notice. If such persons pay too high rents, it is thei sir 
own fault ; and it is very difficult indeed, to see how they are 
to be injuriously affected: by any change in the Corn Laws, Ex- 
clusive of these, a large class of farmers, holding under leases, 
do not pay fixed 1 money rents, but rents i with the price of 
corn; so that whether it fetches 50s. or 60s. a-quarter is really 
nearly the same thing to them. The soneaiaie e few who pay 
fixed money rents, under leases having a considerable time to run, 
may safely be left to deal with their Tandlords on the sound prin- 
ciple of mutual interest. It is not, and it cannot possibly be, for 
the advantage of a landlord to act unfairly or harshly by his te- 
nants. ‘Lhe experience of every part of Ae empire proves that 
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those estates are always in the best order, and yield in the end 
the largest returns, where rents are never carried beyond the sum 
that an industrious tenant is fairly able to pay. 

But we advert to these points rather because they have been 
dwelt upon by others, than because we are of opinion that the 
srobable fall of prices under the system we have proposed would 
oes any sensible influence upon rents. A fall of 7s. or 8s. in 
the price of corn would, amongst other things, certainly occasion 
an increased demand for butchers’ meat, cheese, butter, and other 
agricultural products. ‘The price of the latter might not rise in 
consequence of a modification of the Corn Laws, but assuredl 
there is no reason whatever for supposing that it would be redu- 
ced. If any land ceased to be cultivated it would be applied to 
pasturage ; and though its gross produce might be less, yet, as 
the expense of attending to it would be next to nothing, it might 
yield quite as high a rent as before. Neither is it to be doubted 
that the greater prosperity of manufactures and commerce that 
would follow from the regular admission of foreign corn, under a 
moderate duty, would redound, in no ordinary degree, to the ad- 
vantage of agriculture. Prices did not rise in the interval be- 
tween the peace of Paris, in 1763, and the breaking out of the 
late war; and yet, with the exception of two or three years, to- 
wards the close of the American war, all sorts of agricultural im- 
provements were carried on during this period with extraordinary 
vigour and success ; and there was a progressive and very consi- 
derable rise of rent. This resulted from the great increase of 
manufactures ; the new markets that were opened on all sides ; 
and especially from the greater demand for animal food, in conse- 
quence of the greater wealth diffused throughout the country. 
Similar causes will doubtless be in future productive of similar 
effects. And we venture to predict, that were the Corn Laws 
modified in some such way as we have suggested, a very short 
time only would elapse till rents were decidedly higher than they 
will ever be under the present system. 

It seems to be pretty generally supposed, that landlords have 
suffered more than any other class, from the change in the situa- 
tion of the country since the peace. The fact, however, is not 
really so; and though it were, it could have no influence upon 
this question. The fall of rents since 1815, may be taken, at an 
average of Great Britain, at about 25 per cent, not more. But 
the fall in the rate of profit realized by manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and in the interest received by the monied classes, has 
been decidedly greater than this. ‘The encumbrances of the 
landlords have also been much dwelt upon, but without good 
reason ; for wherever they consist of debts to strangers contracted 
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during the high prices, the payments on their account have, 
speaking generally , been reduced to a greater degree than rents. 
All those landlords, too, who either live wholly or partly in 
towns, derive peculiar advantages from the fall in the price of 
farm produce. ‘They pay less for their bread, beef, and beer; 
less for the keeping of their horses; and re ap, in short, the same 
direct advantage from the fall as a manufacturer or a stockholder. 
Their being identified with a monopoly system, which, while it 
is injurious to the other classes, is not, and can never be of any 
real benefit to them, is the only unfavourable circumstance in 
the condition of the landlords of England. 

The other arguments in favour of the existing restrictions on 
the importation of foreign corn wiil not detain us long. The 
notion that, if we regularly imported, we might be suddenly de- 
prived of our supplies from abroad, and reduced, in consequence, 
to the greatest distress, is really too ridiculous to deserve notice. 
We often hear of agriculturists, manufacturers, &c., being in- 
volved in the greatest difficulties, from a disinclination on the part 
of others to buy; but we never yet have heard, and it may be 
safely affirmed that we never will hear, of their voluntarily dis- 
tressing themselves by refusing to sell. Whatever difficulty we 
have ever hitherto met with in obtaining supplies from abroad, 
has resulted entirely from our own policy. Owing to the capri- 
cious and accidental nature of our demand, it is of little or no 
advantage to the foreign cultivator; and little or no corn has 
been raised in the view of its being sent to England. But it 
would be quite another thing were our ports always open. The 
supply of the deficiency of the English markets would then be 
an object of great importance to the Polish, Russian, American, 
and other foreign cultivators, who, there can be no doubt, would, 
in consequence, extend their tillage, and increase their disposable 
surplus. 

The following table, which exhibits the quantities of the dif- 
ferent sorts of foreign corn imported in 1831, and the countries 
whence they came, shows the absurdity of supposing that any 
combination should ever be formed to de »prive us of supplies. We 
are, in this respect, quite independent of the whims and caprices of 
particular Cabinets. But it deserves notice, that were our ports 
regularly open, the Government of no foreign nation, from which 
we imported any considerable quantity of grain, could put a stop 
to the trade, without inflicting the most serious injury on its own 
subjects, and occasioning the most violent complaints. The 

efforts of Napoleon to exclude us from the Continent, contributed, 


perhaps as much as the snows of Russia, to the overthrow of his 
“colossal power. 
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But it is said, that if we neglect our own agriculture, and de- 
pend on that of forei gn countries for supplies, any serious defi- 
ciency could not be made up by importation. But who says that 
we are to neglect our agriculture ? We have already seen that 
the produce of our agriculture has increased since the peace, so 
as to be able to feed nearly three millions of additional mouths, 
notwithstanding the heavy fall of prices in the interval ; so that 
it is contradictory and absurd to contend that the trifling addi- 


tional fall of price that would be occasioned by the adoption of 


the system we have recommended could occasion the neglect of 
agriculture. Besides, though it were so, the objection would 
not be good. A nation confined to its own resources may suffer 
severely from a deficient crop; but it is clear, that a nation 
drawing a portion of her supplies from different quarters, and 
availing herself of all the peculiar facilities of production given 
by Providence to different countries, must be less affected by the 
vicissitudes of harvests. We have frequently heard of a local, 
but never of a general scarcity. 

Mr Barton, in the pamphlet placed at the head of this article, 
endeavours to prove that a high price of corn diminishes morta- 
lity ; and in favour of this singular position, he produces tables 
of burials, prices, &c., from 1780. But, whatever this gentle- 
man may think, it does not necessarily follow, that because 
two ducemetesnes are consentaneous, the one is, therefore, the 
cause of the other. The improved condition and habits of the 
labouring and middle classes since 1780, coupled with the ex- 
tirpation of the small-pox, and other improvements in medical 
science, have occasioned a diminution in the rate of mortality, 
which has more than balanced the contrary influence of the in- 
creased price of corn. Mr Barton would have been quite as 
logical, and quite as correct, had he ascribed the diminished mor- 
tality to the increase in the number of steam-engines, or to the 
more general employment of children in factories. 

But we are told, that though every other objection to the plan 
we have proposed could be successfully disposed of, it is imprac- 
ticable, inasmuch as the duty on importation could not be levied 
in scarce years. If the duty were oppressiv e—that is, if it were 
imposed artificially to bolster up prices, and not fairly to coun- 
tervail the peculiar burdens laid on the agriculturists—it might 
frequently require to be suspended ; but we are satisfied, that w vith 
a reasonable and moderate duty of 6s. or 7s., accompanied with 
a corresponding drawback, the fluctuations of price would be 
confined within such narrow limits, that the anticipated necessity 
would rarely, if ever, arise. If it did, the Privy Council might 

easily suspend the duty. No one objects to the Habeas Corpus 
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Act, that it is necessary sometimes to place it in abeyance ; and 
its occasional suspension would be no more valid objection to 
the proposed plan. There is no good reason for thinking that 
any interference with it would be required once in half a cen- 
tury. 

We do, therefore, hope that this great question will be taken 
up by Parliament, while there is yet time dispassionately to 
consider it in all its bearin gs. It must be evident to every man 
of sense that the present system cz annot, and ought not, to con- 
tinue. And such being the case, a wise Statesman will embrace 
the earliest opportunity, consistently with the consideration due to 
so important a subject, of bringing forward the necessary modi- 
fications. The grand object ought to be, if possible, to put 
down agitation by introducing a measure bottomed on sound 
principles, and calculated to satisfy reasonable men of all parties 
And such, we humbly conceive, is the measure we have endea- 
voured to elucidate. 








in Two Dialogues ; 
" with a Pr bathers y Dialogue. London: 1833. 


FJ ue philosophical criticism of satire, or, it may rather be said, 

of satirical poetry, is a province which, as far as we know, 
is as yet unexplored. We have no intention of entering hese 
fully into the subject. But a few words concerning one great 
feature of it will, as we think, form a not unsuitable preface to 
the account which we are about to give of the little volume 
before us. 

That satire is, or may be, true poetry, the writings of Pope 
alone afford evidence sufticient. ‘To mention one only of the pro- 
minent excellences to be found in his satires, their terseness, 
and harmony, and even their epigrammatic point and conceit, how 
alien soever from simplicity of expression, yet tend always to 
produce a single effect on the mind of the reader, and to ‘swell 
the sacrifice of whatever victim he brings before us. The indig- 
nation of Juvenal, and the gravity of Johnson, tend in like manner 
to bring one object before our minds, and to amplify it. And 
if this be not poetry in them, neither can it be poetry in Crabbe 
or Cowper, or in either the verse or prose of our lamented 
Scott. Of good poetry, moreover, this is one of the very highest 
excellences. As it is of the essence of military generalship to 
bring large masses to bear on one point, so is it of the essence of 
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the poet's art to bring likewise to bear on one point many im- 
pressions. ‘To do this in matters of feeling is to be a pathetic 
—in matters of description, a graphic—in matters of wit, a bril- 
liant writer. We shall not stop to consider whether there be any 
poetical qualities besides these. It is enough for our purpose to 
observe, that as there is nothing poetical in the exercise of the 
reasoning powers alone, so neither is the exercise of these powers 
inconsistent with poetry. If, for instance, a writer can infuse 
pathos or brilliancy into his arguments, his arguments may be no 
or poetical than his descriptions ; and, if they be just and true, 
their truth and justice will not diminish, but will add greatly 
to the effect of the fervour or power with which their strictly 
poetical qualities are conceived or expressed. In all writing pos- 
sessed of those qualities, nothing more is requisite to make it true 
poetry, than that the power be not lost or dissipated in uncom- 
ined or unintelligible movements; or that the instrument have 
not only the tones in it which a skilful artist may call out, but 
that it also be taught to breathe those tones forth with a suffi- 
ciently continuous and steady effect. 
We think that these principles, which are true of poetry in 
eneral, are especially so of satirical poetry ; and also that they 
fead us to a discovery of the chief causes which reduce or limit its 
popularity. There is certainly no other sort of writing in which 
powerful minds are more naturally disposed to indulge, and yet 
none perhaps which, with some splendid exceptions, so soon dies 
and is forgotten. This is partly because its usual objects are tran- 
sient and personal, but partly also, we think, in consequence of 
the almost universal adoption of the form of Dialogue as the 
vehicle in which it is issued. We do not object to this form of 
writing altogether. There is no other which gives better or more 
natural play to a quick and lively imagination and ingenuity. It 
is, perhaps, for this reason that it became so popular among the 
Greeks, and that it has also been adopted by Berkeley in a 
dialogue of which it is little to say that it is not inferior to any 
of the Socratic. But that it is a form of writing essentially de- 
fective in power, may be easily collected from what we have said. 
It is the very nature of dialogue to break up those masses of 
impression which all effective poetry brings to bear on one point. 
There are two ways in which it does this. It either opens a cross 
fire from an opposite battery, and so riddles the whole platoon, and 
spoils the charge; or otherwise the charge is made on a very 
soft-headed respondent, who has but few, and these but idle, 
words to give in return. ‘This is a dilemma from which compo- 
sitions of this kind cannot escape. Either the subordinate per- 


former plays blindly into the hands of his principal; or, if he 
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be made a real party, and allowed to advocate his own cause with 
spirit, a still worse evil is produced. The critical and contro- 
versial faculties are then summoned to decide the question at 
issue, and all the traces of passion and of impression fade away from 
the scene. The ‘ Hind and Panther’ affords a sufficient e xample. 
If there be any writer in our language of whom we may affirm 
that he was better qualified than any other to tinge argument 
with poetical effect, it is Dryden. But though he hes put forth 
his whole strength and his whole heart in this poem, it has no- 
where any dominion over the affections; and, though abounding 
in passages of vigour and poignancy, cannot now be read except 
as a task. 

The application of these cursory observations to the poem 
before us, is, that we think its Mr A. would have done better 
without Mr B. A writer who reminds us by turns of Crabbe 
and of Cowper, no less than of Pope, assuredly is not wanting in 
any of the intellectual requisites which a satirical poet ought to 
yossess. The author's object is a very noble one, and he reaches 
it fully; but the form of dialogue w hich he assumes, intercepts, 
we think, much of the i impression which the evident sincerity, 
and high tone of moral feeling with which he writes, would 
otherwise make. The general purport of the work is to enforce 
the duty of our regarding each other as equally the children of 
an impartial and be nevolent Parent, and of our disallowing to 
the odious principle of theological hatred any ingress into our 
minds. Without entering into any of the subordinate matter, we 
may state this generally, as the argument of the pages before us; 
and we shall now proceed to quote a few passages illustrative of 
the phrase and temper in which it is carried on. Some of the 
couplets, and shorter passages, in particular, appear to us to be 
of a high order of excellence. But there is an apparent want 
of practice in writing, or a too habitual indulgence of condensa- 
tion of thought, which often severely taxes our powers to unravel 
the meaning. 

The following portrait of the perhaps unrivalled female hero- 
ism of Mrs Fry. is perfeetly worthy (and more than this cannot 


be said) of its subject : 


‘ Just so, within that loathsome prison gate, 

Mid guilt and crime, and ribald laugh and hate, 

Yon female saint, with steadfast footstep, moves, 

And bears the ill, because the good she loves ; 

Untainted walks amid their tainted leaven, 

Sees earth’s worst part, and communes still with heaven. 
A. But principles we hate, and not the man. 
B. 'Tis dangerous thus to balance on a span : 
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For, spite such nice distinction, logic-spun, 
Thinker and thought, to common minds, are one. 
Not Calvin’s self could snap the vulgar tether, 
So burn’d the man and principles together.’ 


On the forced contributions too often levied by a class of reli- 


gionists, who cannot be expected to possess much favour with a 
satirist, we have the following commentary :— 


‘ But for the paltry tribe, who calculate, 

Still ere they give, the profit and the rate ; 

Each pro and con in balanced file array'd, 

And charity itself—a thing of trade ; 

And even, when worldly least, then lent, not given ; 
Upcounting still their interest score with heaven : 
But for these ruffian-mendicants : (just such 

Le Sage hath drawn—a musket for a crutch :) 
Who quest for alms, in accent of command, 

And in the name of pity, bid me stand ; 

Hector'd by such, I prize at equal rate, 

Who robs me with the pistol, or the plate.’ 


From so small a work we must not multiply citations, and 
therefore conclude with the following, as conveying as clear a 
notion as any other we could select, of the general feeling and 
character of the whole :— 


¢ And what though some, not shunning to be taught, 
Nay, thirsty for the truth, yet find it not; 
Like fainting traveller, through Arabian sand, 
Where the shy fount still mocks the searching hand 
Condemned to tread the Doubter’s dreary way, 
To the last tinge of life’s descending day. 
Yet even for these,—the spirit bold and rude, 
And all the irreverent heat of youth subdued,— 
Slow rolling years at length have done their part, 
Whilst from the husband's and the father’s heart, 
New feelings, household interests, budding out,— 
If not supplanting, yet o’ershadowing doubt,— 
Produce at length the calm submitted mind, 
That past and present scans with will resign’d, 
And onward pondering o'er the dark untrod, 
In humblest acquiescence rests on God. 

‘ And yet such faith though God perhaps permit, 
Nor church, nor conventicle, deem it fit. 
No sheltering niche have they for trembling doubt : 
Or true, or false, the creed must still be stout, 
Pledg'd to some sect—less matter what that one,— 
But woe betide the wretch who herds with none. 

‘ Each hath his own prophetic dream, I wis— 
His mad millennium scheme—and mine is this : 
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A greater than the old Saturnian birth 

Shall come, when o’er this vex’d and vexing earth 
Tolerance her wing shall spread, like parent dove, 
And faith be but another word for love ; 

And conscience, on no synods forced to wait, 


Herself perform the work of sect and state. 
. 7. * - * * 


By simple folk bred up, unwont to range, 

I cling to childhood’s prayers, and shrink from change : 
But taught the Gospel came, that stripes should cease, 
Hold, like Moravian, its best lesson—Peace : 

On harder doctrines lean, in quiet, trust, 

And leave polemic folios in their dust ;— 

But this point hold, howe’er each sect may brawl, 
Where pure the life, where free the heart from gall, 
Whate’er the creed, Heaven luoks with love on all.’ 


That we concur unreservedly in all these sentiments, (and in- 
deed there is scarcely any sentiment of the author in which we 
do not concur,) the pages of this journal must bear ample testi- 
mony. And to this we may add, what is no slight praise, that 
the author's hatred of intolerance, does not lead him into any 
intolerant severity towards any of those persons, who, from too 
dogmatic an education, or from too narrow and exclusive prin- 
ciples of religion, may still hold opinions less truly catholic than 
we think they ought to do, and even hope they will do. But 
we may also observe, that though he has not conjured up quite 
out of ‘nothing the giant on whom he inflicts wounds, which in 
all reason ought to be mortal, he yet has very much amplified 
his giant’s re al form and dimensions. A man of liberal educa- 
tion, and who has plainly lived in good society, must, we think, 
have been unfortunate, if, in these times, he has found it he 

character of any circle in which he has mixed, to deny that error, 
or discrepancy of faith, may often be involuntary, and therefore 
honest ; or to exclude any honest or conscientious individual 
from the approbation of the common Father of mankind, or from 
the happiness which that Father will bestow in the future world, 
on all who love and serve him in sincerity. A great degree of 
confusion, as to the process by which this is to be brought about, 
and how it is to be reconciled to subscriptions and creeds, i is, we 
doubt not, exceedingly common; and among the many mani- 
festations of spirits and tongues which we are now visited with, 
we are well aware that some are very selfish and exclusive. 
For subscriptions and creeds we are no sticklers. We at least 
think, that if they are narrow, they ought to be enl: arged. But 
still we are confident, that the great preponderance i in weight, in 
numbers, and in orthodoxy, of the members not of our own 
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Church only, and of the Church of England, but also of that of 
Rome, both join in the feeling as expressed above, that with God 
sincerity is all in all, and also sincerely hold this feeling to be 
consistent, and without any questionable casuistry, with all the 
formularies to which they assent or subscribe. 


Arr. II 1.—Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, from 
the Time of the Norman Conquest. With a Preliminary Vo- 
lume on the first race of Ancestry whence the House of Russell 
had its orign, By J. H. Wirren, M.R.S.L. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London; 1833. 


| tbat history, usually confined to dates and pedigrees, as- 
‘ sumes a higher tone, and becomes an object of general in- 
terest, when it illustrates the character and manners of past times, 
or throws light on the great revolutions that take place, at cer- 
tain periods, in human affairs. In this last respect, Mr Wiffen 
has been singularly fortunate in his choice of the family, whose 
history he has undertaken to elucidate. The first of the House 
of Russell who attained to eminence, flourished at a time when 
the Reformation of Religion gave a new turn to the foreign and 
domestic policy of his country. A second member of the family 
was deeply engaged in that memorable contest between liberty 
and prerogative, which brought one monarch to the scaffold, and 
hurled another from his throne. A third, the best beloved and 
most popular of his name, sealed with his blood his attachment 
to the rights and liberties of his countrymen. ‘The last of the 
family commemorated in these pages, took an active part in those 
strugyles between the Court and the Aristocracy, which have ended 
in the reconstruction of the House of Commons ona more popular 
basis than had ever existed in any former period of our history. 
In this last innovation, it may be added, as well as in the change 
of religion, and in the contests with prerogative, the name of 
Russell again appears in connexion with Reform. 

Mr Wiffen, with the usual passion of antiquaries to dive into 
the darkest and least interesting parts of their subject, has dedi- 
cated a preliminary volume to the early, and, we must confess, 
problematical history of the Russells. He has more satisfactorily 
traced the origin of their name to the castle of Rozel, near Cher- 
bourg, in Lower Normandy, the possessors of which, as frequent- 
ly happened in the infancy of surnames, appear to have taken their 
designation from one of their principal fiefs. The signature of 
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Hugh du Rozel occurs as witness to a charter of Matilda, wife 
of the Conqueror, as early as 1066. But, though usually called 
du Rozel, the possessors of that domain, with a latitude not un- 
frequent in the early history of the feudal baronaye, sometimes 
styled the mselves De Barneville, from another castle that belonged 
to them. A branch of the f family obtained the fief of Rosel, near 
Caen, which, from the similarity of its name, had that appella- 
tion most probably given to it by its possessor, a younger son of 
the Lord du Rozel. It is from this younger branch that Mr 
Wiffen derives the Dukes of Bedford. 

The family of du Rozel, according to the information collected 
by Mr Wiffen in Normandy, was itself a younger branch of the 
Bertrands, Lords of Briquebee, descended from Drogo, the com- 
panion, if not the relation, of Rollo, first Duke of Normandy. 
This extraction gives our author an opportunity of exhibiting a 
pedigree of the Russells from Olaf the sharp-eyed, King of 
Rerik, in the sixth century, to Hugh Bertrand, alias du Rozel, 
alias de Barneville, who accompanied the Conqueror in his inva- 
sion of England. It has also furnished him with an excuse for 
extracting from Snorro some curious details of the predatory habits, 
ferocious manners, and vindictive passions of the Jarls and Vikingr, 
the ancestors of Rollo, and enabled him to touch on the adven- 
tures of the Bertrands in Apulia, and to enter on the part they 
took in the civil wars and dissensions of Normandy before the Con- 
quest. ‘These topics diversify agreeably the early and more arid 
parts of his work. 

Hugh du Rozel, the first person who is known to have assumed 
that designation, attended the Conqueror in his invasion of Eng- 
land, and, with his four sons, assisted at the battle of Hastings. 
One of his sons accompanied Robert of Normandy in the first 
Crusade ; and, under the name of the Lord de Barneville, distin- 
guished himself greatly in that cupenitian. After prodigies of 
valour, in various encounters with the Saracens, he perished under 
the walls of Antioch, universally regretted by the army. ~~ 
younger brother Hugh, Lord of Rosel, near Caen, returned i 
safety from the Holy Land, and establishing himself in En; ae 
became the progenitor of the Dukes of Bedford, 

It does not appear that Hugh du Rosel or his sons obtained 
any distinguished recompense for their services in the conquest 
of England. No one of the name of Russell is to be found in 
* Domesday’ among the tenants in chief, though persons of the 
name of Rozell and Rozellin are repeatedly mentioned as under- 
tenants. It is stated in the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ that the manor of 
Kingston Russell, in Dorsetshire, had been in the family of Rus- 
sell from the time of William the Bastard, If this be correct, 
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they must have held it originally as under-tenants, or it must have 
been granted to them after the conclusion of the survey. It is 
valued in the * Testa de Nevill’ at half a hide of arable land, and 
described as a manor held in serjeanty, under the obligation of 
serving the King as Marshal of the Butlery at Christmas and 
Faster. 

Mr Wiffen appears to have employ ed great pains and industry 
in tracing the family of Russell, in many of its branches, throu sh 
the offices and employ ments they held, ‘the lands they possessed, 
and the maniages they contracted, during the long period that 
elapsed from the Norman C onquest to the : accession of the House 
of ‘Tudor. But, as these are points of little interest to gene- 
ral readers, we shall proceed at once to the founder of the future 
wealth and greatness of the family. 

John Russell, afterwards Earl of Bedford, was eldest son of 
James Russell of Barwick, in the county of Dorset. Little is 
known of his early life or education, He appears to have tra- 
velled abroad, and to have obtained a knowledge of foreign lan- 
yuages. In consequence of this acquisition, he was sent for, by 
his relation Sir Thomas ‘Trenchard, to entertain Philip of Aus- 
tria, who, with his wife Joanna, heiress of Castile, had been 
driven by stress of weather to land at Weymouth. Philip, 
pleased with the conversation of Mr Russell, carried him to Wind- 
sor, and introduced him to the notice of Henry VII., who ap- 
pointed him one of the gentlemen of his privy chamber. In this 
situation he was continued by Henry VIII.; and on the breaking 
out of hostilities with France, he accompanied that monarch to 
the Continent as a volunteer. In the war that followed, he dis- 
tinguished himself as an active and successful partisan ; and on 
the. surrender of ‘Tournay he was named deputy-governor of that 
fortress, and had a grant of lands in the newly conquered coun- 
try, in testimony and recompense of his services. In a subsequent 
war he sign: ilized himself in the capture of Morlaix, lost an eye 
on the oceasion, and with Sir Thomas More and others, received 
the honour of knighthood on the spot, from the Earl of Surrey, 
Admiral of the fleet. In 1523, he was sent on a secret mission 
to the Constable of Bourbon, who, in resentment of his private 
injuries, had offered to betray his country, and open to the ene- 
mies of France an entrance into the heart of that kin zdom. Rus- 
sell reached Chantilly without discovery, and concluded a treaty 
with Bourbon according to his instructions. But the plot being 
surmised or detected before it was ripe for execution, the Con- 
stable, instead of accomplishing his treasonable purpose, was com- 
pelled to escape as a fugitive from the country he had intended 
to betray ; and returning with a band of foreigners, he was baffled 
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by the perfidy of his German mercenaries, in his attempt to pene- 
trate into France. On this discomfiture, Bourbon repaired to the 
Imperial army in Italy, and Russell remained in communication 
with him at Bes sancon. 

In the following c: umpaign, Russell appears to have found no 
small difficulty in conv eying to Bourbon the money intrusted to 
his care for the use of that adventurer in his projected i invasion of 
Provence. From Geneva to Chambery he had it carried on mules, 
* packed in bales, trussed with baggage, as oats and old clothes, 
to make it bulky, and nicked with a merchant’s nick, as mer- 
chants accustomably doth use to convey meschandion to Italy 
upon mules, for other carriage is not possible to be had.’ Arri- 


‘ 


. 


ved at Chambery, he informs his employers that the Duke of 


Savoy, ‘like a noble and gentle prince, had lovingly condescend- 
* ed to let the money be transported to Turin on his own mules 


‘in his coffer, wherein accustomably is carried the ornaments and 
‘ 


‘every coffer, to the intent that none otherwise may be thought 


‘ than that it is his stuff unto his chapel belonging.’” Under this 

sanctified cloak were the wages of Henry VIII. transmitted, by 
a neutral prince, to the Constable of Bourbon, for the ruin and 
devastation of his country. How it must surprise the ‘ noble and 
‘ gentle’ money-brokers ‘of the present day, to find such difficul- 
ties in the conveyance of subsidies to a be lligerent. We have 
heard of the clerk in a counting-room being desp: itched from Lon- 
don to Vienna, with a passport through Holland, and a mystical 
scrap of paper in his pocket, which was sufficient to rekindle the 
flames of war, and once more to let loose hordes of ruthless bar- 
barians to lay waste and desolate the civilized world. In the 
sixteenth century the scarcity of money and want of credit were 
the great obstacles to extensive plans of conquest, and the great 
safeguards to nations against flagitious attacks on their indepen- 
dence. 

Russ-ll remained in Italy, after the battle of Pavia, till the 
departure of Bourbon for Spain. The Court of England had, in 
the meantime, changed entirely its system of foreign policy ; in 
consequence of which he was, soon after his return, sent a second 
time into Italy, to negotiate with the Pope, who had also aban- 
doned his former ally, and entered into a league, with Henry and 
Francis, against the Emperor. In his second mission, Sir John 
Russell had many difficulties to encounter from the fears and va- 
cillations of the Papal court ; and, in the course of his negotiations, 
he was exposed to no small personal danger from the preponder- 
ance of the Imperialists in Italy. In a third mission he was sent 


stuff of his chapel; and upon them is written the contents of 
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to Bologna, to confer with Lautrec, commander of the French 
armies in that country. 

The services of Sir John Russell abroad could not fail to reeom- 
mend him for employment at home. But, though favoured by 
Wolsey, he appears to have had no great advancen ment in his for- 
tune till Cromwell was placed at the head of affairs. He had 
been intimately connected with Cromwell while in Italy, and had 
received from him useful aid and adviee when placed in a situa- 
tion of difficulty and peril at Bologna; in return for which he had 
introduced Cromwell into the service of Wolse *y, and recomme nd- 
ed him to the favour of the King. Cromwell was not unmindful 
of their past friendship, and, on his own elevation to power, he 
procured for Sir John Russell the place of Comptroller of the 
Household, and the rank of Privy Counsellor. On the breaking 
out of an insurrection in Lincolnshire, occasioned by the innova- 
tions of Henry and his minister in matters of re ‘ligion, Russell was 
employed to appease the insurgents, which he accomplished without 
bloodshed; and, on the birth of Edward VI, he was raised, with 
other commoners, to the peerage, and to enable him to maintain 
his dignity, he had a grant from the Crown of the manor of 
Amersham, which had been forfeited seventeen years before by 
the attainder of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. That there was 
any crime or disgrace in accepting from the Crown the manor of 
Amersham, because it had once belonged to a Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who may or may not have been guilty of the treason for 
which he suffered, no one but Mr Burke, i in the irritable and vin- 
dictive temper of his later years, could have ventured to insinuate. 
The manor of Amersham had escheated to the Crown by a legal 
judgment; and as the law then stood, it was competent for the 
reigning prince to bestow it, in reward of services to the state, on 
any one he thought deserving of such a recompense, Whether 
forfeited by a recent or by an ancient attainder, it was equally at 
the dispos: al of the Crown ; and in neither case was the person, to 
whom the grant was made, legally or morally responsible for the 
manner in which it had fallen into the hands of government. 
Lord Russell had no more to do with the execution of the Duke 
of Buckingham than Mr Burke himself. He was alive, indeed, 
at the time, but had neither been judge, accuser, nor witness, at 
the trial. It was probably on account of its vicinity to his estate 
of Chenies, that Amersham was selected as the reward of his ser- 
vices, and the means of enabling him to support his dignity. 

Soon after the elevation of Lord Russell to the peerage he was 
made Knight of the Garter, and appointed Lord W: arden of the 
Stannaries. For these favours he seems to have been indebted tothe 
influence of Cromwell ; and, though far from deserting that mini- 
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ster on his fall—having, on the contrary, as Mr Wiffen informs us, 
‘ with virtuous boldness remonstrated for pardon,’—his course of 
prosperity was not interrupted by that event. In 1541 he was 
constituted Lord High Admiral, and named President of the 
Council which was instituted for the administration of justice in 
the south-western counties. In 1543 he exchanged the office of 
Lord High Admiral for the Privy Seal ; and, in the last expedition 
of Henry into France, he assisted at the taking of Boulogne, and 
commanded with the Duke of Norfolk at the siege of Montreuil. 
After his return to England, he was actively engaged in providing 
for the defence of the south- western coast against a n thre: atened des- 
cent of the French: and on the death of the King, he was one of 
the sixteen executors named in his will. 

During the reign of Edward VI., Lord Russell was employed 
in repressing a formidable insurrection in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, which had been provoke ‘d by the innovations in religion, and 
exasperated by extensive enclosures of commons. For | this ser- 
vice he was created Earl of Bedford, and during the remainder of 
that reign he continued in the office of Privy Seal, taking as little 
part as possible i in the internal dissensions of the ministry. On the 
conclusion of a treaty of marriage between Queen Mary and Philip 
of Spain, grandson of his first patron, he was sent to Corunna to 
obtain the ratification of the marriage articles before the arrival of 
that prince in England; and soon after his return he expired at 
his house in the Strand, forty-nine years after his first introduc- 
tion to public life ; leaving behind him, says Mr Wiffen, ‘ the re- 

* putation of being almost the only nobleman at Court, who, by 
‘his prudence, moderation, and innate gentleness of heart, had 
‘ managed to stand well with all parties ‘during the changes, the 
¢ troubles, and the factions, of four successive reigns.’ He appears, 
indeed, to have been a man of singular prudence, and of no mean 
capacity for business, faithful to his friends, but not above profit- 
ing by ‘their misfortunes when he could no longer serve them. 

‘We have entered into this, perhaps tedious, enumeration of the 
principal services and employments of the Earl of Bedford, as 
affording some explanation of the honours and rewards heaped 
upon him, without having recourse to the calumnious imputation 
of Mr Burke, that he was indebted to his baseness and subservi- 
ency for his fortune. According to that accomplished but malig- 
nant libelle or, the first Earl of Bedford was * the minion of Henry 
all likelihood such another as his master—the prompt 
and greedy instrument of a levelling tyrant—his favourite and 
chief adviser—one who brought poverty, wretchedness, and 
depopulation on his country—a courtier raised to eminence by 
instigating a tyrant to injustice.’ To these charges it may be 
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answered, that they have no foundation whatever but in the ulcer- 
ated and distempered imagination of Mr Burke. History gives 
no authority for them. ‘The Earl of Bedford was employed with 
others in the service of Henry VIII. ; but there is no ground for 
the assertion that he was the minion or chief adviser of that mo- 
narch. It was not to the partiality of the King, but to the favour- 
able opinion of Wolsey and Cromwell, that he owed his first ad- 
vancement in the public service. During the prose cution of the 
divorcee, and at the time of the establishme nt of the royal supre- 
macy, he had not even a privy counsellor’s place. W hen the mo- 
nasteries were suppressed, he was comptrolle r of the household—an 
office not likely to give him much weight in affairs of state. He 
was none of the commissioners appointed to investigate the abuses 
in these foundations, or to persuade or compel their inmates to 
surrender their possessions to the Crown. In an age soured with 
theological acrimony, and inflamed with religious animosities, he 
is not “accused of harshness or severity to the adherents of the 
ancient faith. He presided, it is true, by virtue of his office, at 
the trial of the Abbot of Glastonbury, who was condemned by 
the verdict of a jury and hanged for theft ; but, on the other hand, 
it was at his intercession the “Abbot of Peterborow was spared, for 
whom he applied to Cromwell as being ‘ an honest man, and as 
‘ ready and obedient a subject as any one of his coat in England.’ 
He served or commanded in many fore ign expeditions with credit 
and re putation, and was repe atedly charged with the defence of 
the coast of England against foreign invasion. If he was em- 
ployed to put down inte nal distur bance es, he is not accused either of 
slackness or of cruelty in the discharge of that duty. In the reign 
of Edward he was appointed to negotiate peace with France, and 
in obedience to his instructions, he gave back Boulogne to its 
former masters, four years before the stipulated term for its sur- 
render—a_ place which he had contributed to take, and which 
neither he nor any one else thought it advisable to keep. In a 
long political life ‘he deserted no friend, and never abandoned the 
cause he had espoused. A partisan of the Reformation, he re- 
ceived from its friends splendid rewards for his services, and had 
therefore no occasion, in his declining vears, to accept from his 
political adversaries what might be considered the price of his ter- 
giversation. He seems to have been a man of good sense, with- 
out brilliant or commanding qualities, and to have served four 
successive princes without ‘the employment of any bad arts to 
ain or to secure their favour. 
The Earl of Bedford, it is true, was enriched by grants of abbey 
lands, which the Crown had acquired by forced surrenders or direct 
confiscation. It is unnecessary to enter on the means employed 
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by Henry and his ministers for the suppression of monasteries. 
The Earl of Bedford does not appear to have been either the ad- 
viser or agent in these measures, The grants made to him were 
of lands already annexed to the Crown. Similar grants had been 
made in every reign since the Conquest. When lands fell to the 
Crown by escheat or forfeiture, it had been usual at all times, after 
a longer or shorter interval, to confer them on persons who had ren- 
dered real or supposed services to the state. ‘The grants of Henry 
VIIL., differed in no respect from those of his predecessors, except 
in their magnitude, and in the offence they gave, and still give, to 
religious parties. ‘The Catholics lament the uses from which they 
were subtracted. The Protestant clergy grudge them to laymen, 
and murmur at the selfishness which could appropriate otherwise 
than to the church established by law, the spoils that had been 
wrested from its predecessor. Regarding themselves as inheritors 
from the Catholic clergy, they are enraged that any part of the 
heritage has escaped them. 

Two objections have been made to the alienations of the abbey- 
lands by Henry VIII. It has been said, that, if the estates taken 
from the monks had been retained by the Crown, the King would 
have possessed an independent revenue, without taxes or imposi- 
tions on the subject. Such shallow politicians forget that it has 
been the necessity for parliamentary aids which has restrained 
whatever was arbitrary in prerogative, and secured and confirmed 
to the people whatever privileges and liberties they enjoy. Let 
them reflect on what must have been the fate of England, if 
Charles I. had been able to make war on Scotland without a 
plying for assistance to his English parliament. It has been held 
by another class of objectors, that to deprive the Church of pro- 
perty, once dedicated to its service, is sacrilege; and that ever 
layman, who partakes of its spoils, is guilty of that offence. te 
this doctrine were true—if the Church, like the grave, were ever 
to receive and never to render back—if its property could not be 
alienated by any authority on earth, while its aggrandisement 
could be checked only by temporal laws, that might be relaxed or 
suspended from temporary considerations—the Church would be 
an abyss in which all the landed property of the kingdom must in 
time be engulfed. But the objection proceeds on an utter con- 
fusion of thought. It is founded on a transference, in idea, to 
land, of a quality that can belong only to the persons to whom it 
appertains, or to the uses for which it is appropriated. The pro- 
prietor of land may be a sacred person, and the uses to which it 
is applied may be sacred uses; but the land itself can have no 
such character. Church property, as well as lay property, may 
be unjustly confiscated, and the crime in both cases is the same ; 
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but when once annexed to the state, it is open to laymen as much 
as to churchmen. Church lands, like lands in ancient demesne, 
may retain, in the hands of private individuals, privileges which 
they had acquired in their pristine state; but to maintain that 
land which once belonged to the Church must be for ever devoted 
to ecclesiastical uses, is not more reasonable than to say, that land 
in ancient demesne can have no lawful purchaser but the Crown. 
If land, once dedicated to sacred purposes, became for ever sacred, 
it should follow, by a parity of reasoning, that land, once dedi- 
cated to infamous uses, became for ever infamous. But who 
ever thought that the estate of the Bishop of Winchester in 
Southwark had a character of infamy attached to it, because, in 
the times of his lordship’s predecessors, it was set apart for the 
public stews, which were kept under their guidance and superin- 
tendence ? 

Francis, second Earl of Bedford, appears to have been a pious, 
charitable man, zealously attached to the Reformation. Being 
appointed governor of Berwick in 1564, he had much intercourse 
with Scotland; and his correspondence printed in these volumes, 
part of which had been already published, contains some interest- 
ing particulars of the tragic scenes passing in that kingdom. The 
following extract from one of his letters to Sir William Cecil, 
describes the little artifices practised by Mary and Darnley, to 
gain proselytes to their religion ; and, while it exposes the failure 
of their endeavours, it justifies the distrust entertained by Knox 
and other Reformers of their designs. 


‘ After my hearty commendations, I send you herewith Mr Ran- 
dolph’s letters, whereby you shall, I doubt not, understand the whole es- 
tate of things here. Religion is much feared by the godly and honest, 
and popery sought to be set up and advanced. The Queen there useth 
some speech to some, and to others she useth to take them by the hands 
and offereth to lead them with her to mass, which thing the Earls of 
Bothwell and Huntley both refused to do. ‘That Home did so, I mar- 
vel not a little. The Lord Darnley sometimes would shut up the noble- 
men in chambers, thereby to bring them to hear mass ; but such kind of 
persuasions takes no place with them. At this great assembly now, at 
the ambassador's coming, were ten Earls, whereof the one half went to 
mass, the other half to the sermon ; and so did all the lusty gentlemen 
and courtiers, triple in number in respect of the others, went to the ser- 


mon, notwithstanding the ceremony ; 80 that the Queen, at their return 
thence, marvelled thereat not a little.’ 


This letter was written after the exile of Murray, and before 
the murder of Rizzio had raised an insuperable bar between 
Mary and her husband. In the following summer, the Earl of 
Bedford was sent to the Scottish Court, to assist at the baptism 
of the young Prince, afterwards James I. of England, He was 
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most gtaciously received; and an account of the embassy; con- 
taining some characteristic features of the times, is published by 
Mr Wiffen, from a contemporary MS. written by one of the at- 
tendants of the Earl. He has also introduced into his narrative 
several original letters of the same period, one in particular from 
Queen Elizabeth, strongly marked with her hesitating, ambi- 
guous policy towards Scotland. 

Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, was early engaged in the 
struggles against prerogative excited by the arbitrary language 
and proceedings of the two first Princes of the House of Stuart ; 
and at the meeting of the Great Parliament, he was considered 
one of the principal leaders of the popular party. On the sud- 
den and total discomfiture of the Court faction, application was 
mate to him and to his friends, to accept the administration of 
affairs,—the only condition required from them being to save the 
life of the Earl of Strafford. Some particulars of the arrange+ 
ments proposed, are related by the Earl of Clarendon; but it 
seems doubtful, whether the condition could have been complied 
with ; and nothing was definitively settled, when the sudden death 
of the Earl of Bedford put an entire end to the negotiation. The 
Countess of Carlisle, who gave intelligence to the five members 
of the King’s design to go in person to the House of Commons, 
and arrest them in the bosom of that assembly, was daughter of 
the Earl of Bedford. She was told of the plot with exultation by 
the Queen, who thought it already executed. Lady Carlisle said 
nothing, but took her leave as soon as possible, and instantly sent 
a messenger to the House, who arrived just in time to save her 
friends, and perhaps her country, from destruction. 

The life of Wiliam, Lord Russell, has been written with such 
copiousness of information and soundness of judgment by one of 
his descendants, as to leave nothing to be added by Mr Wiffen. 
With the just remarks of Lord John Russell, on the state of 
England, at the time when Lord Russell fell a sacrifice to the 
tyrannical and arbitrary measures of the Court, we entirely con- 
cur. In the temper which then prevailed, there was no hope of 
rousing the people to successful resistance. This seems to have 
been the opinion entertained by Lord Russell ; and, impressed as 
he appears to have been with its truth, there is no reason to be- 
lieve, that he did more than consult with his friends, as to what 
might be practicable, if there should arise a different spirit in the 
nation. That Lord Russell was ‘ wrongfully convicted, attainted, 
‘ and executed,’ is declared in the Act of Parliament reversing his 
attainder ; and, mote than a hundred and fifty years after his 
death, in times unfavourable to the principles he held, the latest 
comtnentator on his trial does not hesitate to state, that much ii- 
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admissible evidence was produced, and much unjust prejudice 
thereby created against him—that the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion swore to what was ‘ entirely false,’ and might have been 
shown at the time to have been aineonil that in the ‘ sum- 

* ming up of the Lord Chief Justice, several erroneous statements 
* were made in some important parts, and those of a nature likely 
* to produce very considerable effect on the jury. The same au- 
thor, it is true, denies the assertion in the act of reversal, that the 
attainder of Lord Russell was obtained by ‘ partial and unjust 
* constructions of law ;’ and maintains, that ‘ in this respect, there 
* is no just cause of complaint against his judges.’ On the course 
of argument pursued by the learned gentleman, we shall not ven- 
ture an opinion. But we beg to subenit to him, whether the 
doctrine he has laid down, that consulting to levy war against 
the King, is in itself, and without other circumstances, to be 
received as evidence of a traitorous design against his life, does 
not render vain and illusory the distinction made by the statute 
of Edward III., between the crime of compassing and imagining 
the King’s death, and that of levying war against him. If con- 
sulting to levy even, had been considered by. the authors of the 
statute of treasons, evidence of an intention to take away the 
King’s life, it is inconceivable that they should have made the 
actual ley ying of war a distinct offence. But, if this construc- 
tion was not in the minds of the original makers of the law, it 
becomes what has been fitly termed * Judge-made law.’ 

Mr Wiffen has attempted a vindication of Russell, Earl of 
Orford, from the imputations cast on his character, arising out of 
his clandestine intercourse with James II., after the Revolution. 
This part of his book is the one of which we least approve : if it 
be true, as he endeavours to persuade us, that Lord Orford en- 
gaged in this intercourse with the knowledge and consent of 
King William, his loyalty may be justified, but it must be at the 
expense of his honour. ‘Io entice the exiled monarch into de- 
clarations injurious to his interests, by false and insidious assu- 
rances of support, which he never intended to give, was the part 
of a vulgar traitor, unbecoming the station of Lord Orford. 

Sir Robert W alpole was at the head of affairs when John, 
fourth Duke of Bedford, entered on public life; and the first ex- 
ertions of his Grace in Parliament, were in opposition to that mi- 
nister. On the fall of Walpole, he : appears to have been dissatis- 
fied with the use made by Pulteney of his vietory ; and, while fo- 
reign affairs were conducted hy L ord Carteret, he distinguished 
himself by hostility to the German politics, adopted by that rash 
and presumptuous Minister in compliance with the electoral 
predilections of George II. In the coalition of parties that threw 
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the friends of Lord Bath out of office, and secured the prepon- 
derance of the Pelhams, the Duke of Bedford was appointed first 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and in the discharge of that duty, he ap- 
pears to have conducted the naval affairs of his country with abi- 
lity and success,—introducing many salutary reforms into a branch 
of the public service which, for several years, had been much 
neglected. In order to make way for his friend, Lord Sandwich, 
he accepted, in 1748, the office of Secretary of State ; and in that 
situation he succeeded, after a long and difficult negotiation, in 
renewing with the Court of Madrid the amicable and commercial 
relations between England and Spain, which had been interrupted 
for many years. He remained Secretary of State till the death 
of Frederic, Prince of Wales, when the jealousy of the Pel- 
hams, which had been hitherto smothered by their timidity, broke 
out into acts of petty hostility, and drove him, by repeated slights 
and bad usage, to resign. 

From his resignation in 1751, to the conclusion of the Duke of 
Newcastle's administration, the Duke of Bedford remained out of 
office, Opposing on various occasions the measures proposed by 
the government, and refusing, from dislike and distrust of the 
Duke of Neweastle, to accept of any office under him. In the 
complicated negotiations that followed, he took an active part ; 
and, though dissatisfied with the Duke of Devonshire for sub- 
mitting to the terms imposed on him by Mr Pitt, he consented, at 
the solicitation of that nobleman, to accept the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which he held till after the accession of George 
III. But, though connected with Ministers by the post he held 
throughout the whole of Mr Pitt’s splendid administration, he dis- 
approved of the enormous, and, as he thought, useless expense of 
the German war; and when called to the Cabinet Council by 
George III., he wasthe only man there, who dared openly to oppose 
the warlike measures proposed by that great but dictatorial minis- 
ter. He was on that account selected by Lord Bute to negotiate the 
peace of 1763, which exposed him afterwards to much unmerited 
obloquy and unpopularity. On the death of Lord Egremont, he 
became President of the Council in the administration of Mr 
Grenville. In 1765, he was dismissed from office with his col- 
leagues ; and, though deeply engaged in the political intrigues that 
followed, he never accepted afterwards of any public employment. 
He died in 1771, having some years before lost his only son, a 
young man of the most amiable and respectable character. 

John, Duke of Bedford, appears to have been a man of consi- 
derable talents, both for business and debate—frank, but hot in 
temper—violent and impetuous in conduct—bold and fearless in 
character—obstinate in determinations once adopted—honest in 
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intentions, but surrounded by designing, interested persons, who 
worked on his passions, and moulded him to their purpose—the 
most ungovernable, it was said, and yet the most governed of 
mankind, 

The times in which he lived were not remarkable for great 
personages or great events. The contests engendered by the 
Reformation were at an end, and the political excitations of later 
times had not begun. It was a period of transition in the politi- 
cal world, as certain rocks and strata are conceived to be in the 
natural, At its commencement, the Protestant party, though no 
longer in danger, still talked of looking after and upholding the 
Protestant interest. At its close, the proceedings against Wilkes 
had revived those discussions, which still agitate and divide the 
civilized world, In the reigns of the first two Princes of the House 
of Brunswick, the violence of political dissension had gradually 
subsided, under a succession of administrations, more remarkable 
for their mildness than for their vigour, In this tranquil state of the 
public mind, there was no internal movement or agitation, that 
could excite disquietude ; the mass of waters was still, and 
hardly, if at all, disturbed by the light breezes, that from time to 
time produced a transient ripple on its surface. Arts and manu- 
factures were improved—commerce extended—the boundaries of 
science enlarged—and knowledge more generally diffused in those 
elasses of society, which had hitherto taken their opinions, as 
they borrowed their fashions, from their superiors. The new 
policy adopted by the Court, at the accession of George IIL, 
interrupted this state of political languor and tranquillity, Instead 
of allowing the aristocracy to govern the people, the King deter- 
mined to govern the aristocracy, Much weakness and disorder 
followed the experiment ; and, when brought to a successful issue, 
the American war was the bitter fruit of his victory, Checked 
for a moment, by the union of the aristocracy and people, he 
was again triumphant by their disunion, and by the unexpected 
aid of a most extraordinary man, who thenceforward for many 
years directed, with almost unlimited authority, the entire power 
of the state. By what course of negligence and mismanagement 
—by what lavish and reckless expenditure of public money—by 
what blind inattention to the progress of opinion—by what obsti- 
nate adherence to ancient and exploded abuses—by what internal 
discords and panic fears—the party he had formed and consolida- 
ted, fell to pieces, it would be long to rehearse. ‘The combat hegan 
in 1760, and, contrary to the intentions both of those who 
provoked and of those who first sustained the contest, the liti- 
gants have quitted the field with a shell a-piece, while the people 
have entered on their inheritance. 
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Theestablishment of the House of Brunswick led to great changes 
in the character both of Whigs and Tories. The Whigs had ori- 
ginally taken up the Hanover succession as the best security for 
their civil and religious liberties, But, in the contest they had to 
maintain, for more than thirty years, in support of the Parlia- 
mentary settlement they had made, they seem to have forgotten 
the end for which alone it was desirable. Without changing or for- 
saking the principles of their forefathers, they appear to have 
considered it their first and paramount duty to maintain the 
House of Brunswick on the throne. In the latter part of the 
reign of George II., and at the accession of George III., Whig 
and friend of the Hanover succession were synonymous terms. 
Retaining their Low Church principles, they were content to pro- 
tect the Dissenters from outrage and persecution, without repeal- 
ing the intolerant laws which affixed a stigma on that meritorious 
body, lest they should exasperate the High Church party, and 
drive them into more active Jacobitism. They courted popula- 
rity by the mildness of their government; but, to gratify and 
conciliate the Princes they had exalted, they were often induced 
to sacrifice the real interests of England to the German passions 
and prejudices of the Kings they had set over her. Opposed to a 
majority of the nation, who, from various reasons, were adverse to 
the reigning dynasty, they were compelled to use management 
and corruption in order to secure a majority in the House of 
Commons. Means were systematically pursued to reduce all the 
smaller burghs into dependence on the Whig aristocracy ; and as 
the Tories adopted, in self-defence, a similar plan of operations, 
a narrow Oligarchy was at length established, which had supreme 
dominion in the state. The members of this Oligarchy, it is 
true, were divided, and at first a majority belonged to the 
Whigs; but, in process of time, the greater part were seduced 
into an entire subserviency to the Ministers of the day, of what- 
ever party they might be composed. Some remains of popular 
representation still subsisted; but it was only in times of great 
and general excitement that it had much influence on affairs. 

The more active, intelligent, and ambitious of the Tories, either 
abjured their former principles, and went over to the ruling party ; 
or, passing into opposition, acquired the language and adopted 
the opinions of the ancient Whigs. But the great mass of the 
party remained in sullen retirement, cherishing their antiquated 
prejudices ; priding themselves on their consistency in error ; and 
waiting, in moody sulkiness, till the sunshine of Court favour 
warmed them, like so many winter grubs, into active existence. 
When they reappeared at St James’s, it was said that they had 
exchanged nothing but their badge,—the white rose for the white 
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horse. So incapable were they of public employments, that it 
was many years after the first dawning of favour before any of 
them could be trusted with an office of business. It was not till 
the administration of Lord North, that they were thoroughly 
reconciled to the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The Whigs, though united in their attachment to the House 
of Hanover, had no other bond of union, but were divided into 
clans or parties under separate leaders, jealous of one another, and 
contending for power and patronage. Of these clans, the most 
numerous and powerful was attached to the Pelhams, who had 
laboured for many years, with systematic industry, to strengthen 
their party and sow disunion among their rivals. A concurrence 
of circumstances, in 1756, shook their power. The loss of Minorca 
was imputed to the negligence of the government. ‘The defence 
of England intrusted to foreign mercenaries, in preference to a 
national militia, excited a general ery of indignation. Mr Fox, 
Secretary of State, was unpopular from the favour he enjoyed 
with the Duke of Cumberland ; and, though leader of the House 
of Commons, he was left destitute of real power, and kept in the 
dark with respect to the interior management of that Assembly, 
by the jealousies and suspicions of the Duke of Neweastle. ‘The 
Attorney-General Murray, a man of the most splendid talents, 
though ever timid from the consciousness of his early connexion 
with the Jacobites, insisted on being appointed to the office of 
Lord Chief Justice, which was then vacant. Such were the 
materials ready for conflagration, with Leicester House active 
and busily employed in blowing the coals. It was no wonder that 
the Duke of Newcastle resigned in a fright, after knocking at 
every door, and being everywhere refused admittance. One man, 
and one man only, enjoyed the confidence of the public. Mr Pitt, 
as haughty as the haughtiest of the aristocracy, made the great 
Lords truckle to his terms. But, so heavy was the yoke he im- 
posed on them, that within a few weeks after he came into office, 
they employed Mr Welbore Ellis to solicit the return of Mr Fox 
from Bath, to which he had retired for the recovery of his health, 
that they might have some one, in the House of Commons at 
least, who could make head against their imperious colleague. 
This is the true explanation of the speedy return of Mr Fox to 
the political arena he had just quitted, as appears from his cor- 
respondence, still extant, with Mr Ellis. Horace Walpole, who 
had recently betrayed, no longer retained his confidence; and, 
from ignorance of the truth, and the natural malignity of his dis- 
position, he has given, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ a false and prejudiced 
account_of what passed on this occasion. 
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In a former number* we entered into a detailed account of the 
private motives and secret intrigues that ended in the last admi- 
nistration of George II. At the accession of George III. the 
Ministry then formed was in full vigour. Mr Pitt planned and 
conducted the war. The Duke of Newcastle had charge of the 
finances. The war had been glorious beyond example, but it had 
also been expensive beyond measure. The nation was intoxicated 
with success, eager for farther conquests, and full of admiration 
for the Minister, whose commanding genius had revived the an- 
cient and long dormant energies of his country. But there were 
persons, L ord Hardwicke and the Duke of Bedford in the num- 
ber, who censured the extravagance of the German war, and 
thought that, having lowered the pride of France, we should 
listen to terms of accommodation, and grant to her a moderate 
and reasonable peace. ‘The young King, under the guidance of 
his mother and Lord Bute, had imbibed these sentiments; and, 
in the draft of his first speech to the Council, which, contrary to 
usage, he had prepared in secret without consulting his Ministers, 
he characterised the war ‘ as bloody and expensive,’ and ex- 
pressed his hope of ‘ obtaining an honourable and lasting peace.’ 
Mr Pitt remonstrated against these expressions, and with much 
difficulty had the words changed into ‘ expensive but just and 
necessary war ;’ and, after the phrase of honourable peace, had 
inserted * in concert with our allies.’ 

This and other indications, convinced Mr Pitt of an intention 
in the Court to change the Administration, of which he had been 
the vivifying and directing spirit. He is said to have communi- 
cated his suspicions to the Duke of Newcastle, and to have pro- 
posed to his Grace to join with him against Lord Bute, whose 
influence in the closet was supposed to have instigated these 
designs. Newcastle, incapable of any steady or direct course of 
policy, and jealous of the ascendency Mr Pitt had assumed, is 
said to have refused his assistance. The favourite was, conse- 
quently, allowed to pursue his career without impediment; and 
the effects very soon became visible. Lord Holderness was re- 
moved, and the seals given to Lord Bute; Legge was dismissed 
for Lord Barrington ; and, on the refusal of the Cabinet to resent 
the haughty and insulting conduct of Spain by an immediate 
declaration of war, Mr Pitt himself resigned. 

In the following Session of Parliament, the German war 
became the favourite object of attack. Regret was expressed by 
some that they had supported it so long; and the extravagance 
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with which it had been conducted, was censured by all. It was 
in vain that Mr Pitt exhausted his eloquence in defence of the 
system he had adopted. It was in Germany, he said, and with 
truth, that he had conquered America. It was the German war, 
ruinous and disgraceful to France, that had crippled her exertions 
in every other quarter of the world. Not only did his eloquence 
pass unheeded, but he was himself assailed with intemperate and 
premeditated i invective, which was not unacceptable at Court, It 
was in vain that the rupture with Spain justified his foresight and 
sagacity. It was in vain that the expeditions he had planned, 
proved successful. It was in vain that the death of the Czarina 
gave a favourable turn to the Prussian affairs. It was determined 
to make peace and abandon our ally, The Prussian treaty was 
allowed to expire, that we might be at liberty to act as we plea- 
sed. The Duke of Newcastle, who had chuckled in secret at the 
fall of Mr Pitt, and even contributed to undermine his power, 
was himself compelled, by studied neglect and repeated mortifi- 
cations, to resign the ‘Treasury, which was instantly conferred on 
Lord Bute. 

Renewed overtures for peace having been made from France, 
through the Sardinian Minister, the Duke of Bedford, who, in the 
preceding summer had been violently opposed to Mr Pitt’s rupture 
of the negotiations then on foot, was hurried to Paris to settle the 
preliminaries before Parliament should be assembled. Little 
difficulty was experienced from France—some delay was occa- 
sioned by the obstinacy of Spain—and the capture of the Havan- 
nah required even from this pacifie Ministry some change in the 
conditions originally proposed. All was at iength settled—the 
preliminaries were signed on the 3d of November, ratified on the 
22d; and, on the 25th, Parliament was to meet. 

Peace was concluded ; but it was necessary to find some one 
who had courage and capacity to defend it in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr Grenville, the new Secretary of State, in the place 
of Lord Bute, was thought unequal to the task, and compelled, 
to his great mortification, to exchange the Seals for the Admi- 
ralty. Mr Fox, paymaster of the forees, was the person selected 
for this service ; and, instigated by his ancient rivality to Pitt, and 
seduced by the blandishments of ‘his new Sov ereign, he accepted 
the office, and by his acceptance, separated himself for ever from 
his former connexions, and in particular from his early and con- 
stant patron, the Duke of Cumberland. It was his last great 
effort in public, and if his breach with his old friends had been 
justifiable, his success would have shed lustre on his retreat. 

Though the Whig aristocracy, which had placed and maintain- 
ed the House of Brunswick en the throne, was discarded, all the 
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subordinate offices of Government continued to be filled by their 
dependents. To consolidate the new system, it became necessary 
to descend lower in dismissals than had been practised in former 
changes of administration. As a prelude to this measure, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who had lingered in his post of Chamber- 
lain after his friends had been ejected, was deprived of that office, 
in a sally of real or pretended passion on the part of the King, 
and his name struck out of the Privy Council. On the appro- 
bation of the preliminaries by Parliament, the expulsions from 
offices became so numerous, that it was said, every one put in by 
the Duke of Newcastle had been put out, except the King. 
These severe measures were attributed to Mr Fox, and added in 
no small degree to his unpopularity. In the midst of this violence, 
when with courage and perseverance the victory was in his hands, 
a sudden panic seized the favourite and made him resign, lea- 
ving his pupil exposed to all the consequences of his rashness and 
intemperance. A letter of Lord Bute, to the Duke of Bedford at 
Paris, announcing his retreat from office, and assigning, as the 
causes of his resignation, his health, and his love of retirement, 
is valuable on account of the insight it affords into the policy 
already adopted by George III., as the rule of his future Govern- 
ment. It was his firm determination, says the letter, in words 
probably dictated by himself, ‘never, upon any account, to suffer 
‘ those Ministers of the late reign, who have attempted to fetter 
‘ and enslave him, ever to come into his service, while he lives to 
* hold the sceptre. From the letter of this resolution, he was 
more than once compelled to deviate, but from its spirit he never 
departed. The difficulties in which he was placed, obliged him 
at different times to admit into his Councils men who had forced 
themselves into office by their opposition in Parliament to his 
measures. But he never forgave their attempt to ‘ fetter and 
‘ enslave him,’ and was ever on the watch to disunite and discard 
them. In the end he was always successful. No Ministry im- 
posed on him against his inclination, ever lasted more than a 
year, 

The retreat of Lord Bute was a resolution so suddenly adopted, 
whatever might be pretended to the contrary, that no preparation 
had been made for a successor. ‘ihe place of first Minister was 
offered to Mr Fox, and declined. It was accepted by Mr Gren- 
ville—a man of business—skilled in finance—with honest inten- 
tions, but narrow views—tedious, but intrepid in debate—with 
firmness amounting to ebstinaey—and as great a stickler for the 
authority of Parliament, as the hottest ‘Tory had ever been for 
prerogative. With Mr Grenville were associated Lord Egremont 

and Lerd Halifax, as Seeretaries of State. 
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This administration, originally weak, was virtually dissolved 
by the death of Lord Egremont. But before that event, mutual 
disgusts had arisen between the King and his Ministers. They 
complained of want of countenance and support, and received 
assurances of confidence which they did not credit. Grenville had 
not forgiven Lord Bute for the slight he received when put 
aside for Fox ; and his resentment was not lessened by continual 
hints from his Majesty of the necessity of strengthening his ad- 
ministration, which he imputed to the secrét counsels of the 
Favourite. Before the loss of Lord Egremont, Mr Rigby had 
been sent, without the knowledge of Ministers, to make private 
offers to the Duke of Bedford, to which his grace had replied, by 
advising the King to send for Mr Pitt. L ord Bute concurred in 
the same advice. Mr Pitt was sent for, and had two audiences 
of the King. Different reports were propagated, of what passed 
at these interviews. ‘The negotiation failed, in consequence, as 
some pretend, of Lord Temple being proposed for the ‘Treasury. 
Others say, that Mr Pitt insisted on a total change of administra- 
tion, and exclusion from office of all persons who had been con- 
cerned in the treaty of Paris. ‘To the Duke of Bedford it was 
reported, that Mr Pitt had proscribed him, and all his friends ; 
and in that persuasion he was prevailed on to join the administra- 
tion, which, with the addition of his numerous connexions, remained 
in office. But, highly incensed against Lord Bute, who had be- 
haved to him with duplicity and treachery during his negotiations 
at Paris, he obtained a promise from the King, that his Majesty 
would exclude that nobleman from his presence, and from all par- 
ticipation in public affairs. How far that promise was kept, is still 
a mystery. Certain it is, that the vapouring of Lord Bute in his 
private correspondence, and the favour shown at Court to his re- 
lations and ancient dependents, excited the jealousy of Ministers, 
and prevented any confidence and cordiality between them and 
the King. 

Never was an administration more unpopular or more unfortu- 
nate in its consequences than that of Mr Grenville. It began 
with a multitude of commercial and financial regulations that 
disturbed the trade of the colonies, and harassed them with all 
the vexatious interference of custom-house law. While smarting 
under this grievance, they were subjected to internal taxation by 
an act of the British legislature, in defiance of a fundamental 
principle of the British Constitution. ‘The Stamp act was im- 
posed, the first step in the series of aggressions w hich led to the 
American war, and to the loss of an empire more extensive than 
Rome ever possessed in the height of her grandeur. At home, 
the persecution of a worthless individual was conducted in a spi- 
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rit of vengeance that destroyed all respect for authority. Gene- 
ral warrants, though confessedly illegal, were protected from 
censure by every artifice that cunning could devise. Military 
officers of distinction were dismissed from the army, for giving, 
as members of the House of Commons, a solitary vote against 
Ministers. ‘The privileges of Parliament were sacrificed, though 
recognised by the solemn decision of a Court of Justice. But it 
was not for these offences that this violent and intemperate admi- 
nistration was brought to a close. After repeated provocations 
from the Court, the Ministers incurred its displeasure, and fell a 
sacrifice to its resentment. 

To show that he was not ‘ fettered and enslaved’ by his ser- 
vants, the King had made several promotions and appointments 
without consulting them. Bills, to which they were favourable, 
had been opposed by the hangers-on of the Court. This conduct 
was imputed by Ministers to the secret counsels of Lord Bute ; 
but it is doubtful whether that nobleman continued to have access 
to the royal ear. His lessons were remembered—his instructions 
had taken root—and though absent, and no longer consulted, his 
spirit hovered over the palace, and inspired its inmates. Mr 
Grenville was no favourite at court. He fatigued his royal 
master by his long and tiresome harangues in the closet ; and with 
an ill-judged economy he had refused the pitiful sum of L. 20,000 
for the purchase of the ground behind Buckingham House, where 
so many streets and squares are now erected. In spring 1765, 
an alarming and mysterious illness of the King suggested the ne- 
cessity of a Regency bill. The measure originated with his 
Majesty, and not with his Ministers. It was concocted by him 
in private without taking their advice, and with more tenderness 
towards his mother than regard for his Queen. His Ministers 
prevailed on him to alter some of the original clauses of his bill 
before it was laid before Parliament, but the great novelty in the 
measure remained unchanged. Instead of appointing a Regent, 
the nomination of one was left to the King, to be exercised by a 
written instrument, under his sign manual, in favour of the Queen, 
or of any other person of the royal family, usually resident in 
England, with power to alter from time to time his nomination, 
which was to be kept secret till it became necessary by his demise 
to inspect the instrument he had executed. Doubts having 
arisen, whether his mother, for whom all this mystery had been 
devised, was in law a member of the royal family, the Duke of 
Richmond moved in the House of Lords, to substitute after the 
Queen, the words, Her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager, and 
others descended from the late King, now resident in England. 
The motion being opposed by Ministers, was rejected. But next 
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day, Lord Halifax, Secretary of State, intimating to the Lords 
that it would be agreeable to his Majesty to have the bill recom- 
initted, his desire was complied with, on which he renewed the 
Duke of Richmond’s motion, omitting the name of the Princess 
Dowager, and thus excluding her absolutely from the regeticy. 
The House being satisfied that he spoke from authority, his 
amendment passed without opposition. 

This marked stigma on the Princess Dowager excited the 
warmest indignation in her royal highness and her friends. On 
enquiry, it turned out that Lord Halifax had gone to the King 
immediately before he went down to the Hotse of Lords, and 
finding his Majesty alone, had represented to him, that if his 
mother was not excluded, in plain and unequivocal language, 
from being Regent, words to that effect would be introduced by 
the House of Commons. Having, by this artifice, obtained his 
Majesty’s consent to the omission of her name, which it was the 
object of Ministers to secure, in order to prevent the return of 
Lord Bute to power in case of a demise, he hurried to the House 
of Lords and moved his amendment. What passed afterwards 
showed, that in his representation of the dispositions of the 
House of Commons, he had abused his royal master’s confidence. 
A motion having been made to insert the Princess Dowager’s 
name in the bill, it passed, with a division on the report of 167 
to 37. The House of Lords acquiesced, and the Ministers sub- 
mitted, with protestations that they had meant no offence to her 
royal highness. 

These professions were not credited. ‘The King, offended with 
the insult to his mother, resolved to change his Ministers ; but 
having premattirely revealed to them his intentions before he had 
taken measures to find them successors, they instantly tendered 
their resignation. Application was then made to Mr Pitt, through 
the Duke of Cumberland, and Mr Pitt condescended at first to 
enter upon terms, but, at the instigation of Lord ‘Temple, who 
had taken this opportunity of reconciling himself to his brother, 
Mr Grenville, he ultimately declined. The King was then 
foreed to submit and take back his Ministers. As the price of 
reconciliation, they demanded—that his Majesty would renew 
his promise not to consult Lord Bute, or allow him to interfere in 
business—that he would dismiss Mr Stuart Mackenzie from the 
Privy Seal of Scotland, and from the direction of Scottish 
affairs—and that he would appoint Lord Granby to be Captain- 
General. With the two first of these conditions, his Majesty 
complied, though the second was in violation of his solemn promise 

Mr Mackenzie. The last he refused, on which the Ministers 
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substituted for it the removal of Lord Holland from the Pay- 
Office, which was granted without difficulty. 

The Ministers were continued in office, but not restored to 
confidence or favour. ‘They were frowned on in the closet, and 
their political enemies countenanced in public. The Duke of 
Bedford, in a private audience of the King, remonstrated in vain 
against this usage. His remonstrance had no other effect than 
that of bringing matters to a crisis. Mr Pitt was again applied 
to. He had an audience of the King, expressed his satisfaction 
with the offers made to him, and proposed various arrangements 
for a new administration, which was on the point of being formed, 
when all was arrested by the refusal of Lord Temple to accept 
the Treasury. Mr Pitt was deeply mortified by this rejection. 
He termed the defection of Lord Temple an amputation, and 
declared, that had he been younger, or had there been any one to 
whom he could have intrusted the Treasury, he would have under- 
taken the government without his assistance. It was in conse- 
quence of his haughty temper, and of his savage, solitary life, 
that he had no connexions in whom he could confide. To avoid 
being clogged with attendants, he had left himself without friends. 

In this dilemma, the Duke of Cumberland again stepped for- 
ward to protect his nephew. The Whigs, who had remained 
commetel with the Duke of Newcastle, were prevailed upon to 
accept office, without the co-operation of Mr ditt, who, indeed, 
had never heartily forgiven them for their desertion of his interests 
at the commencement of the present reign. ‘They were men of 
high families, great wealth, strict integrity, moderate talents, and 
little experience. One fault they committed at the beginning of 
their career, from which they were never able afterwards to reco- 
ver. ‘They made no terms with the court as to measures, which, 
to say the least of it, was an act of great indiscretion. After the 
refusal of Mr Pitt, and the offence given by Mr Grenville, they 
might have obtained from the King, considering the difficulties 
in which he had involved himself, any conditions they had thought 
proper to demand. Lord Rockingham was placed at the head of 
the Treasury, and the old Duke of Newcastle made Privy Seal. 
The Duke of Cumberland, under whose auspices they had come 
into office, and on whose support they relied, died within a few 
months after the commencement of their administration. 

It soon appeared that the new administration was not acceptable 
at court. The King felt as it were surrounded by the Ministers of 
his grandfather. The persons were different, but the names and 
the principles of government were the same. ‘Those who empha- 
tically styled themselves the King’s friends, bewailed the return of 
the aristocracy to power ; and no pains were taken by the Ministers 
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to propitiate that formidable body. The discontents of the Ame- 

rican colonies, occasioned by the Stamp act, threatened serious 
disturbances to the empire. It had become necessary either to 
remove the grievance, or to chastise the refractory—to renounce 
the taxes, or to employ an army to enforce them. Having been 
uniformly of opinion that the Stamp act was an unjust and im- 
politic measure, the Ministers were inclined to repeal it. The 
ex- Ministers, the authors of the mischief, contended with remorse- 

less vehemence to maintain and carry it into effect. A third party, 
favoured by the court, sought to modify, but not entirely to aban- 
don it. Mr Pitt took the earliest opportunity of declaring for a 
total unreserved repeal. ‘The question was long and ably debated. 
The household troops, not without encouragement from the court, 
deserted and went over to the Opposition. But, with the power- 
ful aid of Mr Pitt, assisted by the general clamour of the com- 
mercial interest, the Ministers pre wailed by a great majority. 
Their triumph did not, however, consolidate their power. They 
were no longer necessary at court, and had lost the little favour 
or confidence they ever enjoyed. ‘The immediate retainers of the 
palace, encourage ed by impunity, continued, on various pretences, 
to vote against them. [very atte mpt toe ‘xtend or strengthen 
their administration was evaded or re jected. Disunion crept into 
their ranks. The Duke of Grafton resigned ; and the Chancellor, 
Lord Northington, foreseeing their impending fate, followed his 
example, and advised the King to send for Mr Pitt, who was 
understood to be at that time not indisposed to office. His 
Majesty followed his advice, and, with great unconcern, notified 
to his Ministers the ste p he had taken. 

The second administration of Mr Pitt was as inglorious as his 
first had been splendid and successful. Having finally and com- 
pletely released himself from his connexion with Lord ‘Temple, 
by his refusal to admit Mr Grenville into the cabinet, he pro- 
fessed his intention of making the late Ministry, with some few 
changes on the principal parts, the basis of his own, But, if such 
was his de ‘sign, it was frustrated by the mysterious haughtifess 
of his conduct, or rather by his passionate desire to trample upon 
and humble the aristocracy. Having secured Conway to be Se- 
cretary of State and leader of the House of Commons, he offended 
the rest of that connexion by his reserve and neglect. Conway 
was a man of integrity and spirit, but wavering and irresolute— 
not devoid of ambition, but fearful of reproach—more sensitive 
about his own character than zealous or considerate for his friends. 
The exclusion of Grenville, which was effected by his acceptance, 
had been the bait that made him separate from his party. His 
associate in the seals was Lord Shelburne. Lord Camden was 
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made Chancellor; the Duke of Grafton, indolent, irritable, 
changeable, and incapable, was selected for the Treasury ; and 
Charles Townshend appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr 
Pitt took for himself the Privy Seal, and, by his acceptance of a 
peerage, divested himself of the power and popularity he had so 
long enjoyed. Removed from the House of Commons, he was 
no longer formidable ; elevated to the peerage, he ceased to be 
popular. ‘The great commoner, as he was called, became a peer 
of ordinary dimensions. 

This plan of government gave satisfaction to none. Lord 
Shelburne was at that time personally obnoxious to the King ; 
and Lord Chatham appeared to the people to have deserted their 
banner. An address on the change of administration, which had 
been prepared in the city, was laid aside on the news that their 
long-cherished idol had accepted a peerage. His plan, if seriously 
entertained, of retaining the adherents of the late Ministers in 
the subordinate offices of government, failed of success. Lord 
John Cavendish set the example of resignation to his friends, and 
the haughty vagaries of the Minister procured for him, in a very 
short time, a host of followers. Deprived of this support, Lord 
Chatham had recourse to the Bedfords ; but discovering by his 
conduct that his intention was not to admit them in a body, but 
to disunite them and break their connexion, they declined his offers. 
He was compelled at length to fill up the vacancies with such 
stragglers as I could find,—taken chiefly from among the cour- 
tiers and old adherents of Lord Bute. 

A new scene opened. Displeased with the little deference 
shown to him in the House ot Lords, Lord Chatham absented 
himself from that assembly, and began to seclude himself almost 
entirely from his colleagues, who were left without guide or com- 
pass—without system, concert, or ability—to conduct the affairs 
of government. Whether from mortified pride, irritability of tem- 
per, or some more serious malady, he remained invisible and 
inaccessible,—directing nothing, and refusing to give instructions 
even in matters that had been brought before Parliament at his 
own desire. Retiring at length to Hayes, he withdrew entirely 
from public business. His colleagues—vacillating, unsteady, and 
disunited—abandoned by their creator—entangled in disputes with 
the East India Company—defeated on the Land Tax, and induced 
by that discomfiture to embark again in the perilous attempt of 
imposing internal taxes on America—were so reduced in power 
and consequence as to apply to every party in succession for 
assistance. Nothing but the disunion and misconduct of the 
different parties in opposition could have saved them from 
ruin. Never was there a period when public men appeared to 60 
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little advantage. Talents were not wanting, but extravagant 
pretensions, ancient and deep-rooted resentments, incorrigible 
obstinacy, or incurable levity, rendered them useless, and made 
a junction of parties impracticable. Parties, indeed, founded on 
public grounds, there were none, except that of the Rockingham 
Whigs ;—unless the pertinacity of Mr Grenville in favour of the 
Stamp act, and the combination of courtiers in support of pre- 
rogative, can be dignified with that appellation. The other con- 
nexions were mere confederacies for office and power, which it 
was thought, by the persons concerned, could be better obtained 
by acting in a body, than by every man soliciting separately for 
himself. ‘The Ministers were frequently on the brink of ruin, and 
as often saved by the mutual jealousies and incompatible claims 
of their opponents. At length they formed a permanent junction 
with the Bedfords, or ‘ Bloomsbury gang,’ as they were called, 
who, on that occasion, finally separated from the Grenvilles. 
The chief parties to this coalition were Lord Sandwich, Lord 
Gower, Lord Weymouth and Mr Rigby, the Duke himself de- 
clining to take office. After two years’ seclusion from affairs, 
Lord Chatham retired from his nominal administration. He was 
followed in his resignation by Lord Shelbourne, and, after some 
interval, by Lord Camden and the Duke of Grafton. Conway 
withdrew to the Ordnance; and Lord North, who had succeeded, 
on the death of Charles Townshend, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was established at the head of affairs. With the elevation 
of Lord North began that series of Tory administrations, which, 
with transient interruptions, and the occasional admixture of 
Whigs, governed the country for the next sixty years. 
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) te looking back to the events which have passed since the ter- 
mination of the late war, it is impossible not to perceive, that, 
during the whole of that period, a prolonged contest for political 
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power between different classes of the community, has caused 
many subjects of vital importance to be overlooked. Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform, may be regarded as 
but two successive stages in one great struggle, by which the 
chief political power in the United Ringdom has been transferred 
from the hands of a comparatively smal! number of individuals, to 
those of the people at large. At the peace, the ascendency of the 
oligarchical principle was secured, in Ireland, by religious exclu- 
sion, in England and in Scotland, by the manner in which the 
members of the House of Commons were elected. The Catholic 
Relief Bill broke up the monopoly of political power in the sister 
island ; and this first victory achieved by the advocates of popular 
wrinciples, necessarily led the way to their more complete triumph, 
in effecting a reform in the representative system. A struggle 
so momentous, and so deeply affecting the interests of the com- 
munity, could not fail strongly to excite the passions of all con- 
cerned in it; and it is therefore by no means surprising that it 
should have engrossed the attention of public men, to the ex- 
clusion of every topic not affecting party interests, and not 
connected more or less directly with the great question at 
issue. While it remained undecided to what class the predomi- 
nating influence in the legislature should belong, there was nei- 
ther leisure nor calmness enough to consider, with the requi- 
site diligence, what necessity there might be for improvements 
in the laws ;—while one party strove to maintain, and the other to 
deprive their opponents of the exclusive possession of political 
power, both forgot to enquire how that power might best be used 
for the welfare of the whole community. Now that the struggle 
is over,—or rather, now that the contest for power, which, in a free 
country, must always be going on, is no longer so much between 
classes as between individuals,—it is high time that the attention 
of the legislature, and of the public, should be directed to those 
practical measures which may be required for promoting the hap- 
piness of the great body of the people, or for pris Sars 
impending danger. ‘The most hasty survey must be sufficient to 
show, that there are evils in our social condition, which, havin 

been overlooked, and allowed to gain head during the heat of 
party warfare, have thus arrived at a formidable height. Of 
the evils alluded to, there are none which more strongly demand 
the application of immediate and effectual remedies, than those 
which arise out of the present state of the Poor Laws, and of 
Criminal Justice. ‘These two subjects are intimately connected : 
in a great part of England the operation of the Poor Laws has 
been to degrade the labouring classes, to deprive them of the 
hope of bettering their condition by honest industry, and thus 
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to increase the temptation to the commission of offences ; while, 

on the other hand, the defects in the means employed for the 
repression of crime, and more especially the total inefficienc 

of the Secondary Punishments now in use, have thrown addi- 
tional difficulties in the way of those who have endeavoured 
to improve the administration of the Poor Laws,* and to check 
the fast encroaching plague of pauperism. ‘The extracts pub- 
lished from the evidence obtained by the Commissioners for en- 
quiring into the Poor Laws, establish in the clearest manner the 
melancholy conclusion, that under the combined influence of pa- 
rochial mismanagement, and of a defective system of criminal 
justice, a rapid deterioration in the moral condition of the people 
of the southern division of the island is taking place. The first 
of these two causes is doubtless that to which the larger share of 
the mischief is to be attributed; but yet the latter has produced 
no inconsiderable effect ; and while to those who take an interest 
in the moral improvement of the people, the first object must be 
to get rid of pauperism, and to extend the blessings of a really 
sound system of education, still, with reference to the end they 
have in view, the enquiry cannot seem unworthy of attention, 
how the means resorted to for the repression of crimes _ be 
rendered more effectual than they are at present. T he latter 
enquiry has this to recommend it, that it presents difficulties 
much less numerous and less serious than io by which the 
question as to the amendment of the Poor Laws is surrounded. 
The experience gained, and the information collected in this 
and in other countries, seem to have led to a pretty general con- 
currence amongst all who have considered this subject, as to the 
leading principles to be attended to, in any atte mpt to give in- 
creased efficacy to the administration of criminal justice. It is 
no longer doubted, except pe rhaps by here and there some in- 
veterate * laudator temporis acti,’ that an extreme seve rity in the 
criminal laws defeats its own object ; inasmuch as the indiseri- 
minate denunciation of the penalty of death for offences not of 
the deepest dye, instead of dete rring, affords direct encouragement 
to offenders, by practically sec uring to them, in the great majority 

of instances, comple te impunity ;—it is at length generally, if not 
universally, agreed, that the effect in vain looke d for by our an- 
cestors from an unsparing use of the gallows, is more like ‘ly to be 
attained by the certain and speedy infliction of a minor punish- 
ment for all but the most atrocious crimes. Accordingly, within 


* See extracts from the information received by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, p- 245. 
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the last few years, considerable progress has been made in the 
mitigation of the criminal code; and if much still remains to be 
done, the inadequacy of what has already been accomplished, is, 
we believe, to be attributed much less to any difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of adopting, in their full extent, the views first 
brought under the consideration of Parliament by the late Sir S. 
Romilly, than to the difficulty which, in attempting to do so, is 
found to arise from the inefficiency of the secondary punishments 
now in use.* ‘This is a part of our system of criminal justice, in 
which there is not less room, or less need for improvement, than 
there was in that sanguinary code, against which the great lawyer 
and statesman we have just mentioned, directed his powerful and 
ultimately successful arguments. Until very recently, however, 
(although in America the subject has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention,) the attempts which in this country have been made to 
show the defects of the existing mode of punishing criminals not 
condemned to death, and to ascertain the best means of doing so, 
have been so few, and so feeble, that little impression has been made 
on public opinion ; and even now, this topic, considering its ex- 
treme importance, seems to be regarded with a great degree of in- 
difference, ‘This indifference, we trust, is rather apparent than real; 
aml to be accounted for by the multiplicity of questions which 
have necessarily occupied the whole attention of the legislature 
and of the public, during the only Session of Parliament which 
has yet taken place since the termination of that great political 
struggle to which we have referred. We are the more disposed 
to believe that such is the case, because during the years 1831 and 
1832 an enquiry was instituted by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, into the nature and effects of the present system of 
secondary punishments ; the results of which exposed evils so seri- 
ous and so rapidly increasing, that we think they cannot fail to 
command universal attention. We conceive, therefore, that we 
shall be usefully employed in bringing under the notice of our 


* This opinion is strongly confirmed by what has occurred with re- 
— to the recent mitigation of the law as to forgery. Notwithstanding 
the notorious fact that the repugnance of prosecutors, witnesses, and 
juries, to be the instruments of inflicting capital punishment on indivi- 
duals guilty of this offence, in general secured to them in the former 
state of the law complete impunity, the present punishment is found to 
be so entirely inadequate, that some commercial men have recently ex- 
pressed a wish for the re-enactment of the penalty of death. The wiser 
course would be to endeavour to introduce a more effective mode of se- 


condary punishment. 
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readers the Report of this Committee, and some other publica- 
tions which have thrown much additional light upon the subject. 

With respect to the Report, its chief value, we think, consists 
in the information which it supplies as to the actual state of 
things. It does not attempt to trace the manner in which the 
various defects described in the existing system of secondary 
punishment have severally operated, in producing an increase 
of crimes; or to determine the general principles by which, in 
attempting to introduce a better system, we ought to be guided. 
We are not disposed to withhold from the Committee the praise 
of having offered some just observations, and some useful sug- 
gestions ; but we conceive that the advice they have offered, and 
the opinions they have advanced, are much less likely to be of 
service, than the evidence they have collected. 

The publication of the Archbishop of Dublin contains that 
enquiry into the theory of punishment which is wanting in the 
Report of the Committee ; and although we cannot, in all points, 
concur with the able writer, we think his pamphlet well worthy of 
attention, as being, upon the whole, a successful attempt to de- 
termine the general principles which ought to be kept in view, and 
to expose the most popular fallacies current upon the subject. 
The work of MM. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville is one of 
great interest and importance. ‘These gentlemen were sent out 
as Commissioners by the French Government, for the purpose of 
procuring information with respect to the prison discipline adopt- 
ed in some of the States of the North American Union, and the 
results of an enquiry, conducted with the advantages afforded by 
their official character, are given to the world in their publication. 
The task imposed upon them could not have been intrusted to 
abler hands. They have not only carefully collected and stated 
all the facts by which the great experiment tried on the other side 
of the Atlantic has been illustrated ; they have likewise skilfully 
applied the data thus afforded in investigating the principles on 
which the efficiency of the penitentiary system depends, and the 
question of its applicability in Europe. 

The modes of secondary punishment now in use in this country 
are, Imprisonment, with or without hard labour,* the Hulks, and 
Transportation. Of these different kinds of punishment, as ac- 





* We do not mention more particularly the Penitentiary at Milbank, 
because it would lead us into much too lengthened a discussion were we 
to attempt to expose all the errors committed in that establishment ; and 
also because being used for the reception of comparatively a very small 
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tually practised, the following are the opinions expressed by the 
Committee, in which we think that all who attentively consider 
the evidence, will concur :— 


‘ That imprisonment in a jail is not considered, by hardened offenders, 
a severe punishment, is abundantly proved by the evidence taken before 
this Committee, and that recorded in former reports. —P. 5. 
* * * * * 


‘ Your Committee find themselves under the painful necessity of ex- 
pressing their unqualified disapprohation of the whole system pursued 
with respect to criminals, on board the Hulks. The great principles 
which the Committee have endeavoured to establish, are the necessity 
of the separation of criminals, and of a severity of punishment sufficient 
to make it an object of terror to the evil-doer. In both these respects, 
the system of management in the Hulks is not only necessarily deficient, 
it is actually opposed to them.’—P, 12. 

. . * * ” 

‘The minutes of evidence furnish ample testimony that the Hulks 
are not dreaded, that the “ life in them is considered a pretty jolly life,” 
and that if a criminal can conquer the sense of shame which such degra- 
dation is calculated to excite, he is in a better situation than a large por- 
tion of the working classes, who have nothing but their daily labour to 
depend on for subsistence. Indeed, so far is this punishment from ope- 
rating as a preventive to crime, that the Committee have evidence, that 
the situation of a convict has been regarded with envy by the free la- 
bourers who see him at his daily work; and in the words of Mr Lang, 
the master shipwright of Woolwich Dockyard, under whose superinten~ 
dence all the convicts in that yard are placed, “ many labourers would be 
glad to change places with him, and would be much better off than they 
were before,.”’—P. 14. 

* 7 * ” ” 

‘ As to the effect produced by the prospect of Transportation, the evi- 
dence shows it to depend greatly on the situation of those on whom it is 
to be inflicted. Agricultural labourers, with families, dread it extreme- 
ly ; while to single men, mechanics, who are sure of receiving high wages, 
and generally to all those who feel a desire of change, and a vague ex- 
pectation of pushing their fortunes, it appears to hold out no terrors 
whatever. Indeed, your Committee have it in evidence, that the ac- 
counts sent home from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, are 
so favourable, that they represent the situation of the convict as so com- 
fortable, and the prospect of his advancement, if he conducts himself with 
prudence, so sure, as to produce a strong impression that transportation 
may be considered rather an advantage than a punishment..—P, 17. 





number, arbitrarily selected out of the whole mass of offenders, it can 
in no degree answer the proper end of punishment—the prevention of 
erime. 
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It is impossible to read these opinions, and the evidence by 
which they are borne out, without surprise, not at the vast in- 
crease in the number of crimes, but at its having been found pos- 
sible, under such a system, to maintain any order whatever, and 
to prevent society from falling into a state of utter dissolution. 
We believe that this is only to be accounted for, and the degree 
of efficiency which still belongs to our criminal law explained, 
by the ignorance of a large majority of the population as to the 
real consequences of being detected in the commission of an of- 
fence which is not capital. Formerly, both imprisonment and 
transportation were accompanied with sufferings that might well 
render them objects of universal terror; and though it is impos- 
sible not to rejoice in the adoption of those humane regulations by 
which criminals are secured from the danger of starving, or of 

rishing from unwholesome food, and from the torture of breath- 
ing the tainted atmosphere of an over-crowded and filthy prison or 
convict-ship, still it may be doubted, whether either imprisonment 
or transportation would be regarded with even as much terror as 
they are, had they always afforded as little real ground for 
apprehension as at present. This at least is certain, that the fear 
of both these punishments is rapidly wearing away: transporta- 
tion, more especially, which ought to be the severest penalty 
short of death which an offender can endure, is daily becoming 
less and less formidable. ‘The Committee have stated, that agri- 
cultural labourers with families, are the only class upon whom the 
fear of transportation now produces much effect. ‘['wenty years, 
nay, ten years ago, this certainly was not the case ; transportation 
was then an object of very general terror; yet it has ceased to 
be so, except to a class among whom serious crimes are rarely com- 
mitted. Poaching and a pilfering are, generally speaking, the 
only offences to which agricultural labourers with families are 
disposed ; those who live by systematic plunder are almost uni- 
versally without family connexions ;—indeed it is commonly for 
the purpose of supplying the expenses of profligate habits, hardly 
compatible with such ties, that depredations upon a large scale 
are resorted to. If the dread of transportation has been already era- 
dicated amongst those who constitute the great majority of offend- 
ers, by the knowledge they have obtained as to the real character 
of the punishment, are there not strong grounds for the apprehen- 
sion, that, as this knowledge becomes more generally diffused, 


transportation will be disarmed of the terrors it still possesses 
for the great body of the rural population? This seems the 
more likely to happen, because if the bold and successful London 
thief has little reason to dread transportation, the hard-working 
agricultural labourer has infinitely less. ‘To the one, it really is 
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some punishment, inasmuch as it withdraws him for a time from 
the life of excitement and of riotous indulgence in which he de- 
lights ; but to the other, the change is of a very different character. 
It is stated in the Report, that ‘ ample proof ‘will be found in the 
‘ Minutes of Evidence to show, that the sense of degradation 
‘ once overcome, the situation assigned to a settler, is, in many 
‘ respects, preferable to that of the agricultural labourer of this 
* country ; that his food is more abundant, his clothing better ; 
‘ and that, to add to his enjoyments, he has the advantage of a fine 
‘climate, with the certainty, if he conducts himself with pro- 

‘ priety, of becoming virtually free in a few years, by obtaining a 
‘ ticket of leave.’ —P. 17. 

This is, as far as it goes, a just, but a very inadequate descrip- 
tion of the comparative advantages enjoyed by the transported 
convict over the honest agricultural labourer in this country : it 
might have been added, that the degradation which is supposed to 
constitute the principal part of the punishment of the convict is 
not felt by him, in a country where the ae of the population 
have, like himself, incurred the sentence of the law ; and that the 
labour required from him is infinitely less severe than that which 
at home he has been in the habit of perfor ming. Is it possible that 
this state of things should not gradually become known in even 
the most retired districts of the country? and, when known, what 
authority i is the law likely to retain ? E very agricultural labourer 
who is transported, probably leaves behind him some friends to 
whom he is anxious to describe his situation. In doing so, he will 
most likely exaggerate the advantages he enjoys ; for it has been 
well observed, that those who have been sentenced to punishment 
for the violation of the law, generally take a pride in re presenting 
the consequences of their own misconduct in the most favourable 
light, and consider it as a sort of triumph over an adverse party, 
when they can show that they have no reason to regret what they 
have done. Even, however, if he adheres to truth, his recital will 
appear any thing but terrible to labourers in England,—least of 
all to those who, in the southern counties, find themselves, by 
the operation of the Poor Laws, reduced to a condition but little 
removed from slavery, and which they have scarcely a hope of im- 
proving. Under these circumstances, without questioning the 
judgment of those witnesses upon w hose evidence the Committee 
have stated, that transportation is still much feared by the gene- 
rality of agricultural labourers, it may be assumed, that this is 
not likely to be of long continuance ; seeing that the knowledge 
of the real character of transportation is every day diffused with 
greater rapidity. The large number of agricultural labourers 
transported in consequence of the riots in November 1830, is 
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likely to assist much in spreading that knowledge which must 
destroy its effect as a punishment. We happen to have seen seve- 
ral letters * written by some of these persons to their families ; and 
in all, the writers dwell on the circumstances which render their 
situation less disagreeable than they had anticipated. They give, 
more partioularty, a full account of the large allowance of food 
they receive, »vident satisfaction upon the luxury 
of a aschent ote sat every day in the year; and they gene- 
rally conclude, by saying, that never before were they so well in 
every respect, except that of their separation from the individuals 
to whom they write, whom they urge to use their utmost efforts 
to obtain the means of joining them. The probable influence on 
the peasantry of the counties whence these rioters were sent, of 
such descriptions, will not be thought unimportant, by those who 
are aware that the state of things in those parts of the kingdom 
is not greatly altered from what it was when the disturbances 
broke out, and that the feeling which produced them is by no 
means extinct. Mr Macqueen, ft in his evidence, gives a a strikin 
account of the effect produced on the minds of the labourers in a 
village in Bedfordshire, by hearing of the wealth and — r 
attained, as a consequence of their crimes, by individuals wit 
whose history they were acquainted, 

In opposition to this reasoning, it has sometimes been argued 
that it is a mistake to suppose transportation not to be felt 
as a severe punishment, since it is proved to be so by the fact, 
that convicts, when they reach the colonies, invariably express 
the greatest impatience at the necessity imposed upon them of 
working without wages, and show the most eager desire to 
obtain a ‘ticket of leave.’ A moment's reflection will prove 
this argument to be fallacious. It is perfectly true that the 
transported convict receives no money wages; and that if he 
were his own master, he could turn his labour to much better 
account than is permitted under the restraint imposed upon him. 
But though not paid i in money, he has supplied to him much 
more of the necessaries, and even of the luxuries of life, than 
he could purchase with the wages he received at home; while, 
from having been without even the hope of rising in the world, 
he has now the certainty, that nothing but extreme misconduct 








* The letters referred to were principally from the Wiltshire convicts. 
Mr Chadwick, in his Report to the Poor Law Commissioners, states that 
the letters of the Berkshire rioters were of a similar character —See Ex- 
tracts, p. 256. 

+ Page 92, Minutes of 1831. 
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ean prevent his being in a few years in a situation, in which 
moderate industry will ensure him wealth and independence. 
What is proved by the impatience of a transported convict for 
the termination of his servitude is, not that he thinks himself in 
a worse condition than before he was guilty of any crime, but 
only, that the improvement is not so great as it might be; and 
that if we are anxious to give a greater degree of encouragement 
than we actually do to crime, we have the means of accomplishing 
our object. Were it necessary, much might be added to what has 
already been said in proof of the inadequacy of the present sys- 
tem of transportation as a punishment, and of the extreme impo- 
liey of allowing it to continue. But we must refer those who 
are not satisfied with the conclusion at which we have arrived, to 
a very able, and, we think, unanswerable argument in its support, 
which will be found in the first Appendix to the Pamphlet of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. We proceed, therefore, to consider what 
is the best mode of remedying an evil, the existence of which we 
shall assume to be admitted. 

The first question which arises is, whether some new punish- 
ment should be substituted for transportation ; or whether an 
attempt should be made to render it more effectual, by changes 
in the discipline to which convicts are subjected on their arrival 
in the Colonies? To the latter alternative, there are, in our opi- 
nion, two insurmountable objections : in the first place, from the 
same cause which has prevented the efficacy of transportation as 
a punishment from being as yet entirely destroyed—the length 
of time required for the general diffusion of the knowledge of 
what passes at so great a distance—any improvement in the 

discipline to which transported convicts are subjected, would be 
a remedy too slow in its operation for an evil which requires an 
immediate cure. Supposing such an improvement to be effected, 
we should probably, for years to come, hear of offenders who had 
been encouraged to violate the law, by mistaken notions as to 
what would be their fate if detected, formed from the state of 
things at present. But the decisive objection to this course, is 
the consideration, that in the actual circumstances of the penal 
Colonies, it is (as the Committee have well observed) almost 
impossible to sueceed in the attempt to render the discipline to 
which convicts are there subjected more severe. ‘The difficulty 
of doing so arises from the high value of labour in these settle- 
ments. If, according to the existing practice, the convicts on 
their arrival are to be assigned as servants to the settlers, it is 
obvious that the object of the latter will be to get as much 
labour performed as they can ; and that, with this view, they will 
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endeavour to render the condition of their servants as little irk- 
some as possible. ‘This interest, together with the low price of 
rovisions, will render it impracticable to prevent the convict 
eau from continuing to enjoy those indulgences in the way 
of food, which they now have ; and of which the description tends, 
more than any thing else, to destroy the fear of transportation 
in the minds of the labouring population* at home. If, on the 
other hand, the practice of assigning the convicts as servants to 
the settlers is to be abandoned, for the purpose of retaining them 
under the immediate control of the Government, buildings for the 
reception and safe custody of so large a number of criminals must be 
erected, and proper officers sent out to take charge of them. ‘The 
expense of creating a vast penal establishment of this kind in 
these remote colonies, would be infinitely greater than if it were 
to be formed at home ; while there would obviously be much less 
security for its being well administered, than if placed under the 
immediate superintendence of the supreme executive authority, 
and subject to the close and vigilant inspection of public opinion. 
These considerations, and the consequent difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of effecting such an improvement in the discipline of 
the penal colonies, as would render transportation a really formi- 
dable punishment, have not escaped the attention of the Commit- 
tee ; and they have in consequence recommended, that a consi- 
derable proportion of the punishment inflicted under the sen- 
tence of transportation, should in future be undergone in this 
country. We have no hesitation in expressing our concurrence 
in this suggestion as far as it goes ; and we therefore rejoice that 
it appears to have met with the approbation of Parliament ;—the 
act of last Session for the abolition of capital punishment in cer- 
tain cases of housebreaking, having provided that those who 
shall in future be convicted of this offence, shall suffer four years’ 
imprisonment at home, previously to their being transported. 

n the views of the Committee with respect to the nature of 
the punishment to be inflicted in this country, we also in general 
agree. Imprisonment with hard labour, and with the entire pre- 
vention of all communication amongst the prisoners, is, we think, 
by far the best mode of punishment which has yet been devised. 
There is none which strikes equal terror into the minds of offen- 
ders, whether they have actually experienced it, or know it only 





* For many curious circumstances illustrating the effect of diet on the 
minds of the working classes, see the Report of Mr Chadwick already 
quoted. 
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by description ;* and none which affords so many chances of 
effecting an improvement in the character of those who are sub- 
jected to it, by the opportunity it gives for serious reflection, 
and for impressing upon them the truths of religion. We much 
doubt, however, whether, in recommending that prisoners should 
be allowed to work in company, and yet not be subjected to 
corporal punishment, the Committee have not advised what 
would be fatal to the design in contemplation. This at least 
is certain, that in America it has been deemed impracticable, 
without the power of inflicting corporal punishment, to enforce 
amongst criminals who meet together during the hours of labour, 
that absolute silence which is the very essence of the Peniten- 
tiary system. ‘The opinion of the French Commissioners too, 
though cautiously expressed, seems to coincide with that which 
they found universal amongst all who were experimentally ac- 
quainted with the subject. To us it certainly appears much less 
extraordinary, that it should be found indispensable, in order 
to maintain this discipline, to place in the hands of the jailers 
almost unlimited powers, than that it should be possible, even 
with such powers, to prevent any communication by word or sign 
amongst convicts assembled together in large bodies, and brought 
in the course of their labours almost into contact with each 
other. 

We think it material to point out an error into which the 
Committee have fallen, on this subject, in the following pas- 
sage :—‘ Experience in the jails of the United States proves,’ 
they say, ‘* that solitary confinement, strictly enforced, and 
‘amounting to a total seclusion from all society, if continued 
‘ for any length of time, is attended with the worst consequen- 
‘ces; that it destroys the physical, and frequently the mental 
* powers of its victims, and that instances have occurred of their 
‘ resorting to suicide to escape its horrors.—(Page 7.) Had 
this statement been made merely with regard to the effects of soli- 
tary confinement, when not relieved by labour, it would have been 
perfectly accurate. The melancholy details of an experiment tried 
in the State of New York, by shutting up a number of crimi- 
nals in solitude and without occupation, will be found in the 
work of MM. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville. But solitary 
confinement, when accompanied with hard labour, has not been 








* See Evidence of Mr Wakefield, Minutes of 1831, page 99; and the 
very interesting account given by MM. de Beaumont and de Tocque- 
ville, of their conversations with the inmates of the Penitentiary at Phi- 
ladelphia. 








found to lead to similar results : on the contrary, it has been tried 
in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, with a success apparently not 
at all inferior to what has attended the system established in the 
prisons of Auburn and Sing-Sing, which the Committee errone- 
ously describe as that of all the States of the Union. The truth 
is, that in those states in which the discipline of the prisons 
hes been reformed, two perfectly distinct systems have been 
adopted. Both proceed upon the same principle, that of com- 
pletely isolating criminals, and of subjecting them to hard labour. 
But in the New York or Auburn system, this isolation is effected, 
not by the absolute physical separation of the prisoners, but by 
preventing any sort of intercourse amongst them when they meet 
during the hours of labour: where this system prevails, the use of 
the w ship i is invariably permitted. The Pennsylvanian system, on 
the other hand, does not admit of corporal punishment ; but, in 
order that it may be dispensed with, the criminals are consigned 
to a solitude broken only by the visits of the chaplains and of 
the jailers, and alleviated by labour, and by reading the reli- 
gious books which alone are allowed them. In this latter sys- 
tem, idleness is the only fault of which the prisoner can possibly be 
guilty; and this is found to be sufficie ntly checked, by depriving 
those who will not work with the required steadiness and dili- 
gence, of all occupation, and of the enjoyment of light. Of this 
system, the French Commissioners had the fullest opportunity of 


judging. In consideration of the mission with which they were 


intrusted, the rule which rigidly excludes all strangers from 
the Penitentiary at Philadelphia, was relaxed in their favour ; 
and they devoted fifteen days to the task of visiting each 
inmate of that prison in his separate cell. The result of the 
enquiry was to produce an impression greatly in favour of this 
system. ‘The Commissioners do not indeed award it the supe- 
riority over the rival plan; but they are certainly quite as far 
from countenancing the contrary opinion. The prisoners at Phi- 
ladelphia have not experienced those sufferings, either mental or 
bodily, which are supposed to be the necessary consequences of a 
confinement absolutely solitary. On the contrary, the mental 
sufferings, though undoubtedly great, do not seem to have been 
more than are advantageous for the purposes of punishment; and 
the salutary effect produced by them on the minds of the crimi- 
nals, is mentioned by the Commissioners as more remarkable than 
what they witnessed in any other penitentiary. With respect to 
bodily hee alth, it is true that a suspicion is expressed, that the Penn- 
sylvanian system may perhaps be somewhat less favourable than 
the opposite one. Nothing, however, has occurred during the short 
time this system has been under trial, to confirm that suspi- 
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cion ; on the contrary, it is stated that the physician of the peni- 
tentiary believes it to be more healthy than the old prisons ; nor 
do we find that an instance is mentioned in which a prisoner com- 
plained of any illness occasioned by his confinement, while the 
health of most of those whose cases are particularized, is described 
as either ‘ good’ or * excellent,’ though one of these individuals 
had passed nearly two years in this entire seclusion, another 20 
months, and others periods of 18, 14, and 12 months.* 

We have thought it important to enter into this detail, because 
we much doubt the success of the attempt recommended in the 
report of the Committee of the House of Commons, to establish 
the Auburn system of discipline, without the means of coercion 
by which it has been maintained in America. If, therefore, it is 
impossible to reconcile the public mind in this country to the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment on prisoners, at the discretion of 
the jailer, it would, we think, be expedient, that while a fair trial 
is given to the Auburn system, modified according to the sugges- 
tion of the Committee, the effects of the Pennsylvanian system 
should also be ascertained by experiment. 

It is well remarked by the Archbishop of Dublin, that the 
most certain mode of arriving at the best system of prison disci- 
pline, is to try all the different plans which may appear to offer 
peculiar advantages ; and that it is by no means clear that it 
may not ultimately be found advisable, that more than one of 
these systems should be permanently retained, in order to have 
the means of visiting various offences with appropriate penalties. 
Should this idea be acted upon, it will be important not to lose 
sight of his observation, that in order to make the adoption of 
any specific punishment useful for the purpose of experiment, it 
is necessary that it should be the invariable consequence of par- 
ticular crimes. 

We have not room in this article to enter farther into the 
subject of prison discipline, which would present many inte- 

resting and important heads of enquiry. ‘There is a prelimi- 
nary question to which, we think, it will be more useful to 
direct our attention—namely, a imprisonment should be 
a substitute for transportation, and constitute, in future, the only 
punishment of criminals ?—or whether, on the other hand, as the 
Committee have recommended, the two punishments should be 
combined, by subjecting efheden sentenced to transportation, to 
a preliminary imprisonment at home ? The grounds on which a 





* See the Enquéte sur le Pénitencier de Philadelphie, in the Ap- 
pendix to the work of the French Commissioners, pp. 318-336. 
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preference has been given to the latter alternative, are thus stated 
in the Report :—‘ Although transportation, as known to the prac- 
* tice of this country, appears inadequate, if inflicted as the sole 
penalty for crimes of a deeper dye, it may be considered a most 
valuable ingredient in the system of secondary punishment. 
Unless there existed some such mode of disposing of criminals 
whose offences do not merit the penalty of death, but whose 
morals are so depraved that their reformation can hardly be 
expected, no alternative would remain between perpetual impri- 
sonment, and the constant infusion into society of malefactors, 
who, after the term of their punishment had arrived, would again 
be thrown as outcasts on the world, without friends, without 
* character, and without the means of gaining an honest liveli- 
* hood.’ (P. 16.) What chiefly strikes us in this passage, is its 
vagueness. The Committee appear to have had a fo yse only of 
an important truth, which they have been unable to bring clearly 
into view, or to separate from some very obvious and palpable 
errors with which they have allowed it to be mixed up. The 
opinion is implied, although not distinctly stated, that trans- 
portation being no longer dreaded as a punishment, the real 
advantage derived from it is that of withdrawing those on 
whom it is inflicted from the influence of circumstances which, 
if they remained at home, would probably lead them, when 
restored to liberty, to the commission of new offences. — If 
such be the sense which the Committee meant to convey, 
although nothing can be more inaccurate than the manner in 
which it is expressed, or more erroneous than some parts of the 
statement by which it is accompanied, the opinion itself is, we 
think, both just and important. In this country, the supply of 
labour being more than equal to the demand, the difficulty of 
obtaining employment, which is frequently experienced even by 
the honest labourer, is almost always insurmountable by him 
whose character bears the stain of a legal punishment; and it is 
therefore scarcely possible for those who have once been convicted 
of any offence, to withdraw from their evil courses, however 
anxious they may be to do so. In New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, on the contrary, the demand for labour so much 
exceeds the supply, that all who are disposed to be industrious, 
no matter what their former character, have no difficulty in pro- 
curing employment. ‘These considerations seem not entirely to 
have escaped the attention of the Committee, when they advocate 
the continuance of the system of transportation, on the ground 
that it prevents ‘ the constant infusion into society of malefactors 
‘who, after the term of their punishment had arrived, would 
‘again be thrown as outcasts on the world, without friends, 
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‘ without character, and without the means of gaining an honest 
‘ livelihood.’ But though the truth is here pointed at, if it had 
been distinctly apprehended by the authors of the Report, this 
observation certainly would not have been particularly, much less 
exclusively , applied to those criminals ‘ ees morals are so de- 

‘ praved, that their reformation is hardly to be expected.’ It is 
not this class of offenders who suffer at home from being without 
the means of obtaining an honest livelihood, (which, if they had, 
they would not use,) or who, by finding an asylum in the colo- 
nies, are likely to be rescued from the necessity of persevering in 
crime. On the contrary, it is those who are not incorrigible—it 
is those who are inclined to reform, and to maintain themselves 
by their industry, who may, with the greatest advantage both to 
themselves and to society, be sent to another hemisphere, i in order 
to escape from the difficulties and te mptations which, in their 
native country, they would be forced to encounter. 

It is to a vague perce ption of the importance of thus facilita- 
ting the return “of offenders into habits of obedience to the law, 
that we are inclined to attribute the opinion expressed by the 
Committee against the abandonment of transportation as a punish- 
ment. The majority of transported convicts, when all that in 
strictness can be termed their punishment is at an end, remain in 
the colonies; and this is the only substantial advantage arisin 
out of the present system which we are able to detect, or which 
we can find pointed out in the Report, as a reason for re- 
taining it, notwithstanding its admitted defects. Now, while we 
agree with the Committee in considering this a very great advan- 
tage, we must remark, that it is one entirely of an incidental kind, 
and which cannot be correctly said to belong to transportation as 
a punishment ; since it in no degree promotes the proper end of 
punishment—namely, the prevention of crimes, by inspiring with 
a wholesome fear those who are disposed to commit them. It 
may be good policy to encourage criminals, after punishment, to 
fix their residence in the colonies 5 but the encouragement so 
offered has no tendency to render the consequences of being de- 
tected in the violation of the law more formidable; on the con- 
trary, it is manifestly calculated to render the whele punishment 
less dreaded, if that which is nominally a part of it is found to be 
a benefit to those who incur it. The truth is, the question as to 
the best means of disposing of criminals on their release from 
punishment, is quite distinct from that as to the best mode of 
punishing them: neither ought to be neglected in legislating on 
the subject of secondary punishme nt; but we shall be most likely 
to form a correct judgment as to the advantages of any scheme 
which may be proposed, by considering how far it is calculated 
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to answer the two distinct ends we have in view. This is not the 
mode of enquiry adopted by the Committee; and hence their 
error, in advising that transportation should still form a part of 
the sentence of offenders, although it is acknowledged to be ne- 
cessary that the ‘more exclusively penal part of the sentence’ 
should be inflicted in this country. ‘The scheme thus suggested 
does not seem well adapted to ensure the accomplishment of 
either of its objects. Considering it only with a view to the re- 
pression of crimes, it is an obvious objection to a change to this 
extent only, that its tendency would be to increase the actual 
sufferings of the convict in a much greater degree than it would 
augment the terrors of the punishment, in the eyes of those whom 
it is meant to deter from the commission of offences. The advice 
of the Committee is grounded on the assumption, that the punish- 
ment undergone by convicts in the penal colonies is not dreaded ; 
and that imprisonment, under an improved system of prison dis- 
cipline, would be so to a very great degree. We concur in these 
views; but the error of the Committee appears to be that they 
have not followed them out to their legitimate extent. If trans- 
portation has really in a great measure lost its terrors, and if it 
is necessary, to make the law respected, that a more formidable 
punishment should be substituted in its place, this new mode of 
punishment cannot be too strikingly different from that which 
offenders have learnt to brave; and even the name of a punish- 
ment which has ceased to be associated with the idea of any 
severe suffering, ought not to be allowed to continue. So also, 
if it is to imprisonment that we are to look as deterring those 
who are disposed to the commission of crimes, the dread of it 
ought to be brought to bear as directly as possible on their 
minds; and their attention ought not to be diverted from this, 
which is meant to be the most painful consequence of guilt, by 
any other circumstance in the lot of criminals. These considera- 
tions have either escaped the attention of the Committee, or have 
failed to command their assent. Offenders (should their sugges- 
tions be exactly followed) would still continue, as at present, to 
be sentenced to transportation: they would, it is true, remain for 
a longer or a shorter time in a prison at home, but they would 
ultimately be sent to the penal colonies, and this would consti- 
tute, as it now does, in the eyes of the vulgar, the main part of 
their punishment. And, as it does not enter into the scheme, that 
any alteration should be made in the condition of transported con- 
victs, they would, as at present, be found, whilst still nominally 
in a state of punishment, to be in a much better condition than 
by honest industry they could possibly have been, had they re- 
mained at home. Hence we apprehend it would happen, that 
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all the old notions as to the nature of the punishment appointed 
by law for offences not capital, would be suffered to remain in 
full force ;—that the same and similar accounts of the prosperity 
of transported convicts, which now interfere so materially with the 
efficiency of the punishment, would continue to be current ;—and 
that, however irksome the previous imprisonment might be to 
those by whom it might actually be endured, it would make but 
little impression upon the minds of others. It is now found, that 
convicts about to be sent to the colonies generally take their no- 
tions of their future lot from what they have heard of the condi- 
tion of * ticket-of-leave-men ;’ forgetting, or rather studiously 
diverting their minds from the consideration of the comparative 
disadvantages, to which, as assigned servants, they must for a 
considerable period be exposed.* In the same manner it may be 
anticipated, that were the plan of the Committee adopted, the 
immediate would be overlooked in the ultimate consequences of 
the sentence of transportation; and thus the painful nature of 
the first imprisonment would fail to produce its due effect as an 
example. 

Such are the grounds upon which we rest our conclusion, that 
in order completely to attain the first and principal object of the 
Committee, and to render the adoption of an improved system 
of imprisonment as effectual as it might be in restoring the im- 
paired authority of the law, it is indispensably necessary that 
transportation, as a punishment, should be altogether done away 
with; and that the only punishment, in name, as in fact, of 
offenders not condemned to die, should be that which we have 
reason to expect would be really formidable. 

In recommending this deviation from the plan suggested by 
the Committee, we by no means overlook the advantages which 
would be derived from the Australian Colonies, as places of refuge 
for criminals, after having undergone the penalty of their offences. 
We object to transportation as a punishment, because it has no- 
thing of a penal character, and because we think that much mis- 
chief would result from this misapplication of the name. But we 
think, for the reasons already stated, that the emigration of of- 
fenders, on their release from the penal consequences of their 
guilt, would be equally advantageous to themselves and to so- 
ciety. Such being the case, the enquiry naturally suggests 
itself, whether means may not be adopted to induce those who 
have fallen under the lash of the criminal law, voluntarily to 
leave the country, in order to seek an honest maintenance in a 





* See evidence of Mr Wakefield. Minutes, p. 101. 
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distant land. This might without difficulty be accomplished, 
by adopting the regulation, that a certain fixed proportion of 
their respective terms of imprisonment should be remitted in fa- 
vour of such offenders, as should be willing to proceed to one or 
other of the Australian Colonies. It may be said, that this would 
be only a nominal change from the plan recommended by the 
Committee ; and that in reality it would be a continuance of the 
system of penal transportation. Were this true, and could the 
scheme be justly described as differing in name only, and not in 
substance, from that suggested in the Report, we should be pre- 
pared to contend, that even this difference would not be unim- 
portant ; but that which really exists is much more considerable. 

The circumstances in which individuals sent to the Colonies 
would be placed on their arrival, under the two plans, would be 
totally dissimilar ; inasmuch as in the one case they would be sent 
for the purpose of punishment (which implies at least an attempt 
to inflict suffering of some kind); in the other they would not. 
The abridgement of the period of the convict’s imprisonment, in 
consideration of his agreeing to a voluntary exile, is not proposed 
as a commutation of one kind of punishment for another : it pro- 
ceeds on a very different principle. Every crime is an injury in- 
flicted upon society ; and while we punish the criminal in order to 
deter others from similar offences, it cannot interfere with the 
example, if to those offenders who are willing to make amends to 
society, a certain degree of indulgence is allowed. Now, with 
respect to by far the most numerous class of offenders, viz. those 
who are able to labour, and have no other honest resource, it is 
evident that their emigration would in every point of view be ¢ 
great advantage to society, and might therefore be considered as 
some amends for their past misconduct. In consideration, how- 
ever, of the remission of punishment which we would accord to 
them, something more might reasonably be demanded, than a 
mere consent to leave a country to which in general they have 
little to attach them. We should propose that the condition on 
which a convict should be entitled to have the duration of his im- 
prisonment abridged, should be his not only consenting to be sent 
to the Australian Colonies, but his likewise coming under an 
engagement to repay out of the high wages he would there be able 
to earn, the whole expense which he may have occasioned. An 
account should be kept of the cost incurred for his apprehension 
on the commission of the offence,—for the legal proceedings end- 
ing in his conviction,—for his maintenance during the period of 
his punishment,—and lastly, for his removal to the colony ; and 
the whole should be charged against him as a debt. It may 
perhaps be thought that this is an obligation which it would be 
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impossible for a person in such a situation to discharge. Should 
this, on further enquiry, appear probable, a smaller demand might 
be made ; but the success which appears to have attended the 
scheme recently adopted of making advances, repayable by instal- 
ments, to poor is oirta for the purpose of enabling them to 
reach these colonies,* induces us to think, that a convict emi- 
grating under the circumstances we have supposed, might, in no 
very long period of time, acquit himself of his engagement ; more 
especially if taught during his imprisonment some useful trade. 
Nor would the means of compelling repayment be wanting, sup- 
posing an attempt made to evade it. The remission of punishment 
being accorded on certain conditions, its advantages would of course 
be forfeited by their non-observance. The emigrating convict, 


* The following extracts from a despatch from Colonel Arthur to 
Lord Goderich, will explain the grounds of this opinion :— 

‘ With regard to the L.20 advances, there will be no difficulty what- 
ever in finding means for recovering the payment of that sum. If the 
emigrants should be unwilling or dishonest enough to refuse the repay- 
ment ; and if, as the Commissioners have proposed, the advances be con- 
fined to sober and industrious persons, skilled in some of the ordinary 
mechanical arts, or who are strong useful husbandmen, no apprehension 
certainly need be entertained of their capacity to repay the amount of 
the advances, until such very large numbers shall have arrived as shall 
make a most sensible impression upon the present enormous high rate 
of wages.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘ I acknowledge by this opportunity your Lordship’s despatch, directing 
payment of L.20 to be made to Robert Russell, blacksmith, iron and 
brass-founder. This man has debarked a family of nine children, and his 
wife is on the point of being confined of her tenth child. As few more 
numerous families than this are likely to emigrate, I have looked into 
R. Russell’s first settlement with much attention ; and the result is, a 
conviction, that he may not only repay the advance of L.20 within six 
months, but provide for his family with comfort, and by the same means 
render great service to the community with whom his lot is cast. Now, 
my Lord, in this single case what extensive good has been done! This 
man could not have maintained his family in Scotland, without consider- 
able relief from his friends ; and it may therefore be adduced not only as 
a striking proof of the benefit of the measure which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has determined upon in a national point of view, but as demon- 
strative of the immediate relief which parishes may find, if they will 
heartily co-operate with his Majesty's Government in raising funds to 
enable their poor but well-conducted parishioners to remove from a state 
of poverty to one of comparative affluence and comfort.’—Parliamenta 
Paper, No. 141, Sept. 1833 ; pp. 50-51. 
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therefore, while any part of his debt remained undischarged, should 
be subjected to the same control under which ‘ticket-of-leave-men’ 
are now placed; and the Governor of the colony should far- 
ther be authorized to fix in each case a minimum weekly instal- 
ment, which failing to pay, the emigrant should be liable to for- 
ced labour in the penal gang. By the expedient now described, 
we conceive that it would be practicable to make the severe im- 
prisonment which the Committee have proposed, the only punish- 
ment of offenders ; thus rendering it much more likely to be effec- 
tual as an example in deterring those who are disposed to the 
commission of crimes; while, at the same time, the only real advan- 
tage which can be assigned as an argument in favour of transpor- 
tation, instead of being surrendered, would, unless we are greatly 
deceived, be carried much farther than it could be by any other 
means. It might with the utmost confidence be anticipated, that 
a far larger proportion of all the criminals who are brought to jus- 
tice than can possibly be transported, would, if encouraged to do so, 
after punishment, voluntarily proceed to the Colonies; and that, 
too, under circumstances much more likely to conduce to their 
own welfare, and to the benefit of society, than those in which, 
according to the existing practice, they would be placed. Exile, 
though in general far from being felt by leds as any great 

unishment, occasionally is so: there are individuals to whom 
death itself is scarcely more terrible. The degree of suffering, too, 
which it occasions, depends upon varieties in the temper and dis- 
positions, as well as in the situations and circumstances of those 
condemned to it, which cannot be judged of beforehand. Whilst, 
therefore, the expatriation of convicts takes place, not voluntarily, 
but as a part of their punishment, it is impossible that it should 
apply to those who have been guilty of only trivial offences. For 
this reason it is, that of those sentenced to only seven years’ 
transportation few have hitherto been actually transported ; and 
there are yearly a great number of individuals convicted of offences 
of a yet lighter character, whose penal removal from their native 
country the law does not, and ought not to sanction. But though 
it would be in the highest degree unjust to inflict, what may in 
some cases be so severe a punishment as banishment, on offen- 
ders of this class, they are precisely those to whom the refuge 
afforded by the Australian Colonies would, as we have shown 
above, be of the greatest value. We will venture to say, that 
there is hardly any one acquainted with the practical working 
of our criminal law, who could not mention instances of persons 
driven into criminal courses, by the impossibility of gaining 
an honest livelihood, through the loss of character incurred by a 
short imprisonment for some petty theft. We have no doubt, 
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that in a majority of such cases, the culprits, if given the option 
of being turned out of prison, destitute and friendless, or of being 
removed to the Colonies, would adopt the latter ‘alternative 3 ; 
even although they might not obtain that remission of punish- 
ment Ww hich + we have suggested. By the combined effect of this 
inducement, and of a punishment at once extremely irksome and 
favourable to serious reflection, we feel confident that they might 
in almost every instance be led to accept, as the greatest favour, 
the offer of being allowed to emigrate, on the terms we have de- 
scribed. The Australi: in colonies would thus become more useful 
than they have hitherto been, as places of refuge for those whose 
prospects are blighted by their having been detected in the com- 
mission of crime ; and, which is hardly less important, offenders so 
induced to emigrate would be placed in cireumstances greatl 
more favourable to their moral improvement, than those in which 
the transported convict finds himself. According to the present 
ractice, the convict, on his arrival in New South Wales or Van 
Jiemen’s Land, becomes the assigned servant,—that is, in fact, 
the slave, of some settler; a condition in which, as we know, 
from the experience of all ages, a good disposition is much more 
likely to be corrupted, than a vicious one to be reformed, The 
fruits of slavery in this remote part of the world have not been 
different from those which it has borne elsewhere. All accounts 
concur in the statement, that the assigned convicts are addicted to 
pilfering ; that the difficulty of procuring the means of indulgence 
alone che cks their propensity to drunkenness and to most other 
vices; and that their idleness is so extreme, that two convicts will 
hardly get through as much labour in a day as one able-bodied 
and industrious labourer at home. When, at the expiration of a 
certain number of years, the convict obtains a ticket of leave, his 
conduct may pe rhaps, in particular instances, be improved, but 
such ce rtainly is not usually the case. The ‘ ticket-of-leave-man’ 
may, indeed, for two or three days in the week labour more dili- 
gently than he did before, because he works upon his own account; 
but, in general, the bad habits acquired or strengthened during 
his servitude are not shaken off; his earnings during the irregular 
eriods of his industry are spent in rum, and the greater part of 
his time is passed i in idleness and intoxication. ae to our 
plan, the emigrating, like the transported convict, would for a 
time be forced to submit to labour, of which the fruits would in 
a great measure be withheld from him. But an important differ- 
ence in the effects of this constraint would arise from the different 
manner in which it would be imposed. ‘The assigned servant is 
in a state of degradation which renders him insensible to some of 
the most powerful of those moral restraints by which, in a sound 
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state of society, the evil passions and inclinations of men are 
curbed. He is, in fact, a slave, bound fora given number of years 
to labour for the benefit ef enathe r; and no activity or good beha- 
viour can shorten the period of his bondage :* he may lengthen 
it by gross misconduct, or by idleness carried beyond a certain 
int, but avoiding this, he has nothing to gain by merit, or to 
by the faults ‘he may commit. ‘The situation of the convict 
voluntarily emigrating under an engagement to repay the expense 
he had occasioned, would in every “respect be the reverse. The 
necessity of making a weekly payment towards the discharge of 
his debt, might leave him no more, perhaps less of the produce of 
his labour than is usually allowed to the assigned servant ; but so 
long as he did not fail to make the required payment, he would 
have all the independence of a free labourer; and he would have 
the strongest stimulus to industry and economy, in the knowledge 
that the more he exerted himself and the more he saved, the e arlier 
would arrive the period of his complete release, and of his restora- 
tion to that place in society which he had forfeited by his miscon- 
duct. It is no exaggeration to say, that while at present the 
convict is placed in circumstances which can hardly fail to teach 
him idleness, and to destroy whatever self-respect “he may have 
left, he would, on the contrary, by the above means, be subject- 
ed to the sort of training most likely to give him habits of indus- 
try, and to foster whatever good feelings might not have been - 
destroyed by the circumstances which led him into crime. 

There is one circumstance, in particular, which must not be lost 
sight of in estimating the comparative advantage, with a view to 
the reformation of criminals, of making their removal to the Co- 
lonies an indulgence to be granted to them at their own desire, in- 
stead of, as the Committee have proposed, a part of their punish- 
ment. In the latter case, it is quite impossible that the families of 
convicts should be suffered to accompany them. Their separation 
from their wives and children is the single circumstance, as we 
have already observed, in which the condition of the agricultural 
labourers who were three years ago transported for the riots in the 
south of England, has not, by their own account, been greatly 
changed for the better. Were it, then, to become the practice that 
when a man is transported his family should accompany him, 
there would be no end to the crimes which would be committed 
for the purpose of obtaining, what the half-starved pauper would 
justly consider an inestimable advantage,—a free passage to a 


* Such is the effect of the present regulations; a different practice for- 
merly prevailed, but was found to lead to much abuse. 
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country where comfort and independence are within the reach of 
all who are able and willing to labour. Now, although the vio- 
lent separation of the ties which bind a man to his wife and 
children is no doubt a severe punishment, it requires no argument 
to prove that there is none which is in every respect so objection- 
able. By the worst and most numerous class of offenders, who, 
living a life of profligacy, have formed no family connexions, it is 
altogether unfelt. Where it does apply, it generally affects the 
innocent wife, even more severely than the guilty husband; while 
it exposes both to temptations likely to corrupt the one, and to 
prevent the moral reformation of the other. His affection for his 
wife and family, and his desire to promote their welfare, are fre- 
quently the last remaining traces of his better nature in the heart 
of the criminal ;—the lurking seeds of good which ought to be 

varefully tended and cultiv: ated, not heedlessly trampled down or 
eradicated. It would be difficult to estimate the mischief which 
has in this respect resulted from the present system of transporta- 
tion: unfortunately no doubt can exist, that while this rending 
apart of the ties of nature has greatly demoralized the convict 
popul: ition in our penal C olonies, it also has led to much suffer- 
ing, and frequent deviations from the paths of virtue, among those 
left at home, friendless and destitute, by the banishment of their 
protectors. 

It may be anticipated that the expense of building prisons 
rapable of containing, in separate cells, the large number of cri- 
minals whom it is in this country necessary to punish, will be 
urged as an objection to the plan we have recommended, and 
almost equally to that suggested by the Committee. In reply, 
we might argue, that as the protection of person and property is 
the great object for which civil society is instituted, no expense 
really necessary for that purpose ought to be refused; and no 
considerations of economy should be permitted to interfere with 
our adopting the most effectual means which can be devised, for 
restraining the inclination to violence or plunder, wherever it 
may exist. But, passing this argument, we deny that, even in re- 
spect to economy, any advantage can be shown to belong to the 
existing system of punishment, over that proposed in lieu of it. 
Nor, in maintaining this position, however strongly we are per- 
suaded that, to a conside rable extent, the attempt to obtain from 
offenders the repayment of the expense they may have occa- 
sioned would succe ed, do we mean to argue on that assumption. 
Throwing out of view any saving which might so be effected, we 
think it may be shown, that from the establishment of peniten- 
tiaries, there would result a reduction of current expenditure, 
amply sufficient to make up for the original cost of their con- 
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struction. Some light will be thrown on this point by a compa- 
rison of the expense now incurred on account of convicts under 
unishment at home and in the Colonies. 

It has been found that the gross annual expense of the hulks 
amounts to L.20, 11s. 10d. for each convict ; and that, deducting 
the value of the labour performed, the net expense to the public 
is at the rate of L.6, lls. 5d. per man.* ‘The expense incurred 
on account of transported convicts, cannot be ascertained with 
equal accuracy, since there are no means of determining what 
proportion of the various public establishments in the Colonies 
is rendered necessary by their being used as places of punishment. 
The lowest calculation, however, of this expense, (we have 
reason to believe it to be greatly under the truth,) is that made 
by the French Commissioners ¢ from the papers laid before Par- 
liament; which gives L.12 for the sum annually expended on 
account of each convict in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land,—the passage alone (the only part of the e xpense it is pos- 
sible to obtain correctly) costing, for male convicts, L.25, 15s., 
and for females, L.27, 12s. 

Hence it appears that the net annual expense of each convict 
in the hulks, is L.5, 8s. 7d. less than that which he would have 
occasioned if transported. But the cost of supporting well-regu- 
lated penitenti: iries is by no means to be taken as equal to that 
incurred in the hulks, where the repairs constantly required by 
these floating prisons, cost annually a large sum; “and where a 
system prevails radically vicious, and utterly incompatible with 
economy. We must re fer to the Report of the Committee for 
the details of this system: it is sufficient to mention, that fewer 
hours of labour are required from the criminals ¢ than free 
labourers are in the habit of performing; and that while in the 
Manchester County Prison, § the weekly allowance of food for the 
prisoners under sentence of hard labour, costs only 1s. 9d. a-head, 
the convicts on board the hulks are maintained at the rate of 
3s. 2di. || ek, and are actually better fed than the soldiers q by 

whom ioe are guarded. Looking to these facts, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that in well- managed penitentiaries, the 


* See Evidence of Mr Capper, Minutes of 1831. 
+ Page 294. 

t Report of Select Committee, p. 14. 

§ Appendix to the Report, p. 157. 

\| Evidence of Mr Capper, Minutes of 1831. 


q Extracts from the information obtained by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, p. 243. 
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gross amount of current expenditure —_ to be considerably 
less than on board the hulks; and the labour of the prisoners 
more productive. In some of the American States, the peni- 
tentiaries, instead of being a source of expense, have been made 
to yield a surplus revenue to the public treasury; and though 
under the combined disadvantage of a lower value of labour, and 
a higher price of provisions, we cannot hope to arrive at the same 
result, yet in what has there been accomplished, we have the 
example of much in the way of improvement, that would be 
equally practicable here. 

Taking, however, the least favourable calculation, and assu- 
ming that under the penitentiary system, the maintenance of con- 
victs would cost within a trifle as much as it now does in the 
hulks, we may safely reckon that the net annual expense would 
not be at the rate of more than L.6 a-head; or precisely half of 
that occasioned by transportation, at the lowest estimate. Nor 
is this all; not only would the expense incurred on account of 
each convict be greatly reduced, but the number to be so main- 
tained would also be much diminished. _It is one of the advan- 
tages which have been found in America to result from the in- 
troduction of a good system of prison discipline, that it has thereby 
been rendered practicable materially to abridge the periods of 
punishment appointed by law for ‘the various descriptions of 
crimes. There can be no question but that a similar course 
might here be adopted with advantage ; and we have little doubt 
that if instead of the hulks for four years, (the usual mean- 
ing of the sentence of seven years’ transportation,) we were to 
substitute imprisonment for only two, in well-regulated peniten- 
tiaries, with the option of emigration at the end of one, the punish- 
ment would be still much more dreaded than it is at present. The 
periods for which criminals of a worse description are sentenced, 
might be shortened in a similar proportion ; and therefore, even 
should the proposed change of system fail to diminish the num- 
ber of crimes committed, it would nevertheless reduce the number 
of criminals who would at once be subject to punishment. 

We trust that the foregoing statements will be considered satis- 
factorily to establish the conclusion, that as a set-off to the outlay 
occasioned, in the first instance, by the adoption of the peniten- 
tiary system, we have a right to reckon upon a very considerable 
diminution resulting from it in the subsequent annual expense for 
the punishment of criminals. The amount, too, of the original 
outlay might, we believe, by judicious management, be reduced 
much below what it is commonly imagined would be necessary. 
We have not space to enter into the calculation of the sum which 
would be required, but we may mention, that in America peni~ 
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tentiaries have actually been built at the rate of L.30 for each 
cell they contain; and that one very competent judge* has ex- 

ressed an opinion, that by avoiding the errors which have hitherto 

een committed to a greater or less extent, the expense might be 
brought down as low as L.17 a-cell. In this country, the cost of 
such buildings ought to be even lower than in America; for if 
some of the materials used in their construction are dearer here, 
others are cheaper, and labour, by far the heaviest item, very 
much so. Much, too, of the expense that would otherwise be re- 
quired, would be rendered unnecessary, by the fortunate cireum- 
stance, that a great part of the buildings which would be wanted 
in the first instance are already in existence. Paperst were laid 
before the Committee, by w hich it appears that the Depot on 
Dartmoor, built during the last war for the reception of French 
and American prisoners, (which is now unoccupied,) might, at a 
very small expense, be made capable of containing 2000 prison- 
ers in separate cells, and of affording sufficient accommodation 
for the necessary keepers and the guard. The situation unites 
every advantage which could be desired. Here, therefore, the 
new mode of punishment might at once be brought into opera- 
tion; and the additional buildings required for its complete 
establishment, might gradually be erected by the labour of the 
convicts themselves, as has been done at Sing Sing, the great 
penitentiary of the State of New York. 


Although some other topics connected with the important en- 
quiry in which we have been engaged, might here be discussed, 
we must conclude for the present; trusting that we have, at any 
rate, said enough to attract to the subject the attention it so well 
deserves. 


* Mr Willis. See his letter to the French Commissioners, in the 
Appendix to their work, p. 342. 
{ See Appendix to the Report, pp. 136 and 137. 
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Art. V.— Travels and Researches in Caffraria: describing the 
Character, Customs, and Moral Condition, of the Tribes in- 
habiting that portion of Southern Africa: With historical and 
topographical Remarks, illustrative of the State and Prospects of 
the British Settlement on its Borders, the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the Progress of Civilisation. By Srepuen Kay, 
Corresponding Member of the South African Institution. 12mo. 
London: 1833. 


Ky?* since the appearance of Mr Barrow’s well-known work 

on Southern Africa, at the commencement of the present 
century, an increasing interest has been felt in Europe in regard 
to the native tribes of that country. Mr Barrow had the merit 
of first bringing under our observation, by clear and graphic 
description, fre ‘ed from the exaggerations of creduli ity and ro- 
mance, the distinguishing characte ristics of the two remarkable 
races known to ISuropeans by the appellations of Hottentots 
and Caffers.* The Swedish travellers Thunberg and Sparrman, 
indeed, had previously furnished some authentic notices of the 
tribes within the limits of the Cape Colony ; but these respect- 
able writers were too exclusively devoted to the cultivation of 





* It is a singular circumstance that both those appellations are nick- 
names, Mr Barrow, speaking of the Hottentots, says, ‘The name even 
‘ that has been given to this people is a fabrication. Hottentot is a word 

that has no place nor meaning in their language ; and they take to 
themselves the name, under the idea of its being a Dutch word. Whence 
it has its derivation, or by whom it was first given, I have not beer 
able to trace. When the country was first discovered, and when they 
were spread over the southern angle of Africa, as an independent peo- 
ple, each horde had its particular name ; but that by which the collec- 
tive body of the nation was distinguished, and which at this moment 
‘ they bear among themselves in eve ry part of the country, is Quaigue.’ 
— Travels, vol. i. p- 100. 

In the same manner, the word Caffer, Kaffer, or Caffre, was origi- 
nally a term of contumely, (being the Arabic Cafer, liar, infidel,) em- 
ployed hy the Moorish and Arabic inhabitants of the north-eastern coast 
to designate all the tribes of south-eastern Africa who had not embraced 
the Mohammedan faith; and from them the term was adopted by the 
early European navigators. Lichtenstein, when describing the tribe who 
border on the Cape Colony, the Aoosas, as he terms them (more pro- 
perly Amakosa), remarks, that ‘ These people are exceedingly offended 
* at being called ¢ ‘affer s, and have the more reason to object to it, since 
‘in their language f'i is a sound that occurs but seldom—/f and 7, never.’ 
—Vol. i. p- 2 250. 
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natural history, (then rendered popular in Europe by the genius 
of their countryman Linnzus,) to spare more than a few desul- 
tory remarks on the character and condition of the human inha- 
bitants of that region. The lively and amusing travels of Vaillant, 
on the other hand, were too much : alloyed with egotistical frivolity 
and romance to secure the confidence, or satisfy “the judgment, of 
sensible men—even when, as in many particulars, he adhered 
pretty closely to truth and nature. 

Mr Barrow sketched these tribes with a more forcible and manly 
hand ; and he held up to the indignation of the civilized world, 
with an energy which did him honour, the oppressions to whieh 
those within “and around the colony had been — ected by the 
Dutch-African settlers. He was, moreover, the first European 
traveller of any eminence who penetrated into the country of the 
Caffers, and had an opportunity of delineating that people as 
they appeared in their own pastoral hamlets. His excursion into 
Caffraria was a hurried one ; and his description of the inhabitants 
has proved to be in some points inaccurate ; but still, as a graphic 
outline of the peculiar features of the race, it is a picture not less 
true to nature than it is ably executed. 

A few years subsequent to Barrow, Professor Lichtenstein, the 
German traveller, published a more detailed account of the fron- 
tier Caffers, which, on the whole, strongly corroborated the fa- 
vourable report of the former. Lichtenstein, moreover, extend- 
ing his researches farther to the north, brought us acquainted 
with the Bechuana branch of the same great family ; and show- 
ed the strong prob tbility that this race would be found to extend 
over a large portion of the almost unknown regions of Southern 
Africa. 

Subsequent discoveries have fully confirmed the truth of this 
surmise. The researches of Burchell and T hompson, of the Mis- 
sionary travellers, Campbell, Philip, Moffat, Kay, and others, and 
some cursory notices in the recent work of Captain Owen, all 
combine to render it manifest, that the interior of the continent, 
from the country of the Hottentots northward to the tropic, and 
possibly far beyond it, is occupied by cognate tribes of the same 
race; who ‘ all adhere so constantly to the construction and ele- 
‘ ments of a common language, as to be mutually intelligible to 
* each other, notwithstanding the variety of their dialects,’ 

It is not, however, our purpose, on ‘the present occasion, to 
enter upon the wide field of geographical and ethnographical in- 
vestigation, to which this topic would naturally lead us. We 
may find, perhaps, ere long, a more appropriate text-book than 
the present work to engage us in discussions of this nature— 
which, as respects the interior of Africa, are not less interesting 
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than they are difficult. At present we mean to confine ourselves 
to narrower limits. 

Mr Kay, who is a Missionary of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society, entitles his work, ‘ Travels and Researches in Caffra- 
‘ ria;’ not omitting, howev er, to notice in his preface, the vague- 
ness of the term, Caffr aria; and stating that the tribes to fe are 
his observations more directly refer ‘lie along the eastern coast 
‘ from our colonial boundary, in 33 degrees south lat. northwards.’ 
This indication is itself sufficiently vague; but we discover in 
the se quel that the author compr ises under it the eastern coast 
as far as Delagoa Bay, and the interior of the continent as far 
as the territory of the Murutzi tribe, which approaches the tro- 
pic. The fact is, the terms Caffer and Caffraria are altogether 
arbitrary and conventional, and are restricted or extended accord- 
ing to the caprice or peculiar notions of travellers and geogra- 
phers; while, by the Cape colonists, Cafferland, or Caffraria, 
is usually employed to denote exclusively the territory occupied 
by the frontier clans of Amakosa. But Mr Kay’s observations re- 
fer almost exclusiv ely to the three contiguous tribes of Amakosa, 
Amatembu, and Amaponda, with the exception of a few cursory 
remarks on the Zoolu and Bechuana nations. ‘The three first 
mentioned tribes occupy the country from the eastern frontier of 
the Colony to the vicinity of Port Natal. Though divided into 
several independent clans, ‘they are clearly the same : people. Their 
language, manners, and customs, are so exactly similar, that 
scarcely a shade of difference can be detected between them. Mr 
Kay resided among them, at the different stations lately planted by 
his Society, for several years; and it is the character and condi- 
tion of these three tribes, designated under the general name of 
Caffers, that form the special object of his * Researches.’ 

This author concurs with former travellers in describing the 
Caffers as a very fine race of men. They are tall, robust, and 
generally well proportioned. Their heads are handsomely formed, 
and their countenances bear a much greater resemblance to those 
of Europeans than either to the Hottentot race, or to the Ne- 
groes of Western Africa. ‘Their colour is a clear dark brown; 
their hair is black, but decidedly woolly, and resembling that of 
the Hottentots. Their address is frank, cheerful, and unembar- 
rassed ; and ‘ they have a firmness of courage and an open man- 
‘ly demeanour, altogether free from that apparent conscious- 
‘ness of fear and of suspicion which generally characterises un- 
‘ civilized nations.’ 

The females are not so handsome as the men. They are rather 
low in stature, strong-limbed, and muscular. ‘Their features, 
however, are generally pleasing, and sometimes beautiful; they 
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have remarkably fine teeth ; and they are for the most part ex- 
ceedingly good-humoured and cheerful, excepting when enfeebled 
by age or sickness, or depressed by some calamity. There is a 
natural sprightliness, activity, and vivacity about them, which 
greatly distinguishes them from the Hottentot females, and 
from those of most nations that are but little advanced in civilisa- 
tion. 

The clothing of both sexes consists entirely of the skins of 
beasts, curried and prepared in such a manner as to preserve the 
hair or fur, and at the same time render them perfectly soft and 
pliable. The ingubo or mantle, is formed of the dressed hide of an 
ox, or heifer, cut into a particular shape; it hangs loose from the 
shoulders, and is the ordinary dress of all classes. The chieftains 
have robes of leopards’ or panthers’ skins, which they wear on all 
oceasions of state or ceremony ; but it is usual for them to have 
these borne by a retainer, w hile the chief himself goes about in an 
ordinary cloak of ox hide. The éngubo is the only raiment worn by 
the men; and being quite open in front, and often thrown entire- 
ly aside when theyare engaged in any active occupation, it can 
.Searcely be said to serve any purpose of decency. ‘The men have 
in fact no sense of indecorum in entire nudity, and appear to con- 
sider the use of any covering round the loins as unmanly. Mr 
Kay says, he has ‘ been told by the old men, that their ancestors 
* were accustomed to wear a small apron when occasion required 
‘ them to throw off the tngubo or cloak ; and that it is but of late 
* years, comparatively, that this relic of decency has been entirely 
‘laid aside. The custom seems to have been abolished under 
‘ the idea of its being too feminine, and incompatible with that 
¢ fierce and barbarian boldness, which, in their view, constitutes 
‘ magnanimity. ‘The more inland and northern tribes, he adds, 
all wear the waist covering, and regard the southern Caffer as a 
‘ tiger’ for abandoning it. 

The dress of the females is much more modest and becoming. 
Besides the ingubo, which only differs from that of the men by 
having a long flap dependent from the collar behind, ornamented 
with rows of buttons, they wear a leather kilt or apron (h/o), and 

also a covering of finer leather (imbeha) over the bosom. Ex- 
cept in cases of old age, childhood, or females giving suck, it is 
considered extremely unbecoming for a woman to have the bosom 
uncovered. A head-dress is also always worn before strangers. 
This consists of a sort of cap or turban, formed of the skin “of a 
small blue antelope, called ¢puti. It is ornamented with a large 
quantity of variegated beads, arranged according to a regular 
pattern, white and light blue being ‘the prevailing colours ; and 
the author remarks, ‘that the contrast with the bronze counte- 
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nance of the wearer, is far from disagreeable ; though he thinks 
the shape of the turban too masculine and helmet-like to accord 
with European ideas of feminine softness. : 
Although there are no changes in the form or texture of the 
dress, and each female carries her entire wardrobe about her 
person by day, and has no other bed-clothes at night, yet here, 
as in every other quarter of the world, female vanity and love of 
ornament find an appropriate mode of display. The quantity and 
costliness of personal decorations form the great marks of distine- 
tion in the Caffrarian world of fashion. Bracelets of native ivory ; 
rings of iron and copper for the arms and ankles ; ear-drops of glass 
beads or copper; festoons of small cyprea shells; strings of beads, 
sometimes to the number of 100 or 150, hung round the neck, and 
stitched upon the turban, the imbeka, and the kio, constitute the 
grand distinctions of female quality, and consideration. In other 
respects, there appears to be but little difference of condition or 
privilege of rank among the females of these tribes. Like the 
women of almost all barbarous nations, they are regarded and 
treated as drudges. From the wife of the king or chieftain, to the 
meanest retainer, it is considered their peculiar duty to cultivate 
the ground—to dig, sow, plant, and reap; to manufacture rush- 
mats, baskets, and earthen pots for cooking ; and to aid the pack- 
oxen in conveying their provisions and household gear on occa- 
sions of removal, while the men devote themselves to the more 
dignified pursuits of war, hunting, and the care of their cattle. 
The houses or huts of the Southern Caffers are of very rude 
construction, and far inferior to those of the Bechuanas and 
other interior tribes. They are framed of branches or saplings 
planted in the ground, bent together in the form of a bee-hive, 
thatched with grass or rushes, and plastered inside with a mixture 
of sand and cow dung. ‘The size of this cabin (inhlu) varies from 
six to ten or fifteen feet in diameter: it has neither window nor 
chimney. ‘The height is seldom sufficient to enable a tall man 
to stand upright in it. The pastoral and migratory habits of the 
people induce them to pay little regard to the comfort or conve- 
niency of their habitations ; and ‘ the climate,’ says Mr Kay, 
‘ is so fine and warm in general, that the day is usually spent in 
‘ the open air; it is only the night-shade, bad weather, or sick- 
‘ ness, that will induce them to remain much within doors; and 
‘ when the last of these causes operates as the occasion of their 
‘ confinement, the scene is melancholy indeed!’ Their huts are 
generally associated in clusters of six, ten, or a dozen, which, 
with acommon cattle-fold or two, form a hamlet or village (wmzi). 
The favourable position of the cattle-fold (wbuhlanti), which is 
also the usual place of public assembly, is considered of far more 
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importance, than either beauty of situation, or contiguity to their 
cultivated grounds. 


‘ The wealth of the Amakosa,’ says Mr Kay, ‘ and other tribes inha- 
biting this part of Africa, consists not in abundance of gold, silver, or 
precious stones ; to them these things, sc eagerly pursued by the civilized 
nations of the earth, would be mere dross. Neither do magnificent 
houses, nor splendid furniture, as we have already observed, constitute 
objects of glory here. Large herds of cattle are accounted the greatest 
and most valuable riches that man can possess ; and the increase of his 
stock, together with the various means by which that increase may be 
most fully ensured, is the subject of daily study with every native from 
the time that he is at all capable of engaging in the affairs of life, to the 
very last moment of his earthly career. This, in short, is the end of all 
his exertions, and the grand object of all his arts. His very heart and 
soul are in his herd; every head is as familiar to his eye as the very 
countenances of his children. He is scarcely ever seen shedding tears, 
excepting when the chief lays violent hands upon some part of his horned 
family ; this pierces him to the heart, and produces more real grief than 
would be evinced over the loss either of wife or child. 

‘ Beads, brass wire, and gilt buttons, rank next in point of value. 
These, in fact, answer the two grand purposes to which gold and silver 
are applied in Europe, viz., trade and aggrandisement. They constitute 
the bullion of the country, and the sole medium of exchange, with the 
exception of a spear, which is occasionally given in part of payment. In 
former days the returns consisted of cattle only ; but since the door has 
been thrown open for export to the colony, ivory and hides also have 
become staple commodities. For the elephant’s tusk they had formerly 
no other use than that of cutting it up into rings for bracelets ; but, now 
that they have a regular market, that class of ornaments has in a great 
measure disappeared. As we have already remarked respecting their 
ruling propensity, the grand end in every thing seems to be the augmen- 
tation of their stock: hence they will seldom receive any article, how- 
ever valuable in our estimation, for their staple commodities, that will not 
in some way or other enable them to make an accession to their herd. 

‘ Sheep, goats, and horses, have but recently been introduced into the 
country ; until lately, therefore, the pack-ox constituted the only beast of 
burden with which they were at all acquainted. Now, indeed, we meet with 
a small flock of goats here and there, particularly amongst the Amatembu, 
which have from time to time been imported from the colony. Horses 
also are to be seen scattered over the country, some of which have doubt- 
less been stolen from the colonists, and others left on the field as cast- 
aways in the different expeditions made by the latter against the border- 
ing clans. Many of the young chiefs are becoming real Bedouins in their 
fondness for these animals ; and some of them now possess very fine 
studs, which they are annually increasing. ‘They have been much en- 
couraged and assisted within the last four or five years by travellers and 
military gentlemen, who have presented them with horses of a superior 
description. The principal use, however, which they make of those 
serviceable creatures, is that of the chase, in which they are quite as merci- 
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less as the wildest Arabs we are acquainted with. I was much amused 
with the manner in which the old chief one day tauntingly upbraided his 
sons with not being able to use their legs since they had got amahashi 
(horses) to carry them. “ This,” said he, “ was not the case when 
S'Lhambi was young ; we then thought it no task to journey on foot, or 
try the strength of our limbs in hunting. But things are altered now !” 

‘ Their manner of life is truly patriarchal, and their general diet ex- 
tremely simple. This ordinarily consists of milk, which, like the Arabs 
and Foulah nation of Western Africa, they invariably use in a sour 
curdled state. It is called amaaz, and rendered thus thick and acidulous 
by being kept in leathern sacks or bottles, the appearance of which, to the 
eye of a stranger, is exceedingly disgusting. Those vessels are replenished 
with fresh milk from the cow, morning and evening; this is generally 
poured in an hour or two before they draw off that designed for family 
use. It is sometimes kept in calabashes (gourd shells); but in these it 
often contracts a peculiar and disagreeable taste. New milk is seldom 
used, excepting by children ; nor does it ever undergo any other prepa- 
ration than that already mentioned. This forms the Kaffers’ standing 
dish ; and, next to this, a bowl of boiled corn. The grain most commonly 
cultivated by the tribes of Southern Africa is a species of millet, or guinea 
corn, holeus sorghum, called amazimba by the Kaffer, and mabali by the 
Bechuana. It is used in different ways ; but most commonly in a boiled 
state. When thus prepared, it is served up in small baskets, out of which 
each helps himself, making his hands serve as a succedaneum for spoons. 
Seasoning of any kind is seldom used: excepting when mixed with a 
little milk, the bare grain constitutes the sole ingredient of the mess. It 
is sometimes pounded between two stones with the hand (corn-mills being 
altogether unknown in Caffraria), and made into a kind of pottage ; and 
at other times formed into thick cakes, which are always baked on the 
hearth, amidst hot embers, after the manner of the ancients. Indian 
corn also is cultivated, but not so extensively ; pumpkins likewise, to- 
gether with a few other esculent plants. But of the latter they seldom 
lay up any store; consequently they are only useful while the season 
lasts: and this is in a great measure the case with maize also; for while 
it continues in season, both young and old are seen parching and eating 
it at all hours of the day. A species of sugar-cane, called imfe, is grown in 
great abundance : of this the natives are remarkably fond, on account of 
its sweet and succulent quality. A decoction of it, as likewise of the In- 
dian corn-stalk, is sometimes made for the purpose of sweetening their 
mess of millet. Add to the above an occasional feast of animal food, and 
we have the diet complete of a strong and able-bodied people. They 
seldom sit down to more than one good meal a-day; and that is in the 
evening, about an hour before bed-time ; an occasional draught of milk 
is generally all they take beside. Few indeed are the wants of nature, 
whilst the appetite remains unenthralled by the vitiating influence of 
luxury. The spontaneous productions of the vegetable kingdom consti- 
tute their chief dependence, as it regards subsistence, in all cases of emer- 
gency. —P. 119. 
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They have some peculiar prejudices regarding certain sorts of 
food. Pork, fish, poultry, and eggs, they consider unclean ; nor 
will they eat the flesh of the elephant. They appear to reject 
all meats considered unclean by the Arabs. 

‘ Being almost entire strangers to the nature and use of spirituous 


liquors, they are in a great measure free from many of those disorders 
which are so dreadfully destructive in other countries. There is indeed 


a sort of metheglin which they make when wild honey is plentiful: of 


this they sometimes drink to excess. 

‘ The most prominent trait in the character of the Kaffer is decidedly 
that of the herdsman, rather than the warrior ; for, as already intimated, 
he is never so happy as when engaged in something that is calculated 
either to increase the numbers or improve the appearance of his cattle. 
Such is his daily attention to these, that one out of a thousand would be 
immediately missed. His perfect acquaintance with every little spot on 
the hide, turn of the horns, or other peculiarity, after having seen an 
animal once or twice, is indeed astonishing,and says much for his powers 
of observation. 

‘ Although he may have numerous servants or vassals at his command, 
it is accounted no disparagement for an Jncos enkulu (great Captain or 
Chief) to be seen tending his own herds. The numerous and fantastical 
shapes into which they twist the horns of many of their oxen, give them 
a singular and often an unnatural appearance. This is of course done 
while the horn is flexible, and capable of being bended any way without 
difficulty to the operator or injury to the beast. Their expert manage- 
ment and perfect command of oxen is such as often furnishes demonstra- 
tive evidence of the knowledge these creatures possess of their respective 
owners, whose singular manceuvres as well as language might seem to be 
instantly comprehended by them. One of their most favourite amuse- 
ments is that of racing young cattle, which are sometimes made to go at 
an astonishing rate: on these occasions, a native, on horseback and at 
full gallop, frequently leads the van. The winning ox is lauded to the 
very skies, and the praises of the multitude pronounced upon it in the 
most vociferous manner.’—Pp. 127-9. 

‘ Some pf the natives are by no means contemptible artisans. Had 
they but proper tools, and a little instruction as to the use of them, 
their abakandi (smiths) would in all probability soon excel. The re- 
moter tribes are far in advance of the Kaffer, as it regards the smelting 
of iron. Nevertheless, when it comes into his hand in a malleable state, 
the latter is able to shape it to his purpose with great ingenuity. Their 
hammer, as well as anvil, seldom consists of any thing more than a com- 
mon hard stone, with which, however, they manage to give a neat finish 
to spears of different forms, metallic beads and small chains ; bracelets 
also, both of iron and brass, are frequently manufactured by these self- 
taught mechanics with considerable taste. Much genius and clever 
workmanship are sometimes displayed in the blade of the assagai, 
(umkonto,) which constitutes their principal weapon, offensive and deen. 
sive. In addition to this, the smith (umkandi) makes a small descrip- 
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tion of hatchets, which, although very inefficient in the estimation of a 
European, serve every purpose for which the natives want them. 

‘The various wars that have taken place within the last few years 
among the tribes higher up the coast, and in the interior, have been the 
means of throwing amongst the southern clans numbers of poor desti- 
tute exiles, who, from their being acquainted with the art of smelting 
metallic ores, are likely to prove very useful, both to the Amakosa and 
Amatembu.’—P. 133. 


The arms of the Caffers are the assagai or javelin, a short club, 
and a shield. The first is a slender spear from six to seven feet 
in length, with an iron blade at the thickest end, from a foot to 
eighteen inches long, and from one to two inches broad. It is 
thrown by the hand alone ; and the principal art in launching it is 
to give the shaft a sort of tremulous motion, which greatly increa- 
ses its velocity. At the distance of from fifty to seventy paces, 
a Caffer warrior can hit a large object, such as a man or an 
antelope, with considerable certainty, and with such force as to 
strike the weapon quite through the body. Every warrior or 
hunter carries a bundle of six or eight of these spears. The club 
is a short knob-stick, which is used by way of bludgeon when 
they come to close fighting. They also use it as a weapon of 
defence in aid of the shield, to strike aside an assagai by a sud- 
den side-blow. The shield is a large oval buckler of hardened 
bullock’s hide, fixed on two cross sticks, which serve as a handle 
to grasp it. It is about four feet long, by two and a half broad, 
and is well fitted to protect these naked warriors against their 
slender missiles, but it is of little avail against fire-arms. Some 
of the tribes in the interior, who come in contact with the Por- 
tuguese, have smaller round shields of rhinoceros hide, which 
are capable of turning a musket ball. Their mode of fighting is 
to range themselves in opposing lines, and to throw their spears 
from a distance. When exhibited in a sham fight (a pastime they 
frequently exercise themselves with), the spectacle of these fine, 
athletic, naked warriors, springing hither and thither with loud 
cries, changing their place every instant to avoid the missiles of 
their opponents, throwing themselves on the ground, and then 
quickly rising, to take their aim anew, is exceedingly striking. 
‘The wars between the contiguous clans of the southern Caffers 
are seldom very bloody. They commonly arise from grievances 
connected with the invasion of each other’s pasture-grounds, or 
the stealing of cattle; and are usually decided by a skirmish or 
two with missiles, without coming to close quarters. The de- 
vastating ravages of the Zoolu and Mantatee tribes, described by 
Mr Thompson, and briefly noticed by Mr Kay, are, however, 
of a different and far more ferocious character; these tribes 
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rushing on to combat in dense masses with the stabbing-spear, 
the war-club, and the battle-axe, and destroying the hordes over- 
whelmed by them root and branch. 

The Caffers are passionately fond of hunting, and pursue with 
ardour, not only is antelopes which inhabit their woods and 
mountains, but also the buffalo, the lion, the rhinoceros, the hip- 
popotamus, and the elephant. The latter animal they sometimes 
assail for several days before they can destroy him. 

The system of government among these tribes is of a very 
simple patriarchal character; resembling, in many points, that 
of our Highland clans in ancient times. The chieftainship is 
hereditary, though the succession does not always follow in a 
regular course, according to the European laws of primogeniture. 
The chief usually names his successor from among the children of 
his principal wife, who is always a female of high lineage, and 
generally taken from another tribe. ‘The principal wives of the 
Amakosa chiefs, for instance, are mostly of the noble blood of 
Amatembu and Amaponda. ‘The great chiefs are considered 
absolute sovereigns in their respective clans; but their arbitrary 
power is practically restrained, in all at least that relates to public 
affairs ; nothing of importance is decided upon without the coun- 
cil of the leading men of the tribe, and captains of villages, who 
are selected generally from the wealthiest, the wisest, or the 
bravest of the horde. ‘These men are termed amapagati, i. e. 
elders or counsellors. In all great questions of peace or war, a 
public council is held, at which all the warriors attend, and where 
the leading men deliver their sentiments with great freedom and 
animation. But on more ordinary occasions, such as disputes be- 
tween individuals, or the trial of offenders, the Chief, assisted by 
a certain number of his amapagati, sits as judge, the counsellors 
forming a species of rude jury. ‘The traditional usages and cus- 
toms of the nation form their code of laws. Of these African 
courts of justice, the following account has been given by the in- 
= Missionary, Mr Brownlee, whose notes on the Amakosa 
Caffers are appended to Mr Thompson’s Travels :—‘* When of- 
* fences are committed, or disputes occur, and the matter cannot 
‘ be settled by the interference of friends, it is brought by the 
* aggrieved party before his chieftain’s court. Those concerned 
‘ are immediately summoned to appear before a public meeting 
‘ of the tribe or clan. The place where the meetings are con- 
* vened, is usually the cattle kraal of the horde or village; but 
‘ if the weather be very warm, they sometimes assemble under 
* the shade of the trees in some neighbouring wood. The parties 
* concerned sit at the entrance of the kraal or place of assembly ; 
* the rest take their station in a circle within ; but women are not 
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‘ allowed to enter, and only a few of the oldest and most respec- 
* table persons speak. When the matter is of great importance, 
the most profound attention is paid. The speakers rise in suc- 
cession with the greatest decorum, and make long and animated 
harangues, until all sides of the subject have been fully consi- 
dered and discussed. After this, the chief, who acts as presi- 
dent of the court, gives his opinion, and refers it to the consi- 
deration of the assembly, who either concur in his opinion, or 
assign their reasons for dissent. Sometimes an important cause 
is kept pending for several days; but this is not generally the 
* case,—for, as there are no fees for the advocates, the length of 
‘ the process does not increase the costs. —( Vol. ii. p. 349,) Mr 
Kay, on the same subject, makes the following observations :— 
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‘ The Caffer chiefs are in all cases both legislators and judges, whilst 
« the old men” and favourite courtiers form a kind of jury and council 
too. The parties appear personally, plead their own cause, and produce 
their witnesses and proofs. —* In their public harangues, a man is sel- 
dom interrupted, although his speech be continued for hours together ; 
but during this time his antagonist is all attention ; when he rises to reply, 
every argument that has been adduced is taken up in the exact order in 
which it was delivered, and with as much precision as if answered at the 
very moment. Memory is their only note-book; and although appa- 
rently put, on many occasions, to the severest test, they seldom seem to 
labour under any material difficulty in bringing up all the details of the 
subject by the astonishing powers of recollection, Their language, on 
those occasions, is generally strong and nervous, and their manner ex- 
ceedingly manly and dignified. Even the children, when about to reply 
to the most simple questions, step forward, throw back the head, and 
extend the arm ; and give to their words a full, slow, and clear enuncia- 
tion. —P. 154, 


It is curious to remark, that Major Laing, in describing the 
judicial customs of the Soolimas of north-western Africa, gives an 
account almost exactly corresponding with the above descriptions 
furnished by these two Caffer Missionaries. Nor is this the only 
point of resemblance between the usages of these widely separated 
tribes. 

Murder or manslaughter, theft, adultery, and most other of- 
fences between private persons, are usually punished by a fine 
fixed by the court; varying, according to circumstances, from a 
single cow to the whole property of the offender. In aggravated 

vases, or when the offence is committed against powerful chiefs, 
the criminal is sometimes punished with death. 

On the subject of their religious notions, Mr Kay has not fur- 
nished much additional information. Nothing like a regular sys- 
tem of idolatry exists among them; but we find some traces of 
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a belief in a Supreme Being, and sundry superstitious usages, 
which look like the nena wrecks of ancient religious institu- 
tions and higher civilisation. Among the Amakosa, the Supreme 
Being, the ‘ ruler of the stars and the thunder,’ is sometimes spo- 
ken of with a vague sort of awe, under the name of Uhlanga, or 
Udali ; but, since the missionaries settled among them, the term 
Utiko (which is employed to denote the true God) has generally 
superseded the native terms. This word ( Uttho) is derived from 
the ancient Hottentot term 7%ko, the name of the Supreme Spirit, 
and which is said literally to signify ‘ The Beautiful. Among 
the Bechuana tribes, ‘ the wielder of the thunder’ is worshipped, 
with propitiatory rites, under the title of Moreemo or Booreemo, 
—but rather as a destructive than a beneficent power. Among 
the Amapondas, Mr Kay found traces of a belief both in a 
Supreme Creator, and also in inferior evil spirits, not unlike some 
of the notions of our own ancestors concerning demons and 


goblins : 


‘ While conversing with these people upon religious subjects, I could 
not but remark that the word Utiko, generally used among the frontier 
clans for God, is here seldom or never heard ; a fact which, coupled with 
the click attached to that word, very considerably strengthens the opi- 
nion of its being, like many others now embodied in the Caffer language, 
one of Hottentot origin. The proper names of Deity, used by the 
Amaponda, are Udali (Maker or Creator), and Umenzi, which signi- 
fies “ Worker,” and which, when used in a sacred sense, is fully under- 
stood as referring to that Being by whom the great works of nature were 
produced—the heavens, the earth, and the sea, &c. Tikaloski also is 
much more frequently and familiarly talked about than among the more 
southern tribes. This is an appellation that seems to be given to some 
invisible and indescribable being, whom they sometimes personify as a 
little ugly malignant demon, capable of doing them much harm, of in- 
flicting pain, and of effecting their ruin. They likewise imagine that he is 
able to disturb their happiness by a kind of amorous intercourse with 
their women, by inducing them to play the harlot and the husband to 
go astray. The men, I was told, sometimes pretend to wage war with 
him, and after storming the hut in which he is supposed to be carrying 
on his mal-practices, loudly boast of victory. —P. 339. 


Mr Kay mentions having witnessed the sacrifice of a young 
heifer, by direction of a sorceress, to propitiate the Shulugu 
(ghost) of the ancestor of a child, the daughter of an Amaponda 
chief The whole of the flesh, however, of the sacrifice, was 
devoured by the witch, and the chief worshippers, and only the 
bones left to the hungry Shulugu. 

Besides these faint fragments of religious belief, the Caffer 
tribes observe with great strictness certain traditionary customs 
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and usages, which, as before mentioned, appear to indicate their 
derivation, at some remote period, from a people much more ad- 

ranced in civilisation than they themselves are now. The rite of 
circumcision is universally practised among them, unaccompanied 
by any vestige of Islamism. They do not appear to regard it as 
an act of religion, but as an indispensable festal ceremony, by 
which the youth, on arriving at the age of puberty, are admitted 
to the rank of manhood. On this occasion the circumcised band 
of youths are painted white, arrayed in a fantastic dress of palm 
leaves, and are kept separate for three months from the rest of 
the tribe ; after which they are formally admitted, at a public 
meeting, to rank with men and warriors. A ce remony, somewhat 
analogous, i is observed with regard to the young fe males, on their 
attaining the age of womanhood. 

Still more remarkable are the funeral rites attending the se- 
pulture of their chiefs, and the consignment of the dead bodies 
of all of inferior rank to the beasts of prey. The chiefs and 
their wives are usually interred under the hedge of the cattle- 
fold, and all their arms, accoutrements, and ornaments, are de- 
posited in the grave beside them. These cemeteries are thence- 
forth held sacred; and among some of the tribes persons are ¢ ap- 
pointed to take charge of them, who subsist on the produce of 
the consecrated cattle which are kept in these hallowed folds, and 
which are always allowed to die of old age. The abandonment 
of the dead bodies of the other classes to the hyenas has an ap- 
pearance exceedingly savage and unnatural ; and is attended with 
circumstances of a very revolting and deplorable character. It 
is evident that this barbarous practice has originated in their an- 
cient superstitions, connected with defilement from the touch or 
presence of the dead. When they think that death is inevitably 
approaching, they carry out the sick person into some adjoining 
wood or thicket, and leave him to expire alone ; for they have 
an inexpressible dread of being near or touching a corpse, and 
imagine that death brings misfortune on the living when it occurs 
in a hut or hamlet. Owing to this savage superstition, they are 
so anxious to get rid of the dying, that it sometimes happens, 

says Mr Brownlee, that persons of the privileged class are actu- 
ally interred while yet alive. Cases also occasionally occur when 
those who have been carried out to the woods recover, and return 
to their relations; but this is very rare. The raiment of the de- 
ceased is considered as unclean, and must be destroyed ; and the 
hut which he inhabited is shut: no person ever enters it again ; 
it is called * the house of the dead ;’ no one dares even touch the 
materials of which it is constructed, and they are left gradually to 
crumble into dust. 
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Mr Kay remarks, that many circumstances connected with 
these funeral rites, and also with childbirth, leprosy, &c., bear a 
striking affinity to some of the observances enjoined by the Le- 
vitical Code. ° For instance, whoever touches the dead body of a 
man is unclean for seven days, and is banished ‘ without the 
‘camp,’ or kraal, till he be purified. After the death of a chief, 
all the people are purified on the third day in running water. 


‘ When death has occurred in a village, all its inhabitants fast, abstain- 
ing even from a draught of milk the whole of that day, and sometimes 
longer. A man who has lost his wife, is required by custom to fast for 
several days, and to withdraw himself from society for the space of two 
or three weeks ; during which he wanders about in some solitary and de- 
sert spot, without either comfort or companions. He not only keeps at 
a distance from the dwellings of men, but casts away his only garment, 
which is henceforth accounted unclean. His daily subsistence is derived 
entirely from a precarious supply of roots or wild fruits, &c. 

‘ The widow’s lot is harder still. On the death of her husband, she, 
in like manner, retires to the forest or the wilderness, where she is obliged 
to remain for a much longer period than custom requires of the man, 
Her means of subsistence are equally precarious ; a little water from the 
brook, and a few bulbous or gramineous roots, generally constitute the 
whole of her supply of food. After w andering about in solitude for two 
or three days, she throws away her upper garment, which, as mentioned 
above, is henceforth deemed i impure. She is now, of course, entirely ex- 
posed, without covering by day or shelter at night. Having spent a few 
days more in this state, she cuts and lacerates different parts of her body 
with sharp stones, until the blood flows in streams, The numerous 
scars left by wounds made on those occasions have, in several instances, 
been repeatedly shown to me. ‘The hut in which she dwelt with her 
deceased husband is then burnt; consequently, she is obliged to erect a 
new habitation, or be dependent upon her friends for accommodation. 
When the days of her mourning are over, and the subsequent new moon 
makes its appearance, a number of cows or oxen, (if the husband had 
any,) proportioned to the number of wives that he had, are slaughtered, 
and new garments made for each from the hides of them. And this ap- 
pears to be the only portion of his property that is awarded to them 
by law.’ —Pp. 199-201. 


But the most mischievous of all their superstitions, is the be- 
lief in sorcery. Mr Kay has given a most frightful picture of its 
deplorable effects. Almost every disease and misfortune is ascribed 
to the practice of witchcraft ; magicians or wizards are consulted 
to discover the supposed criminal ; incantations are practised till 
the multitude are wrought up to demoniac fury ; and then some 
unhappy wretch is accused, and subjected to a variety of tortures 
—such as scorching with hot stones, stinging with black-ants, and 
the like—till a confession of the imaginary crime is extorted. Con- 
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viction being thus obtained, the culprit is either condemned to 
some cruel Sot. to corporal punishment, or to confiscation of 
his cattle. Some of the chiefs render this delusion an engine of 
terrible oppression, When they wish to seize the property of a 
rich subject, or to destroy any one who has offended them, they 
bribe the magician or w itch-doctor to accuse him of sorcery ; and 
then if he escapes with only the loss of all his property he is fors 
tunate. The scenes of this nature, described by the present writer, 
are exceedingly revolting, and tend to lower not a little the 
favourable estimate of the simple happiness of these tribes, as de- 
picted by some former travellers. Mr Kay, indeed, represents 
those pleasing accounts as altogether illusory ; as well as the flat- 
tering delineations, given by Barrow and Lichtenstein, of their 
pastoral simplicity and innocence of manners. But while he 
proves clearly enough that these intelligent travellers have con- 
siderably underrated the extent of misery and moral evil pre- 

valent in these ‘ dark places of the earth,’ the worthy Missionary, 
we cannot help thinking, shows, however unconsciously, a a strong 
disposition to exaggerate even the darkness of paganism, and to 
paint the Ethiopian a shade blacker than the truth. We are led 
to draw this deduction, partly from a variety of circumstances 

stated by Mr Kay himself, and partly from the fact of several 
other late writers, of the highest respectability, with the best op- 
portunities for accurate observation, having concurred in giving a 
more favourable estimate of the Caffer character. It is, moreover, 
evident that Mr Kay, notwithstanding his residence in Caffraria, 
is but very slightly acquainted with the language of these tribes ; 
and that almost all his information respecting their manners and 
customs, except when they fell under his own personal observa- 
tion, must have been acquired through the precarious medium 
of native interpreters. ‘The specimens he has given of their very 
interesting and beautiful language, are, with the exception of a 
few words and phrases, copied verbatim from the publications of 
Mr Pringle and Mr Thompson. 

In regard to the progress of Christianity and civilisation, the 
information furnished by Mr Kay is interesting, though by no 
means so ample as we should have expected. After adverting to 
the strange opposition, which, under the most absurd pretexts, 
was given to the extension of Christian missions in Caffraria, both 
by the Dutch and English Colonial Governments, up to a very 
recent period, Mr Kay gives a pleasing though cursory statement 
of what has been effected during the last ten or twelve years. 
Four Societies, the London, the Glasgow, the Wesleyan, and 
the Moravian, have, within that period, entered, in Christian com- 
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petition, on this wide and interesting field ; and their stations are 
now planted among most of the principal tribes, from the Cape 
frontier to the coast of Natal, and from the south-eastern sources 
of the Orange river to Kurrichane, the chief town of the Murootzi 
tribe.* * On every station,’ says Mr Kay, ‘ the Mission plough is 
‘ busily engaged, and bids fair for ultimately putting down the field 
‘ labour of the women altogether.’ A variety of fruit-trees are now 
flourishing luxuriantly in many of the Mission gardens. Pota- 
toes, parsnips, beet root, and other valuable esculents, have been 
introduced, and in some instances are beginning to be adopted by 
the native cultivators. Soothsayers, wizards, rain-makers, and 
sorceresses, are unable to maintain their ground, or sustain their 
reputation in the vicinity of ‘ the light that came from heaven.’ 
Schools have been established; and, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties arising from the want of books, numbers are now able to 
read the gospel in their mother tongue. The difficulties of an 
unwritten and unorganized language have been mastered ; and 
grammars, dictionaries, and scripture translations, are now print- 
ed in the cognate Amakosa and Sichuana dialects. Compara- 
tively few decided converts, indeed, have as yet been gained 
from: among the adult Caffers ; but two or three respectable chiefs 
of secondary rank have entered the pale of the Christian church ; 
and, renouncing polygamy and other pagan customs to which 
their class are strongly wedded, have exhibited an example, which 
there is reason to hope will ere long be extensively followed. 

The author gives an interesting account of a Missionary Meet- 
ing, held in the Amakosa territory on the 21st of March, 1832, at 
which seven native chiefs, together with a number of civil and 
military officers from the colony, were present. On this occasion 
all the chiefs spoke with ardour and eloquence i in favour of the 
Christian religion—the ‘ Great Word,’ as they emphatically call 
it—and expressed their full conviction that the labours of the 
Missionaries, independently of their spiritual benefits, had tended 
greatly to promote the peace and prosperity of their country. 
‘Their speeches, of which Mr Kay has inserted a translation, fur- 
nished by a brother Missionary, are striking and curious ; but we 
cannot make room for a specimen. 

The accounts which Mr Kay gives of the system of Military 


* All the maps of Southern Africa which we have examined, are ex- 
tremely defective and inaccurate, in regard to the designations and posi- 
tions of the Native Tribes, and of the Missionary settlements among 
them, with the exception of one just published by Mr J. Arrowsmith. 
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Reprisals, which has long been maintained by the colonial autho- 
rities, in their relations with the frontier tribes, affords a humilia- 
ting picture of European policy and humanity. ‘This is not a 
nov vel topic : : from the time of Sparrman to the present, almost 
every writer on the Cape has denounced the revolting injustice 
and barbarous impolicy of what is locally termed the ‘ Commando 
* System. Mr Barrow exposed its iniquity and cruelty in the 
strongest terms, as exercised, at the period of his visit, more espe- 
cially” against the miserable race of Bushmen. Many details of its 
atrocities on the northern frontier were published by Mr ‘Thomp- 
son in 1827.* Dr Philip has given the rise and progress of this 
system from the earliest records of the colony down to 1828, when 
his valuable work appeared ;f and several subsequent writers on 
South Africa— Bannister, { Rose,§ Pringle, &c., not to mention 
the printed reports of His Majesty’s Commissioners of Enquiry |— 
have furnished lamentable and unanswerable evidence, that the 
same shortsighted and barbarous policy is still continued with 
but a very slight and inefficient modification. * I do not consider,’ 
says Lieutenant Rose, ‘ the Caffers a cruel or vindictive people. 
The policy adopted towards them has been severe : for when did 
* Europeans respect the rights of the savage? By the Dutch 
* Border-farmers, over w hom their government had little control, 
‘ they are said to have been slaughtered without merey—to Lown 
‘ been de ‘stroyed as they destroyed the wolf. At no period, I be- 
‘ lieve, since the English have been in possession, has wanton 
‘ cruelty been committed; but the natives have at different times 
* been driven back from boundary to boundary, and military posts 








* Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa. Second Edition. Vol. 
i. pp- 392-7, 

+ Researches in South Africa; illustrating the Civil, Moral, and Re- 
ligious Condition of the Native Tribes. By the Rev. J. _Philip, D.D. 

{ Humane Policy ; or Justice to the Aborigines of New Settlements 
essential to a due expenditure of British Money, and to the best Interests 
of the Settlers. With Suggestions how to civilize the Natives by an 
improved administration of existing means. By S. Bannister, late At- 
torney-General in New South Wales. London, | 1830.—This w ork, which 
has not received attention at all adequate to the importance of its con- 
tents, contains some valuable details respecting the Cape frontier system, 
well deserving the serious consideration of the Colonial Department. 

§ Four Years in Southern Africa. By Cowper Rose, Royal Engineers, 
London, 1829.—See pp. 74-77, 94. 

|| Reports of the Commissioners of Enquiry upon the Administration 
of the Government at the Cape of Good Hope. Dated 6th Sept. 1826, 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, Ist May, 1827.—See 
p- 23. 
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* have been established in the country from which we have ex- 

* pelled them. Orders, too, have been issued that all C affers ap- 

* pearing within the proclaimed line should be ‘In 1810, 
‘ the Great Fish River was proclaimed the eastern limit of the Co- 
‘lony. In 1820, Gaika, a powerful chief whom we had aided in 
* his wars, was obliged to evacuate a rich extent of land lying 
* between that river and the Kirskamma. On this occasion he is 
* said to have remarked, * that though indebted to the English for 
* his existence as a Chief, yet when he looked upon the fine coun- 
‘try taken from him, he could not but think his benefactors op- 

* pressive.” ’—* It is not strange that the savages should be unable 
* to see the justice of all this; that they should be troublesome 
‘ neighbours to the settlers in a country of which they had been 
‘ dispossessed. They were so: such instances were exaggerated, 
‘and a Commando (an inroad of military and boors) was the fre- 
* quent consequence. The crimes were individual, but the punish- 
* ment was general; the duty of the Commando was to destroy, 
‘to burn the habits ations, and to seize the cattle; and they did 
* their duty.’—* | hate the policy that turns the English soldier 
‘ into the cold-blooded butcher of the unresisting native; I hate 
‘it even when, by the calculator, it might be considered expe- 
* dient ; but here it is as stupid as it is cruel.’ (Rose’s Four Years 
in South Africa, p. 74-6.) 

Such is the account of our Caffer frontier policy, given by 
an officer for some time stationed on the Caffer frontier, and 
officially cognizant of the transactions he thus characterises. 
Let us now turn to Mr Kay. In a (p. 88) the extreme 
alarm spread among the natives by the rumour of a Com- 
mando having entered their country from the colony, he re- 
marks, that ‘ the barbarously indiscriminate manner in which 
* military expeditions have sometimes rushed upon the tribes, 
‘ spreading desolation and death on account of robberies committed 
* by individuals unknown, has naturally rendered the very sound 
‘of such ex cpeditions dreadful throughout the land.’ An entire 
chapter (pp. 241-266) is occupied with the history of the treat- 
ment experienced by the Amakosa clans from the Colonial Go- 
vernments, Dutch and English, from an early period down to 
1820. We cannot find room for any of the details, but many of 
them are such as to excite reflections of the most painful charac- 
ter. The authenticity of the principal facts cannot, we fear, be 
questioned : : they rest not only on the testimony of travellers, but 
on official documents, and on the statements of the local govern- 
ment in its official Gazette. Some of these atrocities rival any 
thing we have read of the conduct of certain States of North 
America towards the native Indians. 
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While such has been the treatment of neighbouring tribes, and 
of recognised allies, (as in the above case of Gaika,) more distant 
hordes hav re, it appears, been occasionally assaulted with even less 
ceremony. Mr Kay gives us the following example (p. 3: 30) : 
In June, 1828, rumours reached the colony that the warlike 
Zoolu Chief, Chaka, had invaded the Amaponda territory ; and 
as this Chief had lately sent two of his principal captains on a 
friendly embassy to the Colonial Government, an officer was ver 
properly despatched with an armed escort of about forty men, with 
the view of obtaining an amicable conference with this African 
Cesar, and mediating a peace. On reaching the Amaponda 
territory, however, the party found that the Zoolu invaders had 
retreated ; but being solicited by an Amatembu Chief to assist 
him with their fire-arms in an attack upon another horde, they 
altered the direction and object of their expedition. This was 
the Amanwana or Ficani, a tribe who had been driven from their 
own territory by the devastating career of the Zoolus, and who 
Were now pressing upon the Amatembu territory from the north. 
The English party, unhappily, so far forgot their character of 
mediators as to become parties in these intestine broils. They 
made a charge on this Amanwana horde, and captured 20, 000 
head of cattle, which were given to their new ally the Amatembu 
King. This was rather an unfortunate close to amicable designs. 
It might, however, possibly have arisen from sudden impulse or 
misappre shension ; but what shall we say for the sequel? We 
give, without comment, Mr Kay’s statement :—‘ About a month 
‘ after the above-mentioned skirmish, a strong , military force, to- 
gether with several hundred armed colonists, were hurried into 
the interior, to the distance of nearly three hundred miles from 
the colonial boundary, where they were immediately joined by 
an immense host of Kaffers, who proved the mselves to be Kaf- 
fers indeed! Flushed with the hope of conquest and abundant 
‘spoil, having got an ally so powerful in their van, the natives 
hastened onward to the combat, pointing out exactly the site 
whereon was erected the temporary huts of the Amanwana. On 
the Sunday evening, the troops ‘arrived within a few hours’ 
march of the spot, and, after halting for an hour or two, again 
proceeded, with a view of taking the m by surprise ere dawn of 
day the following morning. In this the »y succeeded; so that 
while the greater part of the people were “still fast asleep, the 
rushing of horses, the clashing of spears, and the horrid roar of 
musketry, poured in upon them* on every side. Who can con- 
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* «Tt has indeed been said, that a parley was attem ted; and for the 
‘ honour of our countrymen, we cannot but wish that this could have been 
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ceive of a situation more awful? The thought makes one’s very 
blood run cold. If we had not heard the details of this sangui- 
nary affair confirmed by more than fifty eyewitnesses, we could 
not possibly have given credence to it; so strange was the plan, 
and so barbarous its results! A respectable British officer, whom 
duty required to be on the spot, candidly declared to the author, 
that it was ‘* one of the most disgraceful and cold-blooded acts to 
which the English soldier had ever been rendered accessory.” 

‘ The moment our troops arrived on the summit of the eminence 
that overlooked the vale in which the Matuwana and his men 
were lying, orders were given for all to gallop down amongst 
the houses. Their affrighted occupants then poured out in 
droves, and a dreadfully “destructive fire was forthwith opened 
upon them. Very few se “conds e lapsed ere every hut was vacated, 
and thousands seen scampering off in every direction. Numbers, 
gaunt and emaciated by hunger and age, crawled out of their 
miserable sheds, but with pitiable apathy sat or laid down again, 
as if heedless of their fate. Many of the females cast away their 
little ones, the more readily to effect their own escape; whilst 
others actually plunged into the deepest parts of the river with 
infants upon their backs. In this situation some were drowned, 
others speared, and many stoned to death by the savage throng ; 
insomuch that the water was at le ngth literally dyed with 

© blood.’ 

This is an appalling statement ; and brought forward as it is 
by a respectable man, then resident in the Caffer territory, and 
who appeals to the authority of British officers, and ‘ the unani- 
* mous testimony of numbers who were present during the whole 
‘ affray,’ it will not fail, we trust, to attract due attention in the 
proper quarter, and lead forthwith to that thorough iny estigation 
which appears to be imperatively required for the purposes of jus- 
tice, as well as for the vindication of the national character. 

In the concluding chapter, Mr Kay gives a statement of the 
circumstances attending the seizure (or cession, as it is termed) 
of a tract of country extending to eighteen hundred square miles, 
eastward of the old Colonial boundary , and the forcible expulsion 
from it of the Caffer inhabitants. The f facts, as here stated, (and a 
report of the Commissioners of Enquiry is referred to as one of his 
chief vouchers,) are of a character that again remind us most 
forcibly of the treatment of the Creek and Cherokee Indians, as 


‘ proved. Unhappily, however, the unanimous testimony of numbers who 
* were personally present during the whole affray, is altogether against 
‘ this assertion, showing too clear ly, that time was not allowed for any 


‘ thing of the kind,’ 
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detailed by Mr Stuart in his late valuable work on the United 
States.* If correctly represented, they may well make us blush 
for the honour of our country. ‘ When did Europeans,’ exclaims 
Mr Rose, ‘ respect the rights of the savage?’ But though 
past iniquities cannot be recalled, nor perhaps to any great extent 
redressed, surely our present Government will promptly adopt 
effective precautions to prevent the repetition of — not 
less disgraceful to the British name, than detrimental to the pro- 
gress of civilisation and Christianity among these interesting 
tribes. * It is of vital importance,’ says Mr Kay, ‘ to the peace 
‘of the frontier, and the civilisation of our neighbours, that 
such measures be adopted, as shall in future protect (their 
rights), and prevent all further encroachment upon them. As 
already shown, much good feeling has of late been manifest- 
ed towards the tribes in many different ways: but we have not 
as yet by any means extended to them that protection which 
they reasonably demand at our hands, and which our increased 
intercourse renders absolutely necessary. Hence numbers are 
at this moment suffering most grievously from their rights bein 
shamefully trampled under foot, and their clannish feuds materi- 
ally promoted by lawless colonists, English as well as Dutch, who, 
when once beyond colonial precincts, seem to laugh both at law 
and legislators, scrupling not to commit acts of aggression and 
cruelty quite equal to those of former years.’ After relating 
a recent case of a very revolting description, in which a Cape 
trader (an Englishman) and a Caffer Chief were parties, and 
where the terms ‘ civilized and savage,’ appear to have changed 
sides, Mr Kay emphatically remarks, that ‘ the astonishing su- 
‘ pineness with which deeds of this horrid character are treated, 
* would really seem to confirm a doctrine that has again and again 
‘ been gravely argued, namely, that ‘* crimes committed without 
* the Colony are not cognizable within.” ’—Pp. 498, 500. 

‘ The unprotected state of the tribes on the northern frontier,’ 
he adds, ‘ is, if possible, still more distressing. There, num- 
* bers of Dutch Boors, despite both of right and remonstrance, 
‘are continually trespassing upon the lands of the Aborigines, 
‘and treating them in a manner the most oppressive. —‘ It is 
‘an incontrovertible fact, that these tribes are molested, that 
‘ they are seriously injured, and that in many different ways. ‘The 

game, upon which some of them (the Bushman hordes) have 
entirely to depend for subsistence, is by these Nimrods destroyed, 
the scanty pasturage of their fields consumed, and their children 


* See Stuart’s Three Yeas in North America, vol. ii. p. 166, 
VOL, LVI. NO. CXVII, 2B 
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* often reduced to a state of complete vassalage.’—*‘ Barrow records 
* that the Boors used to obtain slaves from beyond the bound- 
* aries westward ; and certain it is, that the evils of slavery are at 
* this moment increasing on our north-eastern borders, where it 
‘ is not sufficiently checked by the established authorities. The 
§ daily encroachments of Dutch farmers upon lands beyond these 
‘ frontiers greatly facilitate the practice.’—* Such,’ in conclusion he 
observes, ‘ are some of the evils, under which, notwithstanding 
* all our boasted benevolence and good feeling towards the long- 
* oppressed African, we are still leaving him to perish, and that 
* on our very threshold. With wiser men we now leave the case, 
* that they may devise a remedy. Devised some remedy must 
© be, and that speedily, if we wish to maintain the honour of our 
* character either as Britons or as Christians. In 1826 his 
* Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry declared, that they could 
‘ only hope for a reduction of the heavy expense, now incurred 
‘in maintaining the defence of the frontier, by the progressive 
* extension of more amicable relations with the tribes ;’ adding, 
moreover, that ‘ it is at once consolatory and satisfactory to re- 
* flect, that any measures tending to preserve the tranquillity of 
* the frontier on the side of Caffraria, will in the same degree con- 
‘tribute to the prosperity and commercial enterprise of the 
* colony. —Pp. 502, 504, 506. 

Connected with this painful topic is that of the lamentable de- 
terioration of character, in the case both of the civilized man and 
the savage, which appears to have, in this quarter, resulted from 
their intercourse. ‘ It did not strike me,’ says Lieut. Rose, ‘ that 
* the savage tribes are improved by their intercourse with us.’— 
© Gaika, the neighbouring chief, dressed in an old regimental 

‘ jacket, was in the fort with his retinue of twenty-five wives ; 
* and it was not without interest that I looked on one of whom 
* Barrow had prognosticated so highly. He was then nineteen, he 
* is now fifty ; and melancholy has been the change that has taken 
* place in the interval. ‘The English have given him their pro- 
* tection, and with it their vices; and he is a sunk and degraded 
* being—a wretched savage, despised and suspected by his tribe, 
* continually intoxicated, and ever ready to sell his wives for 
* brandy.—Such are the fruits of our protection ! such have ever 





* been the effects on the sav: ige, of the kindness of the civilized. 

‘ If we find them simple and trusting, we leave them treacherous ; 
‘if we find them temperate, we leave them drunkards; and in 
‘ after-years, a plea for their destruction is founded on the very 

* vices they have learned from us !’—(P. 94.) 

‘~ ‘This is one side of the picture: Mr Kay gives us the other. 
He is speaking of some Europeans, partly Englishmen, who, owing 
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to desperate fortunes, or impatience of the restraints of civilized 
life, have domiciled themselves among the native tribes. ‘ In such 
‘ a situation,’ he remarks, ‘ men soon become deaf to the checks 
‘ of better principles. Fancied insult arouses revengeful feelings ; 
unrestrained passions speedily generate incredible licentiousness, 
whilst avarice and self-interest prompt to acts the most iniqui- 
tous. There is a significant phrase frequeritly used on the 
coast of Guinea, that such a man is ** grown black.” It does not 
mean an alteration of temper, but of disposition.’ * And, incredi- 
ble as it may appear, there are now in Caffraria, also, Englishmen 
whose daily garb differs little from the beast-hide covering of 
their savage neighbours; whose proper colour can scarcely be 
identified from the filth that covers them; and whose domestic 
circles, like those of the native Chieftains themselves, embrace 
‘ from eight to ten black wives or concubines.’—(P. 400.) 

There are several other topics we could have wished to have 
noticed, but we can only, at present, briefly advert to one or two 
of them. ‘The author's observations upon the Bechuana and 
Zoolu (or Amazulu) tribes, do not require any particular remarks, 
as he has added little to the information collected by Burchell and 
Thompson. There is, however, a valuable chapter on the frontier 
trade, of which we regret that we cannot give asummary. From 
his remarks on this topic, and on the British settlement of Albany 
generally, we are glad to find that this district, the distresses of 
whose new inhabitants, a dozen years ago, made an impression in 
England so unfavourable to the capabilities of South Africa, is 
now decidedly the most prosperous part of the whole Cape Colony. 
Of this improvement, the prohibition from employing slaves is 
generally acknowledged to have been the leading cause. This 
restriction was rendered effectual bya judicious clause in the grants 
of land to the British settlers. 

A still more remarkable and unexpected proof of the advan- 
tages of freedom and free labour over cevteahs and coercion, was 
witnessed by Mr Kay, on visiting a colony of emancipated Hotten- 
tots, who, in the year 1829, were planted in a wild valley on the 
new Caffer frontier, called the Kat River. Under the old system, 
this class of people were reduced to a more degraded and hopeless 
condition than even the negro slaves themselves. ‘They were 
more despised and worse treated ; and their indolence, improvi- 
dence, and drunkenness were proverbial. By the exertions, how- 
ever, of a few friends of humanity, the British Government was 
prevailed upon to order the immediate total and unconditional 
emancipation of this race of men. The execution of this decree, 
by which 30,000 souls were in one day released from thraldom, 
was accompanied by a great clamour throughout the colony. The 
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ruin of the community, and more especially of the Hottentots them- 
selves, was predicted as the inevitable result. Five years have since 
elapsed ; and every account that has been published, proves the 
effects of rational freedom in elevating the human character. The 
improvement of the Hottentot nation during these years has been 
surprising. But above all, surprising has been the effect of new 
and higher stimulants upon a portion of this race, from four to 
five thousand in number, who were placed by Captain Stock- 
enstrom, (the intelligent officer who first suggested this mea- 
sure,) in the valley of the Kat River, in 1829. We cannot 
make room for the full details, but must content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the following interesting facts from Mr Kay’s account :— 


‘ Their numbers in the settlement are about five thousand. They came 
from different parts of this immense Colony. No assistance was pro- 
mised or given to them, except fire-arms for self-defence ; no preparations 
were made for their reception ; no rations, no implements, no sums of 
money. The Boors showed no kindness to them. But to these negations 
I have to add that there have been no strifes, divisions, or discontents 
among them; no peculiar sufferings. No case of crime has come from the 
Kat River before the Circuit Court. Their success has been’equal to 
their industry and good conduct, and neither have ever been surpassed. 
By patient and judicious labour, with manly moderation and Christian 
temperance, they have converted the desert into a fruitful field. « Hither- 
to,” says the Graham's Town Journal, (a paper generally unfriendly to 
the native race,) “ great activity has been displayed, and the incipient 
marks of civilisation are observable in every direction. During the last 
season, 1831, were produced on the settlement 450 muids of wheat, 1500 
muids of barley, and 400 muids of Indian corn, besides large quantities 
of caffer-corn, potatoes, pumpkins, sweet cane, and many other provisions. 
Independently of the labour required in the cultivation of the soil, in- 
stances of uncommon exertion are manifested in the construction of canals 
which convey water to irrigate their fields and gardens. In some places 
these have been carried through the solid rock ; in others it has been ne- 
cessary to cut to the depth of twelve feet to preserve the level; while 
their entire length throughout all the locations is upwards of 20,000 
yards.”—( Graham's Town Journal, June, 1832.) The Hottentot, 
escaped from bonds, stood erect on his new territory ; and the feeling 
of being restored to the level of humanity and the simple rights of nature, 
softened and enlarged his heart, and diffused vigour through every limb. 
He is no longer the timid wretch, submitting to the violence, and yielding 
to the injustice of the proud, with apparent insensibility. —P, 490. 


In conclusion, we thank Mr Kay for his ‘ Researches,’ and 
hope many of his brother Missionaries will follow the example 
that has been set in the present work, and in the publications of 
Dr Philip and Mr Ellis, in communicating information respecting 
the tribes among whom they have been resident. We cannot, 
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however, place Mr Kay’s book on a level with the two we have 
just mentioned. It contains a good deal of valuable information, 
but it is ill-digested and confusedly arranged. A large portion 
of the work is mere repetition. Whole chapters consist almost 
entirely of extracts from recent and well-known publications on 
the Cape ; and what is more reprehensible, many of the quotations 
are not duly acknowledged. Should a second edition be required, 
the author ought to revise the whole work carefully ; to introduce 
a stricter uniformity and correctness in proper names; and to re~ 
trench and condense what he has borrowed from others. 





Art. VI.—Considerations on the Law of Libel as relating to 
Publications on the subject of Religion. By Joun Searcu. 
8vo. London: 1833, 


Wr ‘ John Search’ is, we know not; but the above pamphlet 

published under that name is well deserving of attention, as 
an exceedingly acute and cogent piece of reasoning on an impor- 
tant branch of the Law of Libel, which seems directly at va- 
riance with the rights of reason and the liberty of discussion, as 
well as with the higher interests of the religion it would support. 
* By the existing law of the land,’ says this author, ‘so far as 
‘ relates to the publication of religious opinions, any writing what- 
ever, which shall tend to impeach the evidences of the Christian 
faith, or in any manner to impugn Christianity as a whole, is 
indictable as a blasphemous libel, and punishable as such by fine 
and imprisonment, or other infamous corporal punishment. ‘The 
object proposed for enquiry is, ‘ how far such a law can be deemed 
‘either consonant with equity or reason, or called for by any 
* sufficient necessity of the case.’ 

Before entering upon this investigation, the author makes some 
observations, with a view to show, that ‘ it is no easy matter to 
‘ get sight of this piece of law, frankly and simply propounded, 
‘whether from the Bench or in written treatises; there being 
‘apparently, among lawyers of all grades, some extraordinary 
‘ shyness of coming straight to the point in this matter. The 
shyness here ¢ alluded to, is amply evinced by the citation of many 
cases which the author has inserted in his Appendix. In all the 
more recent trials, the Judge and the prosecutor have found it 
expedient to refer, with as little distinctness as possible, to the 
naked offence itself, of impugning the truth of Christianity. ‘They 
seem to have carried i in their minds a suspicion, either that the law 
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was in itself indefensible, or that at least it was not likely, if fairly 
stated, to meet with general approbation. Accordingly, they have 
shown great anxiety to shelter it from public observation : oy 
do not venture to state with simplicity the particular law whic 
has been violated, but they dwell upon every other circumstance 
afforded by the case they are trying,—resting the validity of the 
prosecution not upon the law, but upon such feelings as they may 
succeed in awakening against the libeller in the minds of the jury. 

In all ordinary trials, the Judge seems conscious how entirely 
his functions differ from those of the advocate. He feels it to 
be his duty to submit the case to the jury stripped of all those 
circumstances which might tend to excite a dislike of the culprit. 
They are directed simply to try whether a fact, denounced by the 
law as acrime, has been committed or not. All other circumstances 
are brushed away by the Judge with the same skill with which he 
sets aside the poetic ornaments of the pleader. But in the case of 
religious libel the procedure is different. The jury are just suffered 
to take a glimpse of the law, and they are urged to convict the 
offender, not because he has violated it, but because the violation 
is accompanied with some contingent aggravations. This, we 
think, is proved in the Appendix—a portion of the pamphlet which 
will be read with interest, not merely from the importance of the 
subject-matter, but because it cannot fail to be regarded as fur- 
ine one of the best and most entertaining exercises in true 
logic. We cannot conveniently give quotations from it; but we 
shall advert to the purposes for which this part of the work is 
mainly designed by the author. From their shyness in propound- 
ing the law with clearness, he argues, either that the Judges are 
eneah of it themselves, or are conscious that it is not favour- 
ably regarded by the public. We are convinced he is right in both 
suppositions. The Judge would not think it necessary to praise 
toleration, unless he felt, in some degree, that toleration was a 
virtue. He becomes ashamed of the existing law, both with re- 
ference to the civil power, and the true interests of religion. He 
does not like to confess that the civil power has stepped beyond 
its proper province in the vain and discreditable attempt to enforce 
the adoption of particular opinions ; and he feels that the law 
injures the interests of Christianity, by leaving it in the power of 
the sceptic to assert, that this religion is supported not by its 
truth, but by the same kind of authority by which Mahometanism 
has been supported. Whatever may be the feeling of the Judges, 
we have in their conduct positive testimony, that this law is so 
much disliked, as to render it unwise or inexpedient to seek a 
conviction founded simply upon its violation. 

We shall now present our readers with such an analysis of that 
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part of our author’s reasoning which relates to the inexpediency 
of the law itself, as will enable them to comprehend the force of 
the passages which we shall quote ; warning them, however, that 
the whole pamphlet is written with so much continuity of argu- 
ment, that an adequate conception of its ability cannot be con- 
veyed by partial quotations. 

* Loaded with the heavy disadvantage in limine, of leading to 
‘the suspicion that the evidences of Christianity are thought 
‘unfit to endure the test of investigation, the law in question 
ought to have some very urgent and pressing plea to recom- 
‘ mend it.’ 

* And first, there might be at least some consistency in the 
procedure, if its avowed principle were this: That our legisla- 
‘tors and rulers, having fully satisfied themselves of the truth of 
‘ the Christian religion, considered that this ought to suffice for 
‘ the satisfaction of the nation at large; and that any contrary 
‘ view of the question, being necessarily founded in error, ought, 
‘ for the public benefit, to be coerced by the strong arm of the 
‘ law.’ 

But even if we were justified in ‘ taking their word’ for it, with- 
out personal investigation of a subject in which a heartless assent 
is admitted to be totally nugatory, still ‘it might be objected, 
* that the civil authorities, though never so infallible in their 
‘ * theology, were yet stepping a little beyond their province ; since 

* men unite in civil society, not for the salvation of their souls, 

* but for the protection of their persons and property from mutual 
* aggression. 

* Secondly, there might be some consistency in the course 

* pursued, if the state religion had been adopted, not from con- 

* viction of its truth, but with a view only to its political uses.’ 
We are afraid the ascription of such a motive would not be in 
many cases unjust: those, however, who really maintain the truth 
of Christianity will indignantly disavow it. But although the 
system was not in the first instance constructed for state uses, 
it may be said, that ‘the Christian religion is established in this 
‘ kingdom, and hence has become so vitally united with the con- 
‘ stitution, as to involve in its own stability that of the civil go- 
‘ vernment also. It must therefore be protected, not from inva- 
‘ sion only of its established rights, but from censure no less; be- 
‘cause censure might make it disesteemed, and disesteem im impair 
‘ its stability, and thereby that of the government with it.’ This 
is still but a state plea, totally independent of the truth of religion. 
Such a plea is, however, frequently resorted to. ‘ Thus, é. g., 
‘ Lord Raymond says, on Woolston’s trial,— The Christian 
‘ religion is established in this kingdom; and therefore they (the 
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‘ Court) would not allow any books to be written which should 
£ tend to alter that establishment.” ’ 

Such langua e would assuredly imply, that the same protec- 
tion only is Kitad for religion, that is claimed for other 
* established’ things. Yet it is not so. In all other matters a 
distinction is drawn between resisting the authority of an esta- 
blished law, and discussing its wisdom. The Legislature will, as 
a matter of course, enforce obedience to its own enactments ; but 
at the same time, it will permit their wisdom to be canvassed 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. ‘There are many sub- 
jects relating to the interests of a country, as to which the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, as such, can form more correct estimates 
than any others, because it is in their power to obtain information 
beyond the reach of society at large. It might not be altogether 
absurd, therefore, to shut out all ‘free enquiry into such subjects, 
and to proclaim ‘dogmatically, * You must take our word.’ But 
we cannot concede ‘that religion could, in any case, be viewed as 
in this predicament. It might be put to the vote to ascertain 
whether the majority of members agreed in a system of reli- 
gious opinions, but their vote would not constitute the system 
true or false. And any person who received it on such a 
ground, could not be said to indicate faith, in the Christian use 
of the term; because this implies that the system is believed to 
be true, on the authority of God. A human law which seeks 
to coerce religious opinions, may be said, therefore, as far as it 
is successful, to destroy the Grendotion upon which religion 
rests. In point of fact, however, no government has ever at- 
tempted to decide what is truth in religion; but finding certain 
opinions prevalent in society, the governors have skilfully inter- 
woven those opinions into their political system, or at least have 
determined that these opinions should continue to be received, 
lest change might possibly produce political inconvenience. ‘ A 

* principle like this is iedeal “ommon enough, and proper enough, 
‘in many matters purely temporal ; as, e. g., a statesman might 

* argue without dishonour, ** The title of the reigning King may 
* indeed—(suppose the case)—be questionable, or even inde- 
*fensible; but, being king de facto, the law must forbid all 
* question concerning it, since an error in the succession is at last 
* a less evil than a civil war ;” but to say the like in a case which 
* involves the relation of immortal creatures to their God and their 
* eternal destination—to say of the established RELIGION, It may 
* be true, or it may not; but being de facto the State religion, its 
‘ truth must not now be questioned,—for fear of the political in- 
* convenience—would be a maxim which could only entail dis- 
* honour on him who should be distinctly understood to advance it.’ 
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The plea of ¢ establishment,’ the author remarks, is made to 
assume another and still obscurer shape, when veiled in the mys- 
tic dictum, that Christianity is ‘ part and parcel of the law’—an 
expression which, he justly observes, is attended with this con- 
siderable advantage, that ‘ having no determinate sense, one in- 
* ference from it is near about as good as another; nor can the 
* puzzled hearer say with certainty of any one that it is not fairly 
‘ deducible; but, hee aring it authoritative ly propounded, is led to 
* suppose there is a meaning, and a connexion, though he can- 
* not perceiv e it.’ 

It seems strange that it should be necessary to prove, that the 
Christian religion, as such, cannot form the subject-matter of le- 
gislation. It is not within the power of human rulers to enforce 
the reception of a system of belief. A law compelling the pro- 
fession of opinions, is in fact nothing more than a declaration, 
that it is required of us at least to be hypocrites—that is, some 
are compelled to violate the whole spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion in the very grossest manner, in order that the faith of others 
should not be disturbed by learning that there are any unbelie- 
vers. It is very true, that some precepts of Christianity are the 
same in substance as human laws: these, however, relate merely 
to external conduct. Nor are they enforced by human law, on 
account of their being sanctioned by Divine authority, but sim- 
ply, because they are necessary for the very existence of society. 
If the case were otherwise, the Legislature should punish avarice 
or gluttony, as well as theft or murder. ‘This sameness of precept, 
to a certain extent, has no doubt contributed to give a meaning to 
the assertion that Christianity is * part and parcel of the law.’ 
But instead of enlarging further upon this want of meaning in 
the dictum itself, we shall leave our author to refute that applica- 
tion of it against which he is contending. ‘ The Christian reli- 
* gion, in common with sundry things of meaner sort, has been a 
subject-matter of legislation; and the existing Laws upon that 
subject, whether derived from statute or precedent, form col- 
lectiv ely a part or parcel of the general body of our laws,—in 
other words, a part or parcel of the law. In like manner haves 
and pheasants have been a subject-matter ot legislation ; and the 
existing enactments on that subject are also part or parcel of the 
law of England. Whether, or under what restrictions the evi- 
dences of Christianity may be discussed, or a hare or pheasant 
shot, are questions w hich can be solved by one test only, viz. 
by reference specifically to the said laws so existing on ‘either 
subject ; but to say summarily of the Christian religion, that 
its truth must not be questioned, because it (the Christian reli- 
gion) is part of the law of the land,—is, I allege, an abuse of 
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‘ terms precisely similar to that of saying that hares and phea- 
‘ sants must not, in such and such cases, be shot at, because oa 
‘ (hares and pheasants) are part of the law of England. In eae 
‘ case alike you confound the idea of a subject-matter of legislation 
‘ with that of the daw or laws which may exist thereon.’ 

There is, certainly, a specific law which makes it penal to im- 
pugn the truth of the Christian religion. It is very true, there- 
fore, that it cannot be impugned without a violation of law. The 
question, however, is, whether this law should remain in our 
statute-books. Now, if its propriety were not strongly suspected, 
the Judge who has to try offences against it, would refer to it fully 
and distinctly, and make it known as the ground of conviction ; 
instead of driving at the same result indirectly, by the help of 
a phrase, which, to say the least of it, is not very luminous in its 
meaning. Our author remarks, that it requires much manage- 
ment of diction to extract the desired inference, though but in 
semblance, out of the given materials. 


‘ First (as we have seen), the idea of a subject of legislation is con- 
founded with that of the /aw relating to it, and Christianity itself is 
termed a part of the law : and then again, by a second equivocation, this 
“ part” is suds lenly transmuted into the entire mass or body of the laws. 
Thus Judge Hale says—* Christianity is part of the laws of England ;’ 
[misnomer 1,] ‘and therefore to reproach the Christian religion is to 
speak in subversion of the law [i. e. or laws collectively :—misnomer 2.] 

‘ So again Lord Raymond—* They [the Court] observed too, that as 
the Christian religion was [by misnomer] part of the law, whatever 
derided Christianity, derided THE law [or laws collectively,] and conse- 
quently must be an offence against THE Jaw ;: for the laws [collectively 
still] are the only means to preserve the peace and order of every go- 

vernment ; and therefore whatever exposes [‘ exposes’ THEM strikes at 
the root of the peace and order of the government.’” 


These political pleas involved in the language of the State 
lawyer, are never plainly and openly avowed by the advocates 
of coercion, as their justification of the penalties ‘which they up- 
hold and eulogize. * Where then,’ (our author asks,) ‘ will they 
‘ take their abiding stand? I believe, most commonly on the plea 
‘ that, if free discussion were permitted—if Christianity might be 
‘impeached at all—the poor and ignorant would of necessity be 
misled : Christianity would be impeached, not only falsely,— 
but sophistically, licentiously, contumeliously, abusively ; with 
calumny and fraud, with scoffing and insult, with ribaldry and 
coarse invective ; and so be wrongfully degraded in the minds 
of the simple and ignorant.—So far as any plea is adhered to at 
‘ all, I believe it is this.’ 


It is properly observed, ‘that we here have the old demand 
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‘ afresh—‘* You must take our word for the truth of the State 
‘ religion.”’ We shall, however, pass over this, and proceed to 
enquire with our author, whether a law prohibiting all enquiry 
into the truth of the Christian religion really serves the cause 
which it is intended to uphold ? 

Now, it is quite obvious that such a law leaves it in the power 
of every unbeliever to assert, that Christianity is received gene- 
rally, not because its evidences are felt to be satisfactory, but 
because the government forbids the exposure of its falsehood. This 
however, is not the greatest evil. The fact is, the evidences 
themselves are weakened by the existence of such a law. This, 
we think, will become obvious to every one who reflects upon 
their nature. Originally, the truth of the Christian religion was 
attested by sensible miracles. Had it been received, on its first 
promulgation, with such favour as to lead to the enactment of 
a law prohibiting all enquiry into its truth, which of us now 
would believe it to be true? We would feel that we could not 
trust to the report of miracles, the reality of which none were 

ermitted to examine. We need not remind our readers that 
it triumphed, not only independently of human aid, but even 
in despite of the most rancorous opposition. Because we know 
that it had to encounter not merely the dislike which the human 
heart has to admit the truth of any thing which opposes its 
sensual desires, but because also it overturned systems supported 
by laws prohibiting all enquiry into their truth, therefore we 
conclude, that its early disciples must certainly have witnessed 
and believed the miracles which they have recorded. Were these 
facts otherwise, what now could form the ground of our belief? 
Let us suppose that the whole Jewish nation had been induced 
to receive their promised Messiah in consequence of miracles 
really worked by him, and that in their zeal they made it penal 
for any one openly to reject his claims, we see at once, that, while 
their belief would still be rational and just, yet that we at this dis- 
tance of time could not know it to have been so. 

Let it not be said that it is utterly impossible for any one 
individual to examine for himself all the various points which 
are necessary to be examined in investigating the truth of the 
Christian religion. It will be readily admitted that Paley’s 
work on this subject does not err on the side of prolixity ; he has 
not introduced more topics of enquiry than were actually neces- 
sary for his argument. Yet he does not pretend that he had 
investigated each of them for himself ;—he states to his readers 
the results which were reported by various distinct enquirers. It 
may be objected, therefore, that, after all, he was himself trusting 
only to the statements of prejudiced persons, whose statements 
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may be intentionally dishonest, or at least wholly incorrect. 
Were the law which we are now impugning rigidly enforced to 
the utmost letter, we would be at a loss to answer this objection ; 
and we must admit, that, so far as it has been enforced, our an- 
swer has been deprived of a portion of its strength. We receive 
those statements as correct, not because they are reported by 
the friends of Christianity, but because they are not denied by its 
enemies. This reason for belief is not peculiar to the Christian 
religion. Upon precisely similar grounds the generality of per- 
sons admit the truth of the Copernican system. They do not 
examine for themselves the truth of the facts upon w hich it is 
built, nor do they trust implicitly to the report of those who 
have written in its defence—but they are aware that there are 
many who would come forward and deny the truth of the alleged 
facts, if they were not correctly stated. A law prohibiting this 
would undoubtedly tend to destroy all confidence in the truth of 
the system; and we cannot discover why a similar law is not 
capable of producing a similar effect in reference to Christianity. 
‘ The ever repeated exhortations to the scholar to be ready armed 
with answers and refutations to the gainsayer, med imply « 
free field and a free opponent. ‘The perpetual reference to the 
ev somoee of C hristianity as irrefragable, irresistible, overwhelm- 
learness from scrutiny, and augmented 
=n from. cal attempt to shake them,—sounds surely like 
a free challenge to a free antagonist. The triumphant appeals 
to the * test of ages,” and to the ever-baffled attacks of scepti- 
cism, suggest any idea rather than that of secular penalties for 
the ** protection” of Christianity against its impugners. The 
oft-repeated complaint and protest against insidious warfare, 
would surely imply the lawfulness of an open one: as, e. g., the 
sharp censures so commonly pronounced on the covert reasoning 
of Gibbon, are tantamount to saying that he might have spoken 
out if he had chosen. While meantime, all modes and shapes of 
scornful allusion are freely resorted to in regard to the sceptic 
and his reasonings ;—he being held up, not to abhorrence only, 
as the perverse and malignant enemy to truth, but to scorn and 
derision also, as the batHed artificer of shallow sophisms, and 
unblushing reassertor of oft-refuted cavils. Can the Church 
fail to perceive how disadvantageously she presents herself, 
while, secure from attack or reply under the broad shield of the 
law, like Teucer under that of Ajax, she thus launches forth 
expressions of scorn, triumph, and defiance, against a foe who 
is not permitted to encounter her ?’ 

We do not hesitate to say that the Church (we mean the cause 
of Christianity) is encumbered and pressed down, in this as well 
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as in many other instances, by the armour in which political ex- 
pediency has sheathed her. She dares the unbeliever to the 
field, but the law declares that he must not advance to the battle. 
It is very true, that some sceptical writings have escaped into 
existence. But our author has anticipated and properly exposed 
this apparent objection to his reasoning. ‘ It is in vain to say, 
* —** Scepticism has already done her utmost : there you have her 
cavils, as put forth at their worst and strongest, in the writings 
of Bolingbroke, Collins, Gibbon, Paine, and the rest,—what 
would you have more?” This argues nothing: no refutations 
of those sceptical cavils, however multiplied, can ever put their 
merits fairly to the test, while freedom of rejoinder is precluded. 

A train of argument may be substantially sound, and yet re- 
quire to be exhibited in fresh points of view, according to each 
particular mode in which it may be from time to time ‘assailed : 
nor can the ablest pen state it once for all, with such complete- 
ness as to provide against all the varieties of approach by which 
a reply, though irrelevant or in: idequate, might seem to shake 
its force.’ 

Still it may be said, in defence of the law, that it is never, 
in point of fact, directed against the adversary who con- 
fines himself within the bounds of sober argumentation, but 
is solely employed to repress and restrain brutal invective, or 
malignant ridicule. At least, then, let the law be so expressed, 
and let us hear no more of ‘ part and parcelship.’ The Legisla- 
ture need not put into the hanas of its officers, a sword longer than 
is required for use. The Judges, in some of the later trials, have 
held forth promises of toleration to all fair argument. But ‘ those 

same Judges,’ says the author, ‘ on hose: same occasions, are 
also reported as using other expressions, abundantly indicating, 
as I think, that no such toleration was sincerely contemplate di 

They seem to me to have played at * fast and loose” in this 

matter, in such sort as might enable the future Judge to quote 
the tolerant or the intolerant side of their doctrine, as might 
prove convenient: and while seemingly disavowing all inter- 
ference with fair discussion, you might see them still keeping a 
wary hold of the precedents of Hale and Raymond, and of the 
‘ great arcanum of * part and parcel :” 
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« Semi-animesque micant digiti, ferramque retractant.”” 


We trust the Legislature will see the wisdom of a total ab- 
rogation of this law. We do not hesitate to say, that its 
existence increases the evil which it is designed to wt ent. The 
very circumstance of publics ation in spite of the law, gives to 
every wretched scribbler something of the character of ‘heroism 
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in vulgar estimation. Blasphemy, by itself, is disgusting to the 
generality of minds; but en it is accompanied by a bold de- 
fiance of an unpopular Attorney-General, it becomes attractive. 
It would be far more wise to trust the cause of the Christian 
religion to its own inherent truth. ‘* How long it may be ere 
* this grievance be formally redressed, as eventually it must, by 
statute,—by a statute somewhat nearer to reason, equity, and 
common sense, and less disparaging to the native evidences of 
Christianity, than is that of 9 and 10 Will. III. ec. 32,—it may 
not be easy to anticipate: but of this we may safely assure our- 
selves, that—be the progress of opinion what it may, in regard 
to Christianity itself; whether it ever lose any portion of its 
vantage-ground, or go on, as is predicted of it, extending and 
confirming its triumphs to the end of time—the day must 
arrive, when common sense shall so far prevail, as that men shall 
look back with scorn and pity on the miserable expedients 
which it had once been thought fit to resort to, in aid of its 
native evidences. If they be ‘indeed what they are affirmed to 
be, then is this wretched outwork of pains and penalties like a 
buttress of straw or reeds to the firm-set tower on the rock,— 
betokening imbecile alarm, yet adding nought to its stability.’ 
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If it were not probable that this pamphlet must obtain consider- 
able circulation, we should feel that it would be unnecessary for 
us to notice one or two passages, which we think objectionable, 
and which might be removed without injury to the general ar- 
gument. 

The author properly states, that an examination into the truth 
of the Christian religion involves an enquiry into the truth of 
certain alleged facts, name ly, the recorded miracles. He is not, 
however, justified i in asserting that there was ‘a solemn denial 
‘ of their truth by the major half of the Jewish nation in the first 
* instance, and by their posterity ever since,’ It is very true, 
that the larger portion of the Jewish nation rejected Him whom we 
believe to have been their promised Messiah. But it by no means 
follows from hence that they denied his miracles. The Gospel 
account is, that they admitted the reality of the miracles, but 
ascribed them to demoniacal influence and magic arts. Such a 
persuasion would adequately account for their rejection of him, 
notwithstanding a full admission that the miracles themselves 
were pe formed. And there is much to confirm the statement of 
the Gospels. We have, in fact, no opposite statement; and 
it is scarcely conceivable that Josephus would not have fur- 
nished it, had it been possible for him to do so. Had he regarded 
Christ as an impostor, who pretended to work miracles, “which 
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were detected, and known to be unreal, he would have as freely 
exposed his pretensions, as he has exposed the pretensions of 
others who assumed to be the Messiah. But if Josephus be- 

lieved the miracles themselves, and at the same time ascribed 
them to demoniacal influence, he would probably dislike to sub- 
ject this state of mind to the ridicule of the Romans. He would 
prefer taking refuge in silence; and such is the fact, for we can- 
not but suspect the genuineness of the passage in which he al- 
ludes to Christ. His very silence seems therefore to corroborate 
the statement which the Gospels make concerning the belief of 
the Jews. 

We would submit another remark to the consideration of the 
author. In his appendix, he quotes a passage from a work by the 
Rev. Samuel Hinds,* designed to show, that the whole evidences 
of the Christian religion can never be fully examined by each indi- 
vidual believer, but that even the most learned are necessarily com- 
pelled to rest much on the assertion of others who have examined 
subjects to which their attention could not possibly have ex- 
tended. ‘ Mr Hinds and myself,’ says he, ‘ refer to this feature 
‘in the evidence, with views not indeed alike, yet not entirely 
‘ opposite ; he, with the view of insisting that assertion may be- 
come good proof, when backed by unlimited challenge of refu- 
tation ; and I, for the purpose of suggesting that it can never 
OTHERWISE be entitled to confidence. He seems to think that 
a free field is given with the supposed challenge ; and there in- 
* deed we differ ‘widely.’ ; 

The author is perfectly correct in maintaining that this argu- 
ment cannot be said to apply with entire force, as long as full 
and free enquiry into religious subjects is in any respect restr ain- 
ed. Still we maintain, that even under the existing law, no one 
has been prevented from examining, in the most s arching manner, 
those portions of the evidence to which the argument is applied 
by Mr Hinds. The genuineness of the New Testament, for 
instance, is inferred by Cc hristian advocates from the concurrence 
of ancient copies, and ‘the quotations found in a series of writings, 
from the early ages. Now, the sce ptic has never been prohibited 
from attempts to invalidate this proof. And as it has not been 
invalidated, although it is notorious that there have been persons 
willing and sufficie ntly learned to expose the assertion, if it were 
false, ‘the unlearned Christian may feel perfectly satisfied that the 
representation is correct. ‘The same observation would apply to 
many other portions of what is termed the collective evidences of 
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the Christian religion, and certainly to every portion of it to 
which Mr Hinds has applied his argument. 

We cannot part with our author, without expressing our satis- 
faction at perceiving that he fully comprehends the ground upon 
which alone Christianity ought to be maintained. We think 
that he understates the obstacles with which it has to contend, 
because he does not allude to the most formidable of all—the dis- 
inclination amongst human beings to have their sinful propen- 
sities restrained ; and we are satisfied also, that he far overstates 
its human supports, when he speaks of the multitude of tracts 
which are disseminated on the subject ; for many of these are, 
from their want of wisdom, even more pernicious than infidel 
publications. We are fully satisfied, however, that he has done 
a service to the Christian cause, by distinctly pointing out to its 
supporters that it should be maintained *y them on the ground of 
its truth exclusively. 


Art. VII.— Memoirs of the Court of Charles I. By Lucy 
Arkin, 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1833. 


Mess Ark1n’s present work, and her previous Memoirs of the 
4¥4 Courts of Elizabeth, and of James L., are very acceptable 
additions to our literature. They are works of a species agree- 
able in itself, and in which E nglish literature, rich as it is in other 
respects, has hitherto been remarkably deficient. Compared with 
what France can offer, we have few good Memoirs; and it is a 
deficiency the more to be regretted, because it can in no great 
measure be repaired. We may have Histories which shall super- 
sede all we now possess ; but we can have no Memoirs, however 
ingeniously and ably constructed from scattered records, after a 
lapse of two centuries, which can compensate for the absence of 
those true and forcible yet homely sketches, which only the pen 
of the contemporary could gd , 

Even the dulness of writer who lived in those bygone 
times which he + ag is preferable to the eloquence of a 
modern. His views may be partial, his statements may be untrue, 
but for us they have still a value. Of all that he can transmit to 
us, scarcely any thing will be less intrinsically valuable than false 
gossip—yet even the false gossip of a distant age is not wholl 
worthless ; for, false as it is, it may contain in it a germ of truth 
which may be wholly wanting in the plausible speculations of a 
modern disquisition. A lie that passed current must have ‘ lied 
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‘ like truth.’ It will be in some sort a criterion of what the pub- 
lic was then willing to believe. As such it may assist us in 
composing an estimate of the state of opinion; even as by the 
extravagance of a lying legend we may, with some deduction, 
measure the gross superstition of those to whose credulity it was 
addressed. 

Though the modern memoir, constructed from miscellaneous 
gleanings among the scattered materials which time has left us, 
may be much less valuable than the less able work of the contem- 
porary memorialist, we are still very thankful for such a substitute, 
especially when executed with the grace and ability which dap 
racterise the productions of Miss Aikin. Her style is fluent and 
agreeable—sometimes almost eloquent—never ponderous or stilted 
—and pursuing, for the most part, that even tenor of easy narra- 
tion which j is most attractive to the general reader, and most 
suitable to the mixed character of the work. She is, we think, 
on the whole, one of the most successful writers in this difficult 
species of composition—a species of which the difficulties are, b 
the generality, probably underrated. It is a difficult task to fill 
adequately that wide and ill-defined place which the memoir ought 
to occupy—a place intermediate between political ga and 
historical romance. It should have the truth and authority 
of the former—the detail and lively interest of the latter. It 
should convey to us the graphic exhibition of those characteristic 
trifles which the gravity of history will not stoop to notice. It 
should aim at rendering 1 us intimately acquainted with the most 
eminent characters of the period it embraces, and make us live in 
former times. To attain this object successfully, demands more 
address, and a more careful selection of diversified materials, than 
is required by the narrator of political events. But this success 
is still unattained in our literature; and though we can award 
much praise to Miss Aikin, we cannot say that she has fulfilled 
our idea of a complete and satisfactory Memoir. Her work is, 
in several respects, deficient and meagre: it has not enough of 
such information as affords an insight into characters, manners 
and opinions,—the state of society, and the civilisation and 
condition of the people at large. We do not mean to say that 
Miss Aikin has neglected these important topics; but she has 
not given them their due prominence; while she has been dif- 
fuse in the narration of well-known events, not remarkably il- 
lustrative either of the Court of Charles I., or of the spirit of 
the age, and which may be met with in the page of every his- 
torian who has recorded the annals of that period. She has 
introduced a good deal of miscellaneous information which is 
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by no means trite, and a little which we do not remember to 
have read in other works; but she has not availed herself as 
extensively as could have been desired of the mass of curious 
and valuable materials, still unpublished, which lie in our public 
repositories ; nor has she even made as profitable a use, asa little 
more pains would have enabled her to make, of some printed col- 
lections, which afford much illustrative information, and throw 
much light upon the internal state of the country. 

There is, perhaps, no period of our history as to which we 
may, with more reason, desire to be fully informed of all that is 
implied in that comprehensive expression, ‘ the condition of the 
‘ country,’ than during the thirty or forty years which preceded 
the Great Rebellion. There is a disposition to look for the 
causes of political convulsions rather in insulated and remarkable 
events, than in the unobtrusive chain of minute circumstances, and 
the gradual progress of public opinion. That which is merely instru- 
mental, is often regarded as the sole originating cause ; and with 
as much justice as if an explosion in a mine were to be attributed 
solely to the miner’s torch, without taking into consideration the 
inflammable vapour which had been slowly and imperceptibly 
accumulated. With a view to correct this common error, and to 
obtain a more accurate and intimate knowledge of the complex 
chain of cause and effect, it is peculiarly instructive to examine 
the internal condition of a country during the period which has 
preceded a political convulsion. Let us then apply this species 
of enquiry to England previous to the commencement of the 
civil war, and briefly examine the nature and sources of its pros- 
perity, and the concomitant causes of discontent. 

That a country should, at the same time, be prosperous and 
discontented, may, at the first hearing, seem strange and para- 
doxical. But it is easily explained. A country may become 
convulsed through beggary ; but wealth and prosperity may also 
lead to political convulsion. The situation of a country in which 
the growth of intelligence and wealth is not attended with a cor- 
responding relaxation of oppressive restrictions, may be compared 
to that of the boiler of an engine, in which, while the steam is 
rapidly increasing, no care is taken to diminish the weight which 
has been placed upon the safety-valve. There is an expansive 
power in intelligence and wealth, which enable them to break 
those shackles which could safely be imposed on an ignorant and 
impoverished people. Let us not then marvel at the prosperity 
of England in the times preceding the civil war, as if that pros- 
perity were something unaccountable and inconsistent with the 
result ; but let us rather regard it as one of the causes of the con- 
vulsion that ensued. 
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It may be asked by some, how prosperity could advance in a 
country that was misgoverned and oppressed { ? To this we ma 
answer, that the advance of prosperity is not incompatible wit 
partial oppression ; that an impulse may be given by cireum- 
stances, independent of the state of the laws or the acts of the 
governing power ; and that the happy influence of such impulse 
may be stronger than the counteracting influence of misgovern- 
ment. In England, previous to the civ I w ar, this happy influence 
is mainly attributable to many years of uninterrupted peace, and 
the extension of commercial enterprise. 

An adventurous spirit of colonization, and a zeal in the pursuit 
of maritime discovery, had never, perhaps, prevailed more strongly 
in this country, than during the last years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the early part of the seventeenth. ‘The wise polic 
of Elizabeth, our naval triumphs, and the successes of Drake and 
Hawkins, were among the chief incentives ; and much had al- 
ready been effected before that splendid reign had reached its 
close. Hackluyt, in the * Epistle Dedicatorie’ to his collection of 
Voyages, thus proudly enumerates its glories :—* Which of the 
‘ Kings of this | land, before her Majesty, had their banners ever seen 
‘in the € Caspian Sea? Which of them hath ever dealt with the 
Emperor of Persia as her Majesty hath done, and obtained for 
her merchants large and loving privileges? Who ever saw, be- 
fore this regiment, an English lieger in the stately porch of the 
Grand Seignor of Cons tantinople ? Who ever found English 
consuls and agents at Tripolis i in Syria, at Aleppo, at Baby lon, 
at Bassora, and, which i is more, who ever heard of Englishmen 
at Goa before now? What English ships did heretofore ever 
anchor in the ie river of Plate, pass and repass the impass- 
able (in former opinion) Strait of Magellan, range along the 
coast of Chili, Peru, and all the back of Nova Hispania, fur- 
ther than any Christian ever passed, traverse the mighty breadth 
of the South Sea, land upon the Luzones in despight of the 
enemy, enter into alliance, amity, and traffic with the Prince of 
the Moluccas and the Isle of Java, double the famous Cape of 
‘ Bona Speranza, arrive at the Isle of Santa Helena, and, last of 

all, return home most richly laden with the commodities of C hina, 
‘as the subjects of this now flourishing monarchy have done ?’ 
This was said in no spirit of idle boastfulness. It was truly an 
age of enterprise, and deserved to be so extolled. Enterprises 
were undertaken, which, when we consider the imperfect state of 
the art of shipbuilding and the science of navigation, fill us with 
admiration. ‘The discovery of a north-west passage to China, was 
attempted three times by Hudson; and the same attempt was 
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made by Baffin, and again, about 1635, by Fox. James I. did 
much to damp the spirit he should have fostered, and persecuted 
its most accomplished champion, Raleigh. But the seed was too 
well sown, and in too good a soil, to perish. ‘Twenty-two years 
of peace afforded leisure and facilities, such as the w ‘akness and 
folly of the learned monarch could not neutralize ; enterprise and 
discovery advanced; and colonization and commerce followed in 
rapid succession. At the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we had no foreign settlements ; ere its first forty years had 
elapsed, we had many. ‘The state did little; but private enter- 
prise,—incited partly ‘by the love of glory, still more by hope of 
gain, and, in some instances, by the want of religious freedom in 
the mother country,—soon laid the foundations of many colonies, 
some of which have since swelled into wealth, power, and inde- 
endence. Governor Grey formed a settlement in Newfound- 
ee Lord Delaware in Virginia; a congregation of Indepen- 
dents formed the colony of New P lymouth ; ; “and some Puritans 
established themselves in New Hampshire. Maryland and Mas- 
sachusetts, (of which the latter was incorporated by Charles I.,) 
Nova Scotia and Canada, were also colonized. ‘The Bermudas 
were colonized in 1612. The settlement of Guiana, where Ra- 
leigh had failed, was attempted a second time in 1628. Those 
important possessions, the West India Islands, were first acquired 
in this century; and, among them, the islands of Antigua, St 
Christopher, St Luci ly Nevis, and Montserrat, became FE nglish 
colonies during the reign of Charles I. Of all this, much was 
achieved by individual enterprise, and in spite of both direct and 
indirect discourage ment during the reign of James. ‘The navy 
was in a depressed and inefficie nt state. The privateers of Dun- 
kirk swept our coasts; Barbary corsairs captured our vessels 
within sight of English ground ; and for the protection of our 
commerce in the Medite ‘Tranean, We were reduced to conclude 
a discreditable treaty with the Dey of Algiers. But a spirit 
of enterprise was abroad, which throve in spite of difficulty and 
discouragement. Great trading companies arose. The East 
India C ompany, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, com- 
menced its slow and silent march towards the acquisition of a 
powerful empire. The Levant Company was incorporated i 
1605, and soon opened a profitable commerce in the East, by 
which our woollen manufactures found a ready vent. An African 
Company—a company of merchant adventurers—and one or two 
fishing companies, were also incorporated. By a_ statement 
uoted by Anderson in his ‘ History of Commerce,’ it appears 
that the shipping employed during the latter part of ‘the reign of 
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James I. had been as follows:—In trade with Naples, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Marseilles, Malaga, &c. about 50 sail ; with Portugal, 
about 20, bringing wines, sugar, and West India produce ; with 
Bourdeaux, 60 ; with Hamburgh and Middleburgh, 35 ; with 
Dantzic, &c., 30. The Newcastle coal trade employed 400 sail ; 
the Iceland fishery, 120; the Greenland whale fishery, 14 ; the 
Newfoundland fishery, 150. In addition to all this, a carrying trade 
was maintained on the coast of Coromandel, sufficient to excite 
the jealousy of the Portuguese. Hence we may gather some idea 
of the state of our trade in the reign of James, little promoted 
by the wisdom or liberality of the state, and due chiefly to the 
national spirit and the fostering influence of peace. 

Under the same happy influence, so much did it increase in the 
following reign, that the customs are stated, between 1635 and 
1640, to have become more than double what they were when 
James was on the throne. A more successful activity displayed 
itself in various branches of manufacture, some of which have 
since risen into vast importance. The silk manufacture was 
much increased between the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and the meeting of the Long Parliament. In 1629 it had become 
so important, that the silk-throwers were incorporated ; and shortly 
afterwards we find silk stockings named among the articles exported 
to India. It seems that a project had been entertained for pro- 
ducing raw silk in England, as would appear by a grant to Walter 
Lord Aston, of the keeping of the garden, mulberry-trees, and 
silk-worms, near St James’s. The woollen manufacture was, how- 
ever, at this time far more thriving. In 1614, an improvement 
was made in it which tended, ina great measure, to make us less 
dependent on foreigners for our supply. Our manufacturers ob- 
tained the art of making what is called ‘medley cloth,’ mixed 
and partly coloured with various patterns. Before that time no 
piece was made of more than one colour. We exported woollen 
cloth in considerable abundance to India, as well as to the Le- 
vant; but the exportation of wool unmanufactured, or in the 
shape of yarn, was in the reign of Charles prohibited—such ex- 
portation being, according to the proclamation, declared to be 
injurious to the woollen manufacture. Among the prohibitions 
of importation during the reign of Charles, which had for their 
object the protection of trade and manufacture, were those of 
glass, hats, iron-wire, alum, ‘ foreign purles, cut works, or bone 
‘laces, or any commodities laced or edged therewith,’ fish caught 
by foreigners, and tobacco not the growth of Virginia or the 
Bermudas. ‘Such prohibitions as that of the importation of fo- 
reign gunpowder, or of French wines, for a specified period, on 

the plea of the large stock in hand, were mere jobs, intended 
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only to favour some of the too numerous monopolies which were 
then encouraged, to the detriment of commerce, and to the injury 
of the public at large. With increase of commerce came increase 
of internal communication. In 1629, the inland carriage of goods 
had become so much greater, and the roads were so much worse 
in consequence, that the Council, preferring the beauty and 
neatness of the public ways to the convenience of the public, for 
whom these roads were made, thought fit in its wisdom to issue 
a proclamation, prohibiting all carts from having more than two 
wheels, or carrying a load of more than a ton, or being drawn by 
more than five horses. 

The conveyance of letters became now of sufficient importance 
to engage the attention of the State, to be subjected to regulation, 
and to be rendered a source of revenue. In 1635, posts were esta- 
blished from London to Edinburgh, to Holyhead, and to Plymouth. 
The postage charged for letters was moderate—2d. for a single let- 
ter, carried less than 80 miles, 4d. for between 80 and 140 miles, 
6d. for more than 140 miles, and 8d. from London into Scotland. 
In order that the Government post might become more lucrative, 

rivate letter-carriers were prohibited by proclamation in the fol- 
owing year. Before this time, private individuals were frequently 
at the expense of special messengers to convey their letters. The 
universities and principal towns had also posts of their own, em- 
ploying trusty persons, who, without transferring their charge to 
others, performed the whole of their allotted journey, and returned 
with the letters collected on the route. People now desired to 
facilitate the conveyance of their persons, (especially in the me- 
tropolis,) as well as of their goods and letters. In 1634, Sir 
Sanders Duncombe obtained a patent for sedan chairs. Nine 
years earlier, hackney coaches, at fixed rates, established by a 
Captain Bailey, had first begun to ply in London; at which time, 
as we are told by Rushworth, there were not above twenty 
coaches to be had for hire in and about the capital, and ‘ the 
‘ grave judges of the law constantly rid on horseback in all weathers 
‘to Westminster.’ The number of these vehicles appears to have 
increased with surprising rapidity. We are told, that ere long 
that number had mounted to 1900, and that they were then 
deemed to require reduction and reform—not on account of being 
dear or unsafe—but for this curious reason, that they were drawn 
by ‘ base lean jades, unworthy to be seen in so brave a city, or 
* to stand about a King’s court.’ In 1637, we find that licenses 
were granted to 50 hackney-coach-keepers, allowing them to 
keep 12 horses each and no more—a regulation which stinted 
the metropolis to something less than 300 coaches. 

Luxury made great advances, and numerous and various were 
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the outward demonstrations of augmented wealth. While London 
was increasing in splendour and size, and proclamations were 
issued to check the ever-growing accumulation of new buildings 
within its suburbs, numerous fine mansions were springing up in 
the country. From no period, perhaps, do we derive finer speci- 
mens of the architectural magnificence of individuals, than are 
exhibited in the country-houses of our nobility and gentry durin 

the early part of the 17th century. Entertainments were splendi 

andexpensive. Lord Newcastle entertained Charles and his Queen 
at Bolsover and at Welbeck, at a cost of between L.14,000 and 
L.15,000; and he spent L.1500 upon the reception of the Elector 
Palatine and Prince Rupert. But amongst costly festivals, none 
perhaps is more remarkable than the Masque given to the King 
and Queen by the Inns of Court in 1634, and which—the pageant 
of a few hours—cost L.21,000,—a sum, which, considering the 
value of money and the rate of prices, is more than equal to the 
expense of the coronation of William IV., which, not including 
the medals struck at the mint, and the charge for keeping open 
the theatres, amounted to L.35,797. Whitelocke, who was one 
of the managers, tells us, in his minute description of this 
pageant, ‘ how 100 gentlemen of the Inns of Court rode through 
* the streets to Whitehall in very rich clothes, scarce any thin 

‘but gold and silver lace to be seen of them,’ each senda 
by a page and two lacqueys—how sixteen ‘ grand masquers,’ 
being ‘ four gentlemen of each Inn of Court, most suitable for 
* their persons, dancing, and garb,’ wearing ‘ habits, doublets, 
‘ trunk-hose, and caps of most rich cloths of tissue, and wrought 
‘as thick with silver spangles as they could be placed—large 
‘ white silk stockings up to their trunk-hose, and with sprigs in 
‘ their caps, themselves proper and beautiful young gentlemen,’ 
were selected to lead the revels—and how they went by four and 
four in chariots and six—and how difficult it was to settle first 
the precedence of the chariots, and next the precedence of those 
who sat in them, till the former grave point was decided by lot, 
and the latter, by the happy idea of having the carriages made 
‘like the Roman triumphal chariots of an oval form, so that 
‘there is no precedence in them.’ Bassompierre, the French 
ambassador, no mean authority on such a point, speaks with ad- 
miration of the splendour of the English Court, the entertain- 
ments which were given to him by various persons of rank, and 
one, in particular, given by Buckingham to the King and Queen, 
which declares to have been the most magnificent he ever 


witnessed. The example of Buckingham made splendour fa- 
shionable, especially in entertainments and apparel. The ward- 
robe constituted a very large portion of every one’s expense. A 
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single court dress of this sumptuous personage, is said to have 
been valued at L.80,000. James I. had encouraged this taste for 
dress, which continued long after his death and that of Bucking- 
ham. ‘The luxury and prodigality of the Court in this respect, 

was remarked with surprise by the secretary of the French am- 
bassador in 1641. But expensive tastes of a more refined and 
elev rated kind fortunately prevailed at the same time. The 

* accession of Charles I.,’ says Walpole truly, ‘ was the first 
‘ra of real taste in England.’ Charles, immediately on his 
accession, began to form a collection of pictures—bought the 
whole gallery of the Duke of Mantua, then considered the best 
in Europe—invited hither eminent artists, and diffused a taste 
for art among his subjects. The Duke of Buckingham in imi- 
tation of the King, and the Earl of Arundel from genuine taste, 
became collectors. The latter, through the exertions of an en- 
terprising agent, obtained more than 300 pieces of sculpture in 
Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor. ‘The former procured nume- 
rous statues and coins through the instrumentality of Sir Thomas 
Roe, our ambassador to the Porte; as did the Earl of Arundel 
also. 

Tapestry-weaving was naturalized in this country; and a 
thriving manufactory was established by Sir Francis Crane at 
Mortlake, where beautiful and costly designs were wrought ; and 
from whence was procured a single piece by Archbishop Wil- 
liams, which cost not less than L.2500. Much money was taste- 
fully expended in the embellishment of houses. Eminent foreign 
artists were employ ed to enrich walls and ceilings with fresco 
paintings—carving and gilding were lavishly exhibited ;—the 
silks and carpets of the East—gold and silver stuffs—the damasks 
of Italy—ebony, and silver plate, were frequently used in the 
furnishing of our mansions. 

Great progress was made in social refinement from the com- 
mencement of the reign of Charles. 

‘ Every thing fierce or boisterous,’ says Miss Aikin, ‘ was now banished 
from the diversions of the Court. These chiefly consisted of plays, masques, 
revels, and balls, followed by splendid banquets. Something of a roman- 
tic spirit they still retained, a last memory of chivalry, but pomp and 
luxury were their principal characteristics. The cruel combats of the 
cock-pit, prohibited by Elizabeth, were indeed revived and diligently 
frequented by her successor ; but the ruder, if not more inhuman sports 
of the bear-garden, appear to have been no longer patronized by the 
Court, nor often witnessed by ladies. Even the chase, though passion- 
ately followed by James himself, and by most of the rural gentry, was 
no longer an object of paramount or universal interest to the highest 
class of society, which now comprised many individuals whose manners 
were refined, and their leisure occupied by literature and the elegant 
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arts; many also whose attention was largely shared by the pursuits of 
politics and the pleasures of the town.’ 

An account of England, quoted by Miss Aikin, written by 
the Secretary to the French Ambassador, Ferté-Imbaud, under 
the title of * Voyage d’ Angleterre faict en l’an 1641,’ satisfactorily 
corroborates other testimony, both as to the progress of refine- 
ment, and the general appearance of prosperity and wealth. He 
speaks admiringly of London; and, though jealous for the honour 
of Paris, confesses that our metropolis greatly surpassed it in 

* cleanliness, elegance, and safety to strangers,—since every one 

‘may walk about at the dead of night with his pipe ¢ and his 

* purse in his hand, and fear neither filth or assassin ;’ and adds, 
that our capital may justly boast ‘ not only of her excellent 
* ports, and her abundance of all kinds of merchandise, but of 

‘ possessing the longest street, the most splendid taverns, and 
‘the greatest number of shops, of any city in Europe. In 
proof of the excellence of the port, he states that he counted 
850 vessels in the river between London and Rochester; and he 
admits that he was struck with the fertility of the country, and 
the universal air of riches and comfort, strongly contrasted with 
the appearance of France, then desolated by a long course of 
civil war. Agriculture had prospered—rents had risen—large 
tracts were taken into cultivation; and population was rapidly 
advancing. In short, in the general condition of the country 
there was much that justified Lord Clarendon’s statement, that, 
in 1640, for above twelve years, England had * enjoyed the 
‘ greatest calm, and the fullest measure of felicity, that any people, 
or any age, for so long a time together have been blessed with.’ 
And many,’ says his political adversary, the sagacious May, 
looking no farther than their present safety and prosperity, and 
the yet undisturbed peace of the nation, whilst other kingdoms 
were embroiled in calamities, and Germany sorely wasted by 
a sharp war, did nothing but applaud the happiness of Eng- 
* land.’ 

Why, then, it may be asked, was England discontented? As 
a step towards the solution of this question, let us enquire what 
during this period was the degree of liberty which the subject 
possessed— what was his security in the enjoyment of those 
blessings by which he seemed to be surrounded. Let us see 
in what manner the hand of power pressed heavily upon various 
classes of the community, and in the exhibition of individual 
instances let us view the insecurity of all. 

Among the chief instruments of infringement upon liberty 
were royal proclamations. It had been resolved by the Judges 
in the reign of James I., that the King’s proclamation could not 
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make that an offence which was not one before; nor, if an 
offence were not punishable by the Star-Chamber, could pro- 
clamation make it so. Nevertheless, in the reign of Charles 

I., proclamations were frequently issued, forbidding acts pre- 
viously permitted, and rendering them offences punishable by 
the Star-Chamber. Under this power arose a monstrous sys- 
tem of vexatious interferences. Proclamations were issued, pro- 
hibiting importations—regulating manufactures—fixing prices 
—preventing the exercise of trades, except under specified con- 
ditions—meddling in many other respects with the ordinary 
business of life—eurtailing the liberty of the subject—checking 
the healthy current of industry and enterprise—and spreading 
panic and distress among the ‘humbler ranks, to an extent of 
which a simple enumeration of the modes of interference would 
convey a very inadequae idea. Let us begin with a case of 
mild oppression—but of an oppression which fell on thousands. 
A tradesman, foreseeing a scarcity and a rise of price in some 
article in which he deals, has provide ntly enabled himself, though 
at considerable risk, to satisfy the expected demand. But 
when his warehouses are filled, a proclamation comes out which 
prohibits him from selling at a remunerating price. He must, 
therefore, choose between two losses. He may allow his 
goods to lie valueless in his warehouses, or he may sell them 
at a price which will not repay him. ‘The price of caals was 
thus arbitrarily fixed; and in 1634, even provisions were sub- 
jected to a similar regulation. ‘The consequence was, that the 
London market was no longer well supplied. In spite of the 
proclamation, scarcity eventually produced high prices ; and thus 
was much injury done to trade, without benefit to any party. 

But it was not always safe even to refuse to sell. In 1631, du- 
ring a season of scarcity, a farmer was fined and set in the pil- 
lory for refusing to sell the corn he had grown on his own land, 

except at such a price as was deemed more than sufficient by the 
overseer of the poor. ‘The liberty of becoming a tradesman 
was vexatiously restricted. It was all at once declared by pro- 
clamation, that the King had incorporated all tradesmen and 
artificers within London, and three miles round it; and within 
these limits no person might set up any trade, unless he were 
admitted into such corporation, and had served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship. ‘The incorporation of maltsters and brewers was 
extended by proclamation throughout all England ; and without 
admission into their corporation, no person in the kingdom might 
exercise such trade. It was declared (for what reason it is dif- 
ficult to conceive) that no butcher might exercise the trade of 
grazier. All tavern-keepers in London were at one time pro- 
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hibited from dressing meat in their houses; for no better reason 
than because they had refused to pay a tax, arbitrarily and 
illegally imposed, on wine; and Gerrard, the correspondent of 
Strafford, tells him, ‘ It is said they will give L.6000 to the King 
* to have the interdict removed,’ 

The liberty of choosing a place of abode was not enjoyed 
in this reign. All persons who had residences in the country 
were at one time enjoined by proclamation to quit the capital and 
repair to them; and informations were exhibited in the Star- 
Chamber against 167 persons, for having either remained in 
London in defiance of this command, or returned thither after 
what was judged too short an absence. ‘The rights of property 
were not respected. ‘The Privy Council, in order that the cathe- 
dral of St Paul’s might be better seen, directed that the owners 
of houses in its vicinity should cause them to be demolished,— 
receiving only such satisfaction as the Privy Council chose to 
assign; and, on their refusal to demolish their houses, the sheriff 
was directed to see them pulled down. By another mandate of 
the Privy Council, all tradesmen, except goldsmiths in Cheap- 
side and Lombard Street, were commanded to close their shops, 
lest the exposure of their merchandise should impair the splen- 
dour of the approach to St Paul’s. A proclamation against 
building houses in London had been issued in the preceding 
reign; and had been as little regarded as it deserved to be. 
Many houses were built ; and the buildings proceeded without 
remonstrance. In the following reign, after a considerable lapse 
of time, notice is taken of the disobedience now sanctioned by 
many years of uninterrupted permission. A proprietor is fined 
L.1000 on account of 42 buildings, and is ordered to pull them 
all down before Easter, on pain of a fine of L.1000 more. He did 
not comply ; and after Easter, writs were issued to the sheriff to 
pull them down, and to levy on the owner a fine of L.2000 for 
not having done it himself. This severity was rendered an instru- 
ment of extortion. Buildings were suffered to remain, upon pay- 
ing three years’ rent, and ‘ some little rent to the King.’ ‘¢ It is 
‘ confidently spoken,’ says Gerrard, in a letter to Wentworth, ‘ that 
‘there are above L.100,000 rents upon this string about Lon- 
‘don. I speak much within compass: for St Giles, St Martin’s 
* Lane, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, Hol- 
‘ born, and beyond the Tower, from Wapping to Blackwall, all 
* come in, and are liable to fining for annoyances, and being built 
‘ contrary to proclamation, though they have had licenses granted 
‘to do so. My Lord of Bedford’s license in this case, as it is 
‘ said, will not avail him.’ 

Let us now pass to another of the many forms which extortion 
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assumed. Itis agreed by the Privy Council to demand a loan from 
all such of the King’s subjects as, in the opinion of the Council, are 
able to lend ; and from each, according to his supposed means, is 
required an allotted share of the contribution. An individual, 
unable to satisfy the arbitrary demand, refuses to lend. What is 
the consequence ? The comforts of his home are violated by the 
intrusion of an insolent soldiery, whom he is compelled to re- 
ceive and lodge within his doors; and who, knowing that their 
presence is inflicted as a punishment, conceive that they are only 
serving the interests of their employers by the most unbridled 
license, and by conduct the most annoying to their ill-fated host. 
When we hear of the billeting of soldiers, we do not immediately 
entertain an adequate notion of the oppressive severity of this 
infliction, and its long train of concomitant evils. But hear the 
words of one who witnessed them :—‘ The soldiers,’ says Rush- 
worth, ‘ brake out in great disorders. They mastered the people, 
‘disturbed the peace of families, and the civil government of 
‘the land. There were frequent robberies, burglaries, rapes, 
* rapines, murders, and barbarous cruelties. Unto some places 
‘they were sent for a punishment; and wherever they came 
‘there was a general outcry. The highways were dangerous, 
‘ and the markets unfrequented. ‘They were a terror to all, and 
‘ undoing to many.’ Such was the nature of that infliction which 
an individual might incur by the refusal to lend money, to which 
the State had no lawful claim. The infliction is grievous ; but 
he still resists. He is then summoned before a commissioner ap- 
pointed to levy the loan, and by him privately examined on oath. 
He is required to tell whether he had been ‘ dealt withal’ and 
induced to refuse ; and if so, by whom, and what had been said 
to him for that purpose. He is required to betray the counsels 
of his friend to men charged with the inquisitorial office of disco- 
vering ‘ whether any, publicly or underhand, be workers and per- 
* suaders of others;’ and ‘ to certify to the Privy Council, in 
‘ writing, the names, qualities, and dwelling-places of such refrac- 
* tory persons.’ But the consequences of refusing to lend money, 
illegally demanded by the King, on his own authority, without 
consent of Parliament, stopped not here. Perhaps the person 
refusing was visited with the terrors of impressment—perhaps he 
was sent into the army—perhaps he was forced on board of ship 
—perhaps imprisonment was preferred as a mode of coercion ; 
and he was immured in the common gaol, there to languish 
amidst felons till the money was lent ; and if he seeks the protec- 
tion of the violated law, a subservient judge, removable by the 
Crown at pleasure, shall be found to declare the legality of these 
oppressions, 
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The exorbitance of fines was as monstrous as the trivial- 
ness of the cases in which they were inflicted was remarkable. A 
man was fined L.5000 for having dissuaded a friend from com- 
pounding for knighthood. Another was heard to say that a cer- 
tain nobleman was ‘ a base lord :’ he was fined to the amount of 
L.8000. Another was fined L.10,000 for having horsewhipped 
an insolent huntsman in the service of a nobleman, and for having 
said, that if the nobleman justified his servant’s insolence, he 
would serve him in the same way. A tradesman was compelled 
to forego his just demands for having said that he was ‘as good a 
* man’ as his debtor, who was a person of gentle blood, and from 
whom he had in vain endeavoured to obtain the payment of a debt. 
A citizen of London, in a dispute with a waterman about his fare, 
valled the swan on his badge ‘ a goose.’ The waterman was a 
nobleman’s servant—the swan was the nobleman’s crest—and for 
‘ dishonouring’ this crest, the citizen was punished by fine and 
imprisonment. A merchant whose goods had been seized in con- 
sequence of his refusal to pay more than the legal duty for a bale 
of silks, was summoned before the Privy Council; and in the 
course of his examination, stung with a sense of injury, exclaimed, 
* that in no part of the world were merchants so screwed up as in 
‘ England: in Turkey they had more encouragement.’ For 
these words—words not publicly divulged—only uttered before 
the Council, he was sentenced to pay a fine of L.2000 ; and further 
required to sign a paper, expressing submission and acknow- 
ledgment of his fault. Refusing to make this acknowledgment, 
he is immediately committed to prison, where, ruined in fortune, 
he languishes six years. Such was the case of Richard Cham- 
bers. The recorder of a cathedral town, by direction of a vestry, 
and in obedience to existing statutes and canons, takes down 
from the window of his parish church a degrading representation 
of the Deity. The Primate orders that he be prosecuted for this 
legal act; and he is sentenced to pay L.500, to lose his office, 
and to make two public acknowledgments of his offence. To this 
degree was it unsafe for a humble functionary to execute the law, 
in opposition to the wishes of a powerful minister! It was the 
vase of Sherfield, the recorder of Salisbury. 

A tract, entitled ‘ A Proposition to Bridle the Impertinency of 
¢ Parliaments,’ which, like Machiavel’s ‘ Prince,’ was supposed to be 
ironical, and designed only to render tyranny more odious, is hand- 
ed about in manuscript. It is seen by the King ; and its supposed 
irony excites his indignation. It is proved to have been borrowed 
from the library of a bene. my antiquary, but without the 
owner's knowledge. Proceedings are nevertheless commenced 
against the owner and the oles circulators; but it is soon 
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ascertained that the tract, which was. considered ironical and 
insidious, from the very extravagance of its tyrannical sug- 

estions, was of old date, and had the merit of being sincere. 
The proceedings are quashed, and the defendants dismissed ; yet, 
though acknowledged to be innocent, one of them must still be 
punished. An order had been issued that the house of the dis- 
tinguished antiquary should be entered and searched ; and that 
the searchers should note all such books or papers as ought 
to belong to the Crown. On this plea, his whole collection of 
books, records, and papers, was taken from him. Proceedings 
had heen quashed, yet the collection was retained. The de- 
clining years of this eminent man were embittered by this priva- 
tion ; ‘and, broken in spirit, he went to his grave ere ‘the injustice 
was repaired. This injured antiquary was Sir Robert Cotton. 
The most celebrated of our lawyers was lying on his deathbed 
when his house was entered, under an order of the Council, to 
search for dangerous or seditious papers. The manuscripts of 
those works which have signalized his name, and numerous 
other papers, one of which was his will, were illegally carried 
away. None of these were restored to the heir till after a lapse 
of seven years ; and several, including the will, were never heard 
of more. This aggrieved and insulted veteran of the law was Sir 
Edward Coke. 

Let us see what Ministerial vengeance could then effect even 
against men in an exalted station. “A Bishop was exposed to the 
enmity of the Primate. After a series of frivolous legal persecu- 
tions, and while lying in prison under a charge of tampering with 
witnesses, an offence not punishable by E nglish law, fis steward 
and secretary are induced to betray him; his } papers are ransacked ; 
and two letters are found addressed to him by the master of one 
of the public schools, in which opprobrious epithets were applied 
to the Primate. It was not proved that these letters had been 
answered. It was not proved that they had ever been divulged. 
It was proved only that they had been received ; and this and the 
concealment of them were held to constitute a high misdemean- 
our ; and were punished by a fine of L.8000. Nor did vengeance 
stop here. The Bishop was also committed to close prison—sub- 
mission was required—further interrogatories administered; and 
the required apology not being made, he lay more than three 
years in prison. Such was the case of Bishop Williams. 

Members of three learned professions, a clergyman, a lawyer, 
and a physician, are severally indicted for libels, The clergyman 
having, for two sermons w hich he had preached, been suspended 
and committed until he should recant, had, in his pretended re- 
cantation, called upon the people to resist the innovations intro- 
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duced by the Primate. -The physician had written against Epis- 
copacy, vehemently, it is true, but in a tone of quaint invective, 
almost too ludicrous for serious notice. The law yer had previously 
written a ponderous work against the stage, in which he had 
spoken disrespectfully of female performers, some months previous 
to the Queen’s appearance in a theatrical character at a Court 
masque. Nevertheless, the work was considered libellous and 
disloyal, by anticipation ; and the writer was fined, pilloried, and 
lost his ears; and since that time had lain in prison, where he 
wrote a pamphlet against the Primate. They are all indicted for 
these offences, and ordered to put in answers, which must be 
signed by two counsel. Such was the timidity and subjection of 
the bar, that no counsel could be found to put their names to 
these answers; they were, consequently, rejected by the Court ; 
the charge, for def ‘ault of answer, presumed to be admitted; and 
the prisoners brought up for judgment. After this mockery of 
justice, let us hear the atrocious sentence. The *y were to be fined 

each L.5000, to be placed in the pillory, and their ears to be cut 
off—one of then to be branded on the cheek with the letters 
S. L., and all to be imprisoned for life. The lawyer having un- 
dergone the pillory and mutilation before, the C ourt had ordered 
his hair to be turned back; and finding that some remnants of the 
truncated ears remained, and that the ‘y had not been cut off close 
to the head, expressed displeasure that the former sentence should 
have been executed with so little severity. The barbarous sen- 
tence of pillory and mutilation was mercilessly inflicted in the 
presence of an indignant and sympathizing crowd. They were 
then transported from their dungeons in the metropolis to distant 
prisons at Lancaster and Carnarvon, pitied and admired by assem- 
bled thousands, and receiving many tokens of sympathy on their 
route, which called down reprehension from their oppressors. The 
Sheriff of Chester gave one of them some coarse hangings to 
render less comfortless his dismantled chamber. The Sheriff was 
summoned by a pursuivant. One of them received compassion- 
ate visits at Coventry, and, among others, from the wife of the 
Mayor. The Mayor and six me mbers of the corporation were 
consequently summoned to London; and the Attorney-General 
was directed to assail their chartered privileges by a quo warranto, 
The same prisoner had many compassionate visitors at Chester. 
The names of these good Samaritans were ordered to be denoun- 
ced in the churches; and the clergy were instructed to preach 
against the persecuted man whom ‘they had ventured to visit. 
Nay, more, they were seized by the pursuivants of the High 
Commission ; ; and for having visited the prisoner (an act which 
Was not an offence punishable by the law of England) they were 
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fined, bound in recognisances for their good behaviour, and re- 
quired to make public acknowledgment of their fault. But 
tyranny had not yet wreaked its utmost vengeance on the three 
sufferers. It was not enough that they should even be impri- 
soned for life, if it were in a land where sympathy could reach 
them. They were soon removed to other dungeons in the isles 
of Scilly, Jerse »y, and Guernsey. ‘Their wives and children (for 
two of them were married ) were not permitted to approach them. 
They might neither write nor receive letters ; none might speak 
to them during their journey to these distant dungeons ; and if 
their wives should pass into those islands, in the hope of once more 
seeing their imprisoned husbands, with whom all communication 
by letter was forbidden—if they braved the perils of the sea, and 
the violence of man, in obedience to the voice of natural affection, 
and in a spirit of devoted fidelity to those ties which had been 
sanctioned before God and man,—this heroic self-devotion was to 
be counted to them as a crime, and they were to be imprisoned for 
the attempt. ‘These were the cruelties exercised on Burton, 
Prynne, and Bastwick. Such were the things done in Eng- 
land, during the reign of that King of whom it is written in a 
Some of prayer, appointed ‘ to be used yearly on the 30th of 
¢ January’ —* Let his memory, Lord, be ever blessed among us, 
* that we may follow the ex: umple of his courage and constancy, 
‘ his meekness and patience, and great charity.’ 

The instances we have cited are sufficient to show that the 
liberties of the people, in the reign of Charles I., were grie- 
vously infringed, and of very frail and doubtful tenure. We 
could have cited many more, but it is needless. Had there 
been no other instances, the above would have sufficed. Liber- 
ty is security—it is exemption from the possible occurrence of 
such oppressiv e acts as have been related. Liberty is wounded 
by a single instance of permitted tyranny. It is not necessary 
that oppression should be shown to have been frequent. Let 
it only be possible, and the public have a right to require pro- 
tection. 

The prosperity which preceded the civil war has been taunt- 
ingly adduced as a decisive proof that resistance to the King was 
ingratitude on the part of the people ; as if their prosperity had 
been a boon from his hands, and they were bound to submit to 
injury as long as it did not outweigh the balance of good, This 
inference could not have been just even if all their prosperity had 
been the gift of the sovereign; for it was the duty of his office, not 
merely to maintain a nicely-adjusted balance of benefits and op- 
pressions, but, without any admixture of ee. to govern 
with a sole regard to the welfare of the people committed to his 
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charge. But it cannot be said that the prosperity of the people 
was at all owing to the King. ‘To no measure emanating di- 
rectly from royal authority, can we trace any beneficial influence 
upon the prosperity of the country, while it would be easy to 
cite many which were highly prejudicial. ‘The country was 
mainly indebted for its prosperity to the influence of peace, and 
to the national spirit of industry and enterprise. Neither ought it 
to be cause for wonder, that a people so prosperous should at the 
same time be discontented. We less seen, that in the manifold 
violations of liberty there was ample ground for discontent. Let 
it also be remembered, that, by a people not crouching in penury 
under the yoke of a bond-master, but raised by einai into 
self-respect, will such infringements be most warmly resisted. It 
is the pampered steed that is most impatient of the whip and 
curb. It is the thriving subject who will rebel most fiercely 
against oppression and injustice. 

Among the various causes of the Great Rebellion, our present 
limits will allow us to advert only to another—the character of 
the King. On a subject so important, which so thorou hly 
merited the fullest investigation, and which lay so especially 
within the scope of Miss Aikin’s design, we could have been 
well pleased if she had bestowed a larger share of her attention. 
Her work does not give so full a view of the character of Charles 
as we hoped to have obtained; and we are not by any means 
satisfied in being told, that, ‘ to present a summary of his charac- 
* ter at the conclusion of an extensive work, chiefly dedicated to 
‘ the relation of his words and actions, might be thought to argue 
* a distrust of the reader’s discernment.’ 

Some of those writers who most loudly arrogate to themselves 
the credit of defending monarchical institutions, have pursued a 
course of argument neither logical nor politic in their defence of 
the character of Charles. If it could be proved that he was 
faultless in his capacity of king, the deduction from such proof 
would be diametrically opposite to that which these apologists 
are anxious to establish. If Charles was indeed a model for 
kings, and yet his performance of the duties of that office led to 
his death upon the scaffold, and to the temporary suppression of 
monarchy itself, what could we infer but that there was inherent 
in monarchy, as it then existed, something which rendered it, even 
when administered by the best of men, essentially unsuitable to 
the people of this country ? Monarchy, like every other form of 
government, must rely on public opinion for its ultimate support. 
If suited to the people, it must and will be popular. It will be 
supported, if not always by a numerical majority, at least by pro- 
perty and intelligence, by which the numerical majority will be 
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eventually directed. Now, from the commencement to the close 
of the great struggle between King and Parliament, the cause of 
the Parliament was, with scarcely any variation, more popular than 
that of the King; and although the judicial murder of Charles I. 
was contrary to the wish of all save a small, compact, and reso- 
lute minority, the majority throughout had concurred in opposing 
him. What then rendered him thus unpopular? Was he odious in 
his private or in his public capacity ? If not obnoxious as a man, 
he must have been obnoxious as a monarch; and if he did not 
unduly exercise his monarchical powers, then there must have 
been, even in the due and legitimate exercise of the functions of 
monarchy, something sufficiently uncongenial with the spirit of 
the English people to entail odium and persecution, even unto 
death, upon the head of a virtuous and unoffending man. ‘To 
this conclusion we should be led by many of the apologists of 
Charles I., if we were willing to accept their premises, But to 
these we cannot assent; and though the character of Charles 
may be lowered, we rejoice in an opposite opinion. Let one man 
be condemned, not many: let the individual fall, and not the 
institution. 

In fact, monarchy was not unpopular. ‘The people loved it, 
and clung to it. The ease with which Cromwell assumed and 
transmitted a pseudo-monarchy, and the enthusiasm with which 
the rightful heir, with nought but his hereditary rights to reeom- 
mend him, was soon restored to his father’s throne, were proofs 
how strongly an affection for royalty was inherent in the hearts 
of the people. ‘Twenty years of national degradation under the 
misrule of that prodigal son, and the sullen tyranny that ended in 
the expulsion of his bigoted brother, produced no aversion to the 
kingly office. A foreigner was admitted to that high station ; 
and the phlegmatic, unpopular, anti-English habits of William 
II1., and of the first George, could not perceptibly abate the 
public love and reverence for the authority with which those in- 
dividuals were invested. Never can it be said that the majority 
of those who opposed the pretensions of Charles I. were deficient 
in attachment to monarchy. Whatever they hated, it was not 
the office. . ; 

We concede to the apologists of Charles, that, as a man, he 
had many commendable qualities. In his youth, he exhibited 
great diligence in the acquisition of knowledge; and his tastes 
and pursuits were respectable and refined. He was addicted to 
no vicious excess. He was moderate in his expenses, decorous 
in his conduct, and regular in his devotions. He was a kind 
relative, an attached husband, and a good father. His accom- 
plishments were numerous. Lilly, who was not disposed to 
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flatter, says, ‘ He had many excellent parts in nature; was an 
* excellent horseman, would shoot well at a mark, had singular 
‘ skill in limning, was a good judge of pictures, a good mathe- 
* matician, not unskilful in music, well read in divinity, excel- 
‘lently in history and law; he spoke several languages, and 
‘ writ well,—good language and style.’ His letters bear tes- 
timony to the truth of these concluding words. Perinchief also 
commemorates the universality of his acquirements; and, in 
addition to what had been asserted by Lilly, tells us that he 
was an antiquarian, a judge of medals, and understood fortifi- 
cation, gunnery, and naval architecture. He * delighted to 
* talk with all kinds of artists; and with so great a facility did 
‘apprehend the mysteries of their professions, that he did 
* sometimes say ** he thought he could get his living, if neces- 
‘ sitated, by any trade he knew of but making of hangings,” 
‘ although of these he understood much.’ Clarendon evidently re- 
spected his capacity, and declared that he was indefatigable in 
business. The reports of conferences show that he was acute and 
ready in discussion. Whitelocke, who, together with Hollis, was 
mastered by the King’s superior address, commemorates ‘ his 
‘ great abilities, strength of reason, quickness of apprehension, 
‘ with much patience in hearing what was objected against him ; 
‘ wherein he allowed all freedom, and would himself sum up the 
‘ arguments and give a most clear judgment upon them.’ Yet, 
partly from moral defects, partly from peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and manner, he was ill qualified to play the part which had 
devolved upon him. In the art which James I., who could not 
practise it, called * kingeraft,’ he was eminently deficient. His 
disposition was probably more amiable than that of Queen Eli- 
zabeth; but he had not the address by which that Princess, 
who so frequently merited the hatred of her subjects, was able to 
inspire them with affection and respect. He wanted the talent 
to be popular—a talent so useful to every ruler, and so dan- 
gerous in a bad one. He knew not, like that wise princess, how 
to float with the current of national feeling: it was a navigation 
in which he was unskilled. He could not excite the enthusiasm 
of his people—and knew not the road to their hearts. ‘Those who, 
in their disapprobation of Charles, would assign as the cause of his 
fall, the badness of his character, appear to view him erroneous- 
ly. Had he been either a worse or a better man, he would pro- 
bably have been successful. It was the peculiar and incongruous 
mixture of good and bad qualities which wrought his ruin, rather 
than the preponderance of the latter. His duplicity was of that 
ill-starred kind which proceeded rather from timidity than from 
cunning ; and the demon which would have stoutly served a 
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fiendlike temper, betrayed its vacillating and half-virtuous master. 
We fear that a tyrant of consummate hypocrisy,—a Borgia or 
a Louis XI.,—might too effectually have succeeded. The 
long-sighted dexterity of Henry VII. might have sapped the 
foundations of Parliamentary influence. ‘The strong firm hand 
of Henry VIII. might have stifled the growing spirit of resis- 
tance. ‘The gay and gallant bearing of a Henry 1V. of France 
—the imposing magnificence of a Louis X1V.—and less than 
the dazzling genius of a Napoleon, might, we fear, have varnished 
over, and rendered comely in the eyes of the English people—a 
people little given to be deluded—a greater amount of tyrannical 
rule than is justly attributable to Charles. But Charles had none 
of these attractive qualities. ‘ He was,’ says Carte, ‘ stiff and for- 
‘mal, and received people with such an air of coldness that it 
‘ looked like contempt. He was ungracious even in conferring 
‘ favours upon those whom he loved, and intended most to oblige. 
* Few persons, with all the vices in nature in their composition, 
‘ have ever created to themselves somany personal enemies as King 
* Charles, withall the graces of aman, and all the graces of a Chris- 
‘ tian, raised to himself through the coldness of his reception of 
* persons, and the harshness of his behaviour to them on particular 
‘ occasions.’ ‘These are the words of a friendly writer, of one who 
calls him ‘ the worthiest person, the best man in all relations of 
‘ life, and the best Christian that the age produced; truly zealous 
* for the honour of the nation, and the good of his subjects; so great 
* a lover of justice, that he would not have done a wrong to any 
* one to have made himself monarch of the universe.’ Sir Philip 
Warwick’s laboured eulogy of Charles tends, both in its assertions 
and omissions, to confirm the unfavourable representations of 
Carte; and similar testimony is given by another eulogist, Sir 
Richard Bulstrode. Lilly, the astrologer, in his memoir—that 
singular medley of absurdity and acuteness—mentions many unpo- 
pular qualities of the King—as that ‘ he had much of sedf-ends in 
* all that he did ; and a most difficult thing it was to hold him close 
* to his own promise or word. ‘The more humbly any made their 
‘ addresses unto him, by so much the more was he imperious, 
* lofty, and at a distance with them.’ 

Without a record of particular instances, it may easily be con- 
ceived how much of lukewarmness—how much even of positive 
hatred may have resulted from such a demeanour. Slights obvious 
only to the a slighted, or offered only to undistinguished per- 
sons, have had no memorialist to narrate them ; but it is recorded 


that Charles personally affronted individuals who were among 
those most instrumental in effecting his downfall. Alexander Les- 
lie, who had served with distinction under Gustavus Adolphus, 
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returning from that service so honourable and popular in the 
eyes of Englishmen and Protestants, presented himself at Court, 
in the full assurance of a flattering reception. Charles re- 
ceived him with marked incivility, and did not even allow him 
to perform the usual homage of kissing the sovereign’s hand. 
Leslie was piqued, and became thenceforward an enemy—and a 
dangerous one. He entered into cabals with Richeliea—fomented 
discontents in Scotland—and became a successful leader of its 
rebel forces. Sir Thomas Fairfax presented a petition to the 
King at York, against Strafford and the Council of the North. 
Fairfax knelt—the King was on horseback—the matter of the 
petition was distasteful; and Charles, suddenly, and in anger, 
turning away his horse, passed Fairfax, and almost trampled him 
under foot. Fairfax became the generalissimo of the Parliamen- 
tary forces, saw their cause prosper through his exertions, and fill- 
ed the ranks of the Royalists with dismay. 

Charles combined two opposite failings, each separately injurious 
to his popularity, and still more injurious when concurrent in 
the same individual, He bore the double load of caution and pre- 
cipitance. His manner was reserved and cold—his actions were 
often hasty. With the outward air of the grave phlegmatic calcu- 
lating man, he united the inconsiderate violence of a petulant boy. 
His treatment of the Queen’s French attendants affords a charac- 
teristic instance of his want of judgment. After having unguard- 
edly admitted, in the first instance, too large an influx of those 
Roman Catholic foreigners, amid the unheeded murmurings of his 
own subjects—after having submitted to their repeated encroach- 
ments,—he finds no milder means of repairing the evil than to issue 
this arbitrary mandate: ‘ I command you,’ he says in a letter to 
Buckingham, ‘to send all the French away to-morrow out of the 
* town ; if you can,—by fair means, (but stick not long in dispu- 
* ting, }—otherwise force them away like so many wild beasts until 
‘ you have shipped them, and so the devil go with them.’ 

In other respects he diminished his popularity and influence, 
by an inconsistent mixture of opposite saat He was stately, 
without dignity—and familiar, without reaping the fruits of conde- 
scension. ‘ He loved state too well,’ says a friendly commentator, 
‘ and carried it to too great a height ;’ yet he was so unmindful 
of his dignity when to preserve it was most needful, as to per- 
mit unreproved the insolent intrusion of Buckingham, who, ex- 
claiming, ‘1 am come to keep the peace between you two!’ in- 
terrupted an interview between the King and Bassompierre, the 
French ambassador. * He thought,’ says Carte, ‘that his father, by 
‘ admitting all persons without distinction into the drawingroom, 
* had destroyed all the state and even the decorum of the Court. 
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‘ To restore these, which he deemed necessary to keep up the 
‘ dignity of a Prince, and command the veneration of subjects, he 
6 snmnibdificcent rooms in the Palace to be allotted to the different 
‘ orders of nobility, so that none of an inferior rank were allowed 
* to enter into those which had been allotted to persons of a su- 

* perior quality.’ The historian then gives a curious description 
of the manner in which, on one occasion, Charles endeavoured ‘ to 
* restore the decorum of the Court—to keep up the dignity of a 
* Prince, and command the veneration of subjects.’ Sir Henry 
Vane, when in one of the rooms which, from want of sufficient 
rank, he was not privileged to enter, was surprised by the King’s 
unexpected approach, and had not time to escape. 6 There was 
§ in it,’ says Carte, * what was called in those days a livery cup- 
* board, on which was generally placed some valuable utensil, or 
‘ statue, and there hung from the top to the bottom a large carpet 
* or hanging, which covered it. Sir Henry, in his surprise, got 
* behind the carpet ; but the King, seeing it bulge out, or obser- 
* ving something to stir behind it, poked him out with his cane. 
‘ When he saw Sir Henry Vane, he was very angry, held his cane 
6 over him, and (as some said) struck him with it; an outrage 
‘which that gentleman never forgave.’ It was a peculiarity 
in his character, that he thus laid himself open to opposite cen- 
sures. He appeared both obstinate and facile—obstinate in re- 
taining his own opinion, and facile in adopting the suggestions 
of others. But, as is well observed by Mr Hallam, there was an 
incongruity only in appearance ; for Charles was ever tenacious of 
the ends he had in view, and facile and irresolute only in the selec- 
tion of means to attain them. 

These apparent inconsistencies greatly diminished his popula- 
rity and influence: but the quality that mainly precipitated 
his downfall was his duplicity. We cannot study attentively 
his history, without feeling convinced, that if the opposing party 
could vile have trusted him, Charles might have lived and 
reigned. His duplicity is admitted by many of his apologists ; 
but they plead in excuse his embarrassing position, and refer 
” for a palliation of iis bad faith, to the ies of those who 

opposed him. But it is not true that the duplicity of Charles’s 
character was exhibited only in the late or more disastrous pe- 
riod of his career. The history of his early years exhibits in- 
stances of double-dealing. During the lifetime of James, he be- 
haved with treachery to his tutor, Hakewill. ‘This man, when 
the Spanish match was in agitation, showed Charles, in manu- 
script, a paper, the object of which was to dissuade him, on reli- 
gious ounds, from marriage with a Roman Catholic. He en- 
treated that it might not be shown to the King, lest he should 
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suffer for the expression of his opinions ; and Charles promised ¢ it 
‘should never go farther than the cabinet of his own breast.’ 
Charles, nevertheless, regardless of his promise, showed Hakewill’s 
paper to the King ; and the unhappy man was thrown into prison, 
and deprived of his office about the Prince. His conduct towards 
ee was marked with duplicity. His last act before quitting 
Madrid, was formally to accede to the terms of the marriage 
treaty, and to lodge his proxy with Lord Bristol. His first act 
on leaving Spain, was to forbid, by a private order, the delivery 
of the proxy which he had publicly given. On his return, he 
sanctioned by his public attestation, statements made in his pre- 
sence by Buckingham, imputing bad faith to Spain, and treachery 
to coal Bristol ; which statements the original letters of Buck- 
ingham to James I. prove to have been false, and of their false- 
hood Charles could not have been ignorant. In 1631, he was 
contracting a secret engagement with Spain to assist that power 
to reconquer its former subjects, and ‘ our ancient allies,’ the 
Dutch. In 1632, he was contracting a secret engagement with 
a discontented party in Belgium, at that time the subjects of 
Spain, to support them in their design of casting off the Spanish 
yoke, upon the condition that their allegiance should be transferred 
to Sucked. We commend these passages in his foreign policy 
to the especial notice of those Tory writers who still select him 
as the theme of their commendations, and the best model of kingly 
virtue. In one year he would have compassed the subjugation 
of Protestant freemen—in the next, he would have taken to his 
bosom a Catholic rebel. Those who admire him as the injured 
upholder of monarchical principles and the Protestant establish- 
ment, will scarcely recognise their vaunted idol. He committed 
Lord Arundel to prison without assigning a specific cause, and 
confined him there in spite of the remonstrances of the Parliament, 
—pretending that grave charges would be laid against him ; and 
when the Parliament had prevailed in obtaining the liberation of 
their member, these weighty charges were never laid. He lent 
ships to the King of France to be employed at La Rochelle against 
the Hugonots; and he pleaded this employment of those ships 
among the subsequent causes of war with Trance. 

His conduct with regard to the Petition of Right was a conti- 
nued series of attempted evasions. First, he endeavoured to check 
its progress through the House of Commons, by assuring them 
that he would govern according to the laws, and bidding them 
confide in his royal word. He demands, soon afterwards, whether 
they would rest on his word or no, They say in reply, that they 
will indeed rely on his word, but in the constitutional form of an 
assent toa Bill. Foiled in this, he reproaches them for attempting to 
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bind him ‘ by new, and indeed impossible bonds,’ yet still urges 
reliance on his simple word. The Parliament was firm, and the 
Petition passed through both Houses ; and then came the royal 
assent, but not given in the usual customary and legal form, but 
in these evasive words :—‘ The King willeth that right be done 
* according to the laws and customs of the realm; and that the 
* statutes be put in due execution, that his subjects may have no 
* cause to complain of any wrong or oppressions contrary to their 

* just rights and liberties ; to the preservation whereof, ‘he holds 
‘ himself in conscience as well obliged as of his prerogative.’ 
The indignation of the Parliament was roused, and its firmness 
wrung from the reluctant Sovereign the customary assent. But 
trick and evasion stopped not here. The enrolment of the Pe- 
tition had been promised, and it was indeed enrolled, but having 
appended to it, not the King’s legal assent, but his first evasive 
answer, and a subsequent speech which tended to invalidate all 
its provisions. 

These were acts of duplicity—these were instances of a double- 
dealing policy, less gross perhaps, and less alarming, than Gla- 
morgan’s treaty, and some of the deep-dyed indications of faith- 
lessness that appeared in the letters which were taken at Naseby— 
but they wanted the poor excuse of urgent difficulty. They were 
committed in the day of his might, in the prosperous outset of his 
career. 

Our limits will not allow us to analyze the character of Charles 
more fully, and under other points of view; and we must con- 
clude, by again expressing our regret that such a task has not 
been accomplished by one so fully ‘qualified to do justice to it as 


Miss Aikin, 





Art. VIII.—Astronomy and General Physics considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. Wituiam Wue- 
weit, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8yvo. London: 1833. 


HE dedication of nearly ten thousand pounds to the composi- 
tion of a work ‘ On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 

* God, as manifested in the Creation,’ is an event without any 
parallel in the history of our literature. A bequest of such muni- 
ficence and piety could not fail to inspire us with gratitude to its 
liberal donor ; and though it was calculated to excite the highest 
expectations of a work, for the execution of which such ample 
means were provided, yet these feelings were alloyed with ex- 
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treme anxiety respecting its judicious appropriation. We regret 
to say, that our anxiety has been justified, and our expectations 
disappointed. We had counted upon worshipping the creative 
Spirit in one massive Temple, whose materials had been prepared 
by the wisdom and the industry of past ages, and at whose altar 
there would minister some High-Priest, whom piety and science 
had combined to consecrate; but we have been summoned to an 
interrupted and multifarious oblation, and have been directed to 
eight separate shrines, in which as many votaries are offering up 
their insulated orisons. 

That the public, as well as ourselves, have reason for being 
dissatisfied with this substitution, will be manifest, by comparing 
the terms of the bequest with the arrangement which has been 
adopted and put in execution. 


‘The Right Honourable and Rev. Francis Henry Earl of Bridge- 
water died in the month of February, 1829, and by his last will and 
testament, bearing date the 25th of February, 1825, he directed certain 
trustees, therein named, to invest in the public funds the sum of eight 
thousand pounds sterling,—this sum, with the accruing dividends there- 
on, to be held at the disposal of the President for the time being of the 
Royal Society of London, to be paid to the person or persons nominated 
by him. The testator further directed, that the person or persons 
selected by the said President should be appointed to write, print, and 
publish, one thousand copies of a work—On the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation ; illustrating each 
work by all reasonable arguments; as, for instance, the variety and 
formation of God's creatures in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms ; the effect of Digestion, and thereby of conversion ; the construction 
of the hand of Man, and an infinite variety of other arguments ; as also 
by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts and sciences, and the whole 
extent of literature. He desired, moreover, that the profits arising from 
the sale of the works so published should be paid to the authors of the 
works. 

‘ The late President of the Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, Esq., re- 
quested the assistance of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the best mode of carrying 
into effect the intention of the testator. Acting with their advice, and 
with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately connected with the 
deceased, Mr Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight gentlemen to 
write separate treatises on the different branches of the subject, as here 
stated. 


On the Adaptation of External Nature to The Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Proe 


the Moral and Intellectual Constitution fessor of Divinity in the University of 
of Man. Edinburgh. 
On the Adaptation of External Nature to John Kidd, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Pro- 
the Physical Condition of Man. fessor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford, 
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On Astronomy and General Physics. The Rev. William Whewell, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Hand: Its Mechanism and Vital En. Sir Charles Bell, K.H., F.R.S. 
dowments, as evincing Design. 


On Animal and Vegetable Physiology. Peter Mark Roget, M.D., Fellow of, and 
Secretary to, the Royal Society. 
On Geology and Mineralogy. The Rev. William Buckland, D.D., F.R.S., 


Canon of Christ Church, and Professor 
of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
On the History, Habits, and Instincts of |The Rev. William Kirby, M.A,, F.R.S. 


Animals, 


On Chemistry, Meteorology, and the William Prout, M.D., F.R.S. 
Function of Digestion. 


The first observation which presents itself on the perusal of 
the preceding passage, is, that Lord Bridgewater bequeathed 
L.8000, and the accruing dividends, to the composition of onE 
work, on the well-known and distinctly limited subject of Natu- 
ral Theology, and that he contemplated the possibility of more 
than one person being employed in the execution of this laborious 
task. Some difficulty would no doubt have occurred in finding 
an individual, who, to the power of eloquent writing and lucid 
exposition, added a sufficient knowledge of the phenomena and 
laws of the material universe; but this last and most essential at- 
tribute could easily have been supplied by intelligent auxiliaries 
who could have collected from each branch of science its tribu- 
tary stores, and submitted them to the assimilating power of the 
master-spirit who was to direct the whole. In this way there 
might have been composed a work on Natural Theology which 
would have been translated into every written language, and 
which would have thus formed a more than European Monu- 
ment to the liberality and piety of our countryman. ‘To such a 
work, every active enquirer would have offered a cheerful con- 
tribution ; and the most eminent of our philosophers would have 
felt themselves honoured by contributing even a line to that 
mighty Anthem which men of all nations and kindred and 
tongues were about to raise to their common benefactor. In lay- 
ing such a work before the public, a splendid edition might have 
been provided for the opulent purchasers of expensive publica- 
tions ; and one or two thousand pounds of the original bequest 
might have been employed in defraying the expenses of an ex- 
tremely cheap edition, which would have circulated, among the 
reading classes, the most salutary and elevating instruction. 

Such is the method of appropriation which we think would 
have been most consonant with Lord Bridgewater's will, and at 
the same time most likely to promote the great object which he 
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had in view. Let us now compare with it the method which has 
been followed, and the principles upon which it seems to have 
been founded. 

The number of authors to be employed in the execution of the 
work, appears to have depended more upon the magnitude of the 
reward, than upon the nature of the subject. Hight thousand 
pounds, the amount of the bequest, suggested, no doubt, the 
number of authors that were to share it; and we should not have 
greatly objected even to this capricious distribution, had these 
eight authors furnished eight consecutive chapters of a Complete 
System of Natural Theology, all connected by one chain of argu- 
ment, and all directing their converging lights upon the grand 
object which such a work has in view. This, however, has not 
been done; and we are presented with eight independent treati- 
ses,—written by authors who had no previous communication, 
who had never seen each other’s productions, but were merely 
put in possession of the Cabalistic Titles of their respective 
Essays. ‘The consequences of such an arrangement are obvious. 
In such a disjointed assemblage of treatises there cannot fail to 
be many grave and important omissions ;—there must be innu- 
merable repetitions ;—there will be irreconcilable discrepancies 
of statement; and there may be, what in such a work would be 
intolerable,—alarming contradictions. 

Although we have blamed the trustees for abandoning the 
most prominent part of the testator’s scheme, yet we must now 
find fault with them for endeavouring to fulfil too literally a 
secondary part of his plan. Having contravened the bequest in 
its leading feature, it was natural to make some compensation by 
following it too closely in its details. But even here the wishes 
of the testator have been thwarted in the very attempt to fulfil 
them ; and the unity of the general subject has been completely 
broken down. Lord Bridgewater desires that ‘ the Power, Wisdom, 
‘and Goodness of God shall be illustrated by all reasonable 
‘ arguments, as, for instance, the variety and formation of God’s 
‘ creatures, &c.; the effect of Digestion, and thereby of con- 
‘ version; the construction of the hand of Man; and an infinity 
* of other arguments.’ Now, it is quite clear that the testator 
never meant to place the function of digestion in any unseemly 
pre-eminence over the function of respiration, or any of the 
other functions of the animal frame; and still less did he intend 
to regard the hand of man as a more transcendent piece of me- 
chanism, than his head, or his eye, or his ear, or his brain. He 
mentions these merely as instances out of an snfinity of others, 
in order to show the kind of topics which he wished to be intro- 
duced, But the trustees interpreted it otherwise. They have 
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demanded from Sir Charles Bell a whole volume ‘ on the Human 
* Hand, its mechanism and vital endowments, as evincing de- 
‘ sign;’ and they have honoured the Function of Digestion with 
one-third of the title of a volume, to the exclusion of all other 
Functions from the same honour. ‘The trustees seem to have 
experienced a peculiar difficulty in accommodating this promi- 
nent part of the subject. It appears to have been shunned by 
the preceding authors in the list, and to have at last found re- 
fuge at the very end of the eighth volume, contributed by Dr 
Prout, under the strange title of ‘ Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 
* Function of Digestion!’ A system of Natural Theology which 
begins with the Mind and ends with the Stomach is not likely 
to be devoured seriatim in the order of its eight courses ; but if 
any living guest shall be found, whose appetite can master the 
profound and often transcendental speculations which are served 
up to him in bewildering succession, he will thank Dr Prout for 
having put him in possession—even at the eleventh hour—of the 
Function of Digestion. 

The injudicious appropriation of a sum of nearly ten thousand 
pounds, which might have been made truly useful both to science 
and religion, is of itself a sufficient evil to demand the censure of 
public criticism ; but we have been induced to notice it more par- 
ticularly at present, because many instances have recently oc- 
curred, in which public bodies have unnecessarily and injuriously 
thwarted the obvious intentions of testators. If money is be- 
queathed for purposes which have a tendency to promote vice or 
foster error, it would be wise, if not legal, to alter its destination. 
But if a bequest has been long and usefully devoted to special 
purposes ; and, still more, if its change of destination is rash, or 
even doubtful ; and if it has excited a difference of opinion among 
those who are entitled to express it,—we think it would not be 
wrong or unbecoming to restore such trusts to their former chan- 
nels, whether they be trusts of science or of charity. 

In making these remarks, our readers cannot suppose that we 
intend to question that purity of motive which we know presided 
over the administration of the Bridgewater trust ; and, still less, 
that our censure has the slightest application to the eight emi- 
nent individuals who have been selected to execute the plan 
which was adopted. They, on the contrary, merit our sympathy 
for having been compelled to work in shackles, and ikea 
by the technicalities of a vicious arrangement, from giving free 
scope to their genius and talents.* 





* As the work which the Earl of Bridgewater contemplated in his 
bequest has not been composed, we would suggest, that one of the 
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As the Treatise of Mr Whewell, on Astronomy and General 
Physics, is the first of the series published under the bequest 
which we have been considering, and as the subject of it must 
always be placed at the head of every system of Natural Theo- 
logy, we shall devote the present article to the analysis and exa- 
mination of it. In four introductory chapters which usher in the 
work, Mr Whewell makes us acquainted with the peculiar object 
of his Treatise, and states the general plan by which he proposes 
to accomplish it. 


‘ Many works have been written, at different times, with the view of 
showing how our knowledge of the elements and their operation, of 
plants ‘and animals and their construction, may serve to nourish and 
unfold our idea of a Creator and Governor of the world. But though 
this is the case, a new work on the same subject may still have 
its use. Our views of the Creator and Governor of the world, as col- 
lected from or combined with our views of the world itself, undergo 
modifications as we are led by new discoveries, new generalizations, to 
regard nature in a new light. The conceptions concerning the Deity, 
his mode of effecting his purposes, the scheme of his government, which 
are suggested by one stage of our knowledge of natural objects and ope- 
rations, may become manifestly imperfect or incongruous, if adhered to, 
and applied at a later period, when our acquaintance with the immediate 
causes of natural events has been greatly extended. On this account, 
it may be interesting, after such an advance, to show how the views of 
the creation, preservation, and government of the universe, which na- 
tural science opens to us, harmonize with our belief in a Creator, Go- 
vernor, and Preserver of the world. To do this, with respect to certain 
departments of Natural Philosophy, is the object of the following pages ; 
and the author will deem himself fortunate, if he succeeds in removing 
any of the difficulties and obscurities which prevail in men’s minds from 
the want of a clear natural understanding between the religious and the 
scientific speculator. It is needless here to remark the necessary imper- 
fect and scanty character of natural religion ; for most persons will allow, 
that, however imperfect may be the knowledge of a supreme intelligence 
which we gether from the contemplation of the natural world, it is still 
of most essential use and value. And our purpose on this occasion is, 
not to show that Natural Theology is a perfect and satisfactory scheme, 
but to bring up our Natural Theology to the point of view in which it 
may be contemplated by the aid of our Natural Philosophy.’—Pp. 1-3. 


This preliminary view of Natural Theology is, we confess, en- 
tirely different from ours; and we cannot admit, without feeling 





eight authors, who is pre-eminently fitted for the task by his acquire- 
ments as a Natural Philosopher, should be requested by the trustees to 
execute a popular volume out of the materials furnished by himself and 
his coadjutors. 
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that we are opening an under-path for scepticism, that our Na- 
tural Theology can ever give us ‘ manifestly imperfect or incon- 
*‘ gruous conceptions concerning the Deity, his mode of effecting 
‘ his purposes, or the scheme of his government ;’ nor can we ad- 
mit for a moment, that natural religion is an imperfect or an un- 
satisfactory scheme. Natural Theology is, in our apprehension, 
that branch of knowledge which, to use the very words of Lord 
Bridgewater, treats of the ‘ Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
* God as manifested in the Creation.’ It has, therefore, no- 
thing to do with speculations and theories, however ingenious or 
well founded. It deals primarily with the manifestations or unim- 
peachable proofs of design in created things, and only in a se- 
condary manner with the deductions of science. God’s works 
are its legitimate and leading objects—his modes of working its 
collateral supports. We may admire the power, and wisdom, and 
goodness of the work, without knowing how it was executed, 
and without any acquaintance with the laws of nature which are 
concerned in its agency and preservation. 

Let the observer of Nature, for example, consider the rising 
sun about to dispense its varied bounties: The sphere of human 
labour and happiness is lighted up by its beams: every thing that 
lives and moves, feels and exhibits its genial influence : The varied 
landscape,—the canopy of clouds, and the vault of heaven itself, 
are delineated in all the beauty of its ever-changing reflections. 
When he learns that these daily gifts are repeated in every part 
of the globe, under every variety of climate, and every vicissi- 
tude of season, his mind is impressed with the conviction that the 
great luminary was intended to dispense these multifarious bene- 
fits to man. He discovers the evidence of power in the nicely 
poised orbs of the sun and planet, whether moving or at rest in 
the ethereal void: He perceives the evidence of wisdom in the 
nice adaptation of the means to accomplish their beneficent ends ; 
and he feels and witnesses around him an universal feeling that 
the ends thus effected are full of goodness. From such evidence 
as this, his very nature compels him to conclude, that where 
power has been exerted, there must have been a Being that is 
powerful :—where wisdom has been displayed, a Being that is wise 
—and where goodness has been diffused, a Being that is good. 

In such plain and unequivocal deductions, there is very little 
science concerned. ‘The disciples of Ptolemy or of Copernicus 
must have arrived at the very same result; and their natural 
theology could not receive any modification from the determination 
of the question, whether the sun moved round the earth, or the 
earth round the sun. Nor would our observer improve or alter 
his convictions by acquiring a knowledge of the laws of motion 
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and of foree, by which the relative movements of the two celestial 
bodies are effected. The very continuance of these motions, and 
of the beneficent results which they produce, is a sufficient proof 
that the laws selected must have been the best, and that the 
means employed must have been wisely adapted to the ends pro- 
duced. 

As science widens its range, and discovers to us new powers 
of nature, and new sources of beneficence, our natural theology 
must advance in the same proportion; but our conceptions of 
the Deity, or of his mode of working, though thus widely enlar- 
ged, are not rendered more perfect or less incongruous. If phi- 
losophers, indeed, will substitute their own speculations for ascer- 
tained facts ; and if they shall give temporary importance to error, 
by associating it with the exhibition of power and design, then 
will the Natural Theology which shall embrace these errors be 
such as Mr Whewell has described. If one philosopher, for 
example, calls upon us to admire an involuntary function of the 
eye, by which it is swept and cleared by a revolving movement 
in the same manner as we wipe the dust from our lenses ;—and if 
Mr Whewell himself calls upon us to praise God for the complex 
and refined contrivance of a luwminiferous ether, and assures us 
that * if the world had no ether, all must be inert and dead!’ we 
cannot avoid asking what will be the fate of the Natural Theo- 
logy which embraces such views, if, in the progress of knowledge, 
this revolving function shall be disproved, and this life-giving 
ether be struck out of the material universe? The enemies of 
natural religion will doubtless obtain a temporary ascendency ; 
and what is more mortifying still, they will enter at the very 
embrasures of the stronghold which have been opened up for its 
defence. 

Viewing Natural ‘Theology in the light in which we have done, 
we must, of course, disapprove of the manner in which it has 
been treated by Mr Whewell, not only in reference to the sub- 
ject-matter of his work, but in reference also to the profound 
and philosophical character with which it is invested. * Sup- 
‘ posing,’ as he has done, * the general leading facts of the 
‘ course of nature to be known, and the explanation of their causes 
‘ now generally established among natural philosophers to be 
* conceded,’ it is obvious that his treatise is not to be an explana- 
tory or didactic work, but a philosophical view of the laws of 
the material universe, and an argumentative deduction of their 
mutual adaptation. For such a work, addressed to the highest 
order of readers, Mr Whewell was pre-eminently qualified ; and 
whether we consider the extensive and varied knowledge which 
it exhibits, the powerful argument which it maintains, the tone 
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of lofty sentiment in which it is conceived, and the vigorous style 
in which it is composed, we know of no living author who could 
have done greater justice to the subject. 

Entertaining this high opinion of the work before us, we shall 
now endeavour to communicate to our readers some portion of 
the pleasure and instruction which we have received from its per- 
usal. 

As Mr Whewell was limited to the subject of Astronomy and 
General Physics, he was necessarily led to consider the arrange- 
ments, the motions, and the mutual relations of the sun, planets, 
and fixed stars, and in a particular manner to treat of the various 
physical phenomena which are exhibited on our globe. He has 
therefore divided his work into Three Books. In the jirst he 
treats of Terrestrial Adaptations, or the relations indicative of 
design, which exist ‘ between the laws of the inorganic world, 
* that is, the general facts of astronomy and meteorology, and the 
* laws which prevail in the organic world, or the properties of 
* plants and animals :’ in the second book he treats of Cosmical 

rrangements, and points out the proofs of wisdom and benefi- 
cence which are exhibited in the structure of the Solar System, 
and in the laws which prevail among the bodies which compose 
it: and he concludes with a third book, entitled Religious Views, 
in which he illustrates the connexion between the evidences of 
creative power, and of moral government in the world ; and shows 
that the study of nature has a tendency to strengthen our belief, 
and augment our confidence in those moral attributes of holiness 
and justice which both Reason and Revelation has brought us to 
ascribe to the Creator of the material universe. 

The first Terrestrial Adaptations which Mr Whewell considers, 
are those in which the structure of plants is adjusted to the 
length of the year, or the time of the earth’s revolution round 
the sun; and he maintains that these are so indicative of design, 
that any change in the length of the year, would throw the 
working of the botanical world into utter disorder, derange the 
functions of plants, and involve the whole vegetable kingdom in 
instant decay and rapid extinction. 


‘ That this would be the case, may be collected from innumerable 
indications. Most of our fruit trees, for example, require the year to 
be of its present length. If the summer and the autumn were much 
shorter, the fruit could not ripen; if these seasons were much longer, the 
tree would put forth a fresh suit of blossoms, to be cut down by the 
winter. Or if the year were twice its present length, a second crop of 
fruit would probably not be matured, for want, among other things, of 
an intermediate season of rest and consolidation, such as the winter is. 
Qur forest trees, in like manner, appear to need all the seasons of our 
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present year for their perfection ;—the spring, summer, and autumn, for 
the developement of their leaves, and consequent formation of their proper 
juice, and of wood from this; and the winter, for the hardening and 
solidifying the substance thus formed. 

‘ Most plants, indeed, have some peculiar functions adapted to each 
period of the year,—that is, of the now existing year. The sap ascends 
with extraordinary copiousness at two seasons, in the spring and in the 
autumn, especially the former. The opening of the leaves and the 
opening of the flowers of the same plants are so constant to their times, 
(their appointed times, as we are naturally led to call them,) that such 
occurrences might be taken as indications of the times of the year. It 
has been proposed in this way to select a series of botanical facts, which 
should form a calendar; and this has been termed a calendar of Flora. 
Thus, if we consider the time of putting forth leaves, the honeysuckle 
protrudes them in the month of January ; the gooseberry, currant, and 
elder, in the end of February, or beginning of March ; the willow, elm, 
and lime-tree in April; the oak and ash, which are always the latest 
among trees, in the beginning or towards the middle of May. 

‘In the same manner the flowering has its regular time: the 
mezereon and snowdrop push forth their flowers in February; the 
primrose in the month of March ; the cowslip in April; the great mass 
of plants in May and June; many in July, August, and September ; 
some not till the month of October, as the meadow saffron; and some 
not till the approach and arrival of winter, as the lauristinus and 
arbutus. 

‘ The fact which we have here to notice, is the recurrence of these 
stages in the developement of plants, at intervals precisely, or very nearly, 
of twelve months. Undoubtedly, this result is in part occasioned by the 
action of external stimulants upon the plant, especially heat, and by the 
recurrence of the intensity of such agents. Accordingly, there are slight 
differences in the times of such occurrences, according to the backward- 
ness or forwardness of the seasons, and according as the climate is genial 
or otherwise. Gardeners use artifices which will, to a certain extent, 
accelerate or retard the time of developement of a plant. But there are 
various circumstances which show, that this recurrence of the same 
events and equal intervals is not entirely owing to external causes, 
and that it depends also upon something in the internal structure of 
vegetables. 

‘ Alpine plants do not wait for the stimulus of the sun’s heat, but 
exert such a struggle to blossom, that their flowers are seen among the 
yet unmelted snow. And this is still more remarkable in the naturali- 
zation of plants from one hemisphere to the other. When we trans- 
plant our fruit-trees to the temperate regions south of the Equator, they 
continue for some years to flourish at the period which corresponds to 
our spring. The reverse of this obtains with certain trees of the 
southern hemisphere. Plants from the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
Australia, countries whose summer is simultaneous with our winter, 
exhibit their flowers in the coldest part of the year, as the heaths. 

* + « + * 7 
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Now such an adjustment must surely be accepted as a proof of design, 
exercised in the formation of the world. 
‘ Why should the solar year be so long, and no longer? or, this being 


of such a length, why should the vegetable cycle be exactly of the same 
length ? Can this be chance ?'—Pp. 23-27. 


In another astronomical element, namely, the length of the 
day, or the time of the earth’s revolution about its axis, Mr 
Whewell finds another adaptation to the structure of organized 
bodies. As the present length of the day does not appear to be 
rendered necessary by any astronomical cause, it is the more 
probable that it has been selected for terrestrial purposes. Al- 
though the alternation of processes which take place by day and 
by night is less marked than their annual changes, yet Mr 
Whewell considers it as an obvious part of the vegetable eco- 
nomy. The day lily opens at five in the morning ; the common 
dandelion at five or six; the hawkweed at seven; the hieracium 
pilosella at eight ; the marigold at nine ; the mesembryanthemum 
Neapolitanum at ten or eleven; and, along with other flowers, 
they close with similar regularity in the evening. Some of these 
plants are affected by external influences ; but others which open 
and shut their flowers at fixed periods, are supposed to exhibit a 


periodical character, which results from the structure of the plant 
itself. 


‘Some curious experiments on this subject were made by Decan- 
dolle. He kept certain plants in two cellars,—one warmed by a stove, 
and dark ; the other lighted by lamps. On some of the plants the arti- 
ficial light appeared to have no influence, (convolvulus arvensis, convol- 
vulus cneorum, silene fruticosa,) and they still followed the clock hours 
in their opening and closing. ‘The night-blowing plants appeared some- 
what disturbed, both by perpetual light and perpetual darkness. In 
either condition they accelerated their going so much, that in three days 
they had gained half a day, and thus exchanged night for day as their 
time of opening. Other flowers went slower in the artificial light 
(convoleulus purpureus.) In like manner, those plants which fold and 
unfold their leaves, were variously affected by this mode of treatment. 
The owxalis stricta, and oxalis incarnata, kept their habits, without 
regarding either artificial light or heat. The mimosa leucocephala folded 
and unfolded at the usual times, whether in light or in darkness, but the 
folding up was not so complete as in the open air. 

‘ The mimosa pudica, (sensitive plant,) kept in darkness during the 
day-time, and illuminated during the night, had in three days accom- 
modated herself to the artificial state, opening in the evening, and 


closing in the morning; restored to the open air, she recovered her 
usual habits. 


7 a * * « * 


Here, then, we have an adaptation between the structure of plants, and 
the periodical order of light and darkness which arises from the earth’s 
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rotation ; and the arbitrary quantity, the length of the cycle of the 
physiological and of the astronomical fact, is the same. Can this 
have occurred any otherwise than by an intentional adjustment ?’— 
Pp. 36, 37. 

The same periodicity of functions adjusted to the length of 
the day, Mr Whewell finds in the constitution of man and other 
animals. ‘Their periods of eating, sleeping, and waking, either 
coincide with, or accommodate themselves to, the duration of the 

arth’s daily revolution; and the health of the animal is sup- 
posed to depend on the performance of these functions at regular 
periods. Mr Whewell considers a day of twelve hours, of eight 
up, and four in bed, as one which would be less advantageous 
and agreeabie to man, than a day of twenty-four hours, with six- 
teen hours up, and eight in bed; and he adds, that a creature 
which could employ the full energy of his body for nine months, 
and then take a single sleep of three months, would not be a 
man. 

The mass of the earth, and consequently the intensity of 
gravity, is another of those elements which appears to be adjusted 
to the forces of vegetation, to the structure of plants, and to the 
muscular powers of animals. ‘The force which propels the sap 
in vegetables,—whether it be electrical, as Dutrochet thinks, or ca~« 
pillary, according to Poisson,—is so adjusted to the earth’s mass, 
that if the force of gravity were to increase, the rapidity of vege- 
table circulation would diminish, and stop the vital movements 
of plants ; and if, on the contrary, it were to decrease, the weight 
of the vegetable juices would produce some injurious change 
upon plants. The other instance of adaptation given by Mr 
Whewell is more interesting. 


* As another instance of adaptation between the force of gravity and 
forces which exist in the vegetable world, we may take the positions of 
flowers. Some flowers grow with the hollow of their cup upwards ; others 
“ hang the pensive head,” and turn the opening downwards. Now of 
these “ nodding flowers,” as Linnzus calls them, he observes that they are 
such as have their pistil longer than their stamens ; and, in consequence 
of this position, the dust from the anthers which are at the ends of the 
stamens, can fall upon the stigma or extremity of the pistil; which 
process is requisite for making the flower fertile. He gives as instances, 
the flowers campanula, leucoium, galanthus, fritillaria. 

‘ Other botanists have remarked that the position changes at different 
periods of the flower’s progress. The pistil of the euphorbia ( which is 
a little globe or germen on a slender stalk) grows upright at first, and 
is taller than the stamens. At the period suited to its fecundation, the 
stalk bends under the weight of the ball at its extremity, so as to 
depress the germen below the stamens: after this it again becomes 
erect, the globe being now a fruit filled with fertile seeds. The posi- 
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tions in all these cases depend upon the length and flexibility of the 
stalk which supports the flower, or in the case of the euphorbia the 
germen. It is clear that a very slight alteration in the force of gravity, 
or in the stiffness of the stalk, would entirely alter the position of the 
flower cup, and thus make the continuation of the species impossible. 
We have therefore here a little mechanical contrivance, which would 
have been frustrated, if the proper intensity of gravity had not been 
assumed in the reckoning. An earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer 
than the one on which we live, would require a change in the structure 
and strength of the footstalks of all the little flowers that hang their 
heads under our hedges. There is something curious in thus consider- 
ing the whole mass of the earth from pole to pole, and from circumfe- 
rence to centre, as employed in keeping a snowdrop in the position most 
suited to the promotion of its vegetable health.’—Pp. 47, 48. 


Another example of the adjustment of organic structure to the 
force of gravity, Mr Whewell points out in the muscular powers 
of animals. 


‘ If the force of gravity were increased in any considerable proportion 
at the surface of the earth, it is manifest that all the swiftness, and 
strength, and grace of animal motions, must disappear. If, for instance, 
the earth were as large as Jupiter, gravity would be eleven times what it 
is; the lightness of the fawn, the speed of the hare, the spring of the 
tiger, could no longer exist with the existing muscular powers of those 
animals ; for man to lift himself upright, or to crawl from place to place, 
would be a labour slower and more painful than the motions of the sloth. 
The density and pressure of the air, too, would be increased to an in- 
tolerable extent; and the operation of respiration, and others, which 
depend upon these mechanical properties, would be rendered Jaborious, 
ineffectual, and probably impossible. 

‘ If, on the other hand, the force of gravity were much lessened, in- 
conveniences of an opposite kind would occur. The air would be too 
thin to breathe ; the weight of our bodies, and of all the substances sur- 
rounding us, would become too slight to resist the perpetually occurring 
causes of derangement and unsteadiness: we should feel a want of 
ballast in our movements. 

* * “ » « * 

‘The arbitrary quantity, therefore, of which we have been treating, 
the intensity of the force of gravity, appears to have been taken account 
of, in establishing the laws of those forces by which the processes of 
vegetable and animal life are carried on. And this leads us inevitably, 
we conceive, to a belief of a Supreme contriving mind, by which these 
laws were thus devised and thus established. —Pp. 49-51. 


Mr Whewell goes on to show, in reference to the magnitude 
of the ocean and of the atmosphere, to the phenomena of climate, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, sound, and light, that a great num- 
ber of arbitrary quantities and general laws seem to have been 
selected in the structure of the universe; and that the adjustment 
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of these magnitudes and laws is such as to ‘ fit the world for the 
* support of vegetables and animals in a manner in which it could 
‘ not have been if the properties and quantities of the elements had 
‘ been different from what they are.’ 

In the various chapters in which these adjustments and corre- 
spondences are pointed out, the philosopher will find many pro- 
found and ingenious views, while the less gifted student will draw 
from them much valuable information ; but if the minds of either 
of these classes of readers are constituted like.ours, we doubt 
whether their Natural Theology will be enriched or enlarged to 
the same extent as their Natural Philosophy. 

The whole argument, indeed, maintained with so much elo- 
quence and ingenuity in the Book on Terrestrial Adaptation, ap- 
pears to us liable to three observations; namely, that it is an ar- 
gument of supererogation,—that it rests on an insecure basis— 
and that it has a tendency to give us limited notions of divine 
power. 

When the natural theologian studies the phenomena of a revol- 
ving and rotatory earth, and the structures and functions of the 
plants and animals which it was destined to support, innumerable 
proofs of the power, wisdom, and goodness of its Maker crowd 
upon his mind. If he is then told that the constitution of plants 
and of animals has been skilfully adapted to their residence upon 
a planet whose year is 365 days, whose day is 24 hours, and 
whose mass is that of the earth, the theological sentiment which 
he had previously cherished does not receive the slightest aug- 
mentation, because he must have necessarily deduced this adapt- 
ation from the power and wisdom exhibited in the structure of 
plants and animals; or if this inference was rash, the slightest 
reflection would convince him, that the continued existence of the 
organized bodies in question was an irrefragable proof that their 
constitution was adapted to the arbitrary quantities which define 
the motion and mass of our globe. 

When the botanist, therefore, asserts that fruit could not ripen 
if our summer and winter were much shorter; and that the 
Euphorbia could not continue its species upon a planet greater or 
smaller than the earth ;—when the physiologist maintains that the 
muscular power of man would fail him were he placed upon a much 
larger planet, and that his respiratory organs would cease to play in 
a denser or a rarer atmosphere; they have only announced to us 
what they consider as new facts in botany and physiology. If the 
assertions thus made are well founded, they establish only a 
limitation of the powers of plants and animals ; and this limitation 
cannot be regarded as a new proof of design; because the very 
want of this limitation, or the existence of an elastic energy in 
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organic bodies by which they could accommodate themselves to a 
residence on every planet in the system, might be held to be a 
proof both of divine wisdom and power. That a remarkable 
power of accommodation does exist is well established ;—that a 
new power of accommodation may spring from new circumstances 
is highly probable. When we admit with Mr Whewell, that a 
slight increase in the force of gravity would alter the position of 
the flower cup of the Z uphorbia as it now exists, (every thing 
else remaining the same,) so as to prevent it from continuing its 
species, are we entitled to presume, from our imperfect knowledge 
of the laws of vegetation, that this very increase of gravity may 
not bring into play other functions which shall revive the flower 
from its over-drooping footstalk ? In like manner, if we admit that 
a diminished force of gravity will accelerate the ascent of the sap 
in plants, may we not readily suppose that this increased velocity 
may be checked or regulated by some contrivance analogous, 
though infinitely superior to those which have found a place even 
among human inventions ? 

But we are disposed to go much farther. The limitation of 
functions urged by Mr Whewell is in many cases entirely conjec- 
tural : in some it is barely probable; and in none is it so completely 
demonstrated as to authorize us to make it the basis of our Natural 
Theology. The cloud of physical witnesses, which, in ‘ thoughts 
‘that breathe, and words that burn,’ testify to the power and skill 
of the great and beneficent Spirit, soars too magnificently in the 
general view, to require any accession from the mists and fogs of 
a lower region. With such a shining cloud by day, and a pillar 
of fire by night, man can only be led ¢ astray by following the gleam 
of lesser exhalations. 

In the numerous chapters on climate, the laws of moisture, 
heat, &c., Mr Whewell has endeavoured to show 

‘ That a great number of quantities and laws appear to have been selected 
in the construction of the universe; and that by the adjustment to each 
other of the magnitudes and laws thus selected, the constitution of the 
world is what we.find it, and is fitted for the support of vegetables and 
animals, in a manner in which it could not have been if the properties 
and quantities of the elements had been different from what they are.— 
Pp. 141, 142. 

But the appearance of selection never can be held to be a proof 
of design, and we cannot admit the possibility of an equation be- 
tween a thousand appearances and a single reality. The chapters, 
however, to which we refer, are powerfully written, and replete 
with interest to the natural philosopher; though we fear that the 
desire of framing a very general argument by embracing all the 
sciences in this part of his work, has led our author to introduce 
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subjects which have little or no bearing upon the great points of 
natural theology. In support of this opinion we shall examine 
the two chapters on light and on the ether. 

Every person knows what light does, and many persons know 
what other bodies do to light; but nobody knows what light is. 
This ignorance, however, of its nature, does not in the least — 
vent us from recognising the hand of supreme power and wisdom 
in its common as well as in its more recondite properties ; and from 
admiring the surprising functions of that organ which transforms 
this lovely element into the torch of the material universe. He 
who explores the structure of the human eye—its expressive forms 
—its exquisite movements—its union of tenderness and strength 
—its magic chamber furnished with lenses and curtains—and its 
delicate canvass which receives the vivid pictures of external ob- 
jects and presents them to the brain, while it takes back the 
creations of the mind, and gives them an external form and 
locality ;—he who studies this master-piece of divine mechanism, 
and does not join in the fervid ejaculation—* He who made the 
‘ eye, does He not see !’—deserves to be degraded from the rank 
of intelligence, and placed in that small appendix to human na- 
ture which the moralist only recognises—the blind leaders of the 
blind. 

In the profounder view which Mr Whewell has taken of this 
part of physics, he has placed before us other considerations which, 
as we have already said, we regard as quite foreign to the subject. 


‘In order to explain, however, in what manner light answers those 
ends which appear to us its principal ones, we must know something of 
the nature of light. There have hitherto been, among men of science, 
two prevailing opinions upon this subject: some considering light as con- 
sisting in the emission of luminous particles; others accounting for its 
phenomena by the propagation of vibrations through a highly subtle and 
elastic ether. ‘The former opinion has, till lately, been most generally 
entertained in this country, having been the hypothesis on which Newton 
made his calculations ; the latter is the one to which most of those per- 
sons have been led, who, in recent times, have endeavoured to deduce 
general conclusions from the newly discovered phenomena of light. 

‘Among these persons, the theory of undulations is conceived to be 
established in nearly the same manner, and almost as certainly, as the 
doctrine of universal gravitation ; namely, by a series of laws inferred from 
numerous facts, which, proceeding from different sets of phenomena, are 
found to converge to one common view; and by calculations founded 
upon the theory, which, indicating new and untried facts, are found to 
agree exactly with experiment. 

‘We cannot here introduce a sketch of the progress by which the 
phenomena have thus led to the acceptance of the theory of undulations. 
But this theory appears to have such claims to our assent, that the view 
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which we have to offer with regard to the design exercised in the adapta- 
tion of light to its purposes, will depend on the undulatory theory, so far 
as they depend on theory at all.’ * —Pp. 129, 130. 


All this is very well ; but the reader must mark the admission, 
that the theory of undulations is maintained only by some persons, 
and that these persons only conceive it to be established in nearly 
the same way as another theory—the doctrine of universal 
gravitation. 

In a subsequent page Mr Whewell remarks— 


‘ The new properties of light, and the speculations founded upon them, 
have led many persons to the belief of the undulatory theory ; which, as 
we have said, is considered by some philosophers as demonstrated. If we 
adopt this theory, we consider the luminiferous ether to have no local 
motion,’ &c.—Pp. 134, 135. 


So that the theory is still spoken of as only probable, and the 
ether only as a consequence of the theory. Yet Mr Whewell 
goes on to deduce from this theory and this ether, proofs of divine 
wisdom and skilful adaptation ; and it is quite clear that the reser- 
vation made in the preceding note does not apply in the present 
case. 


‘ If we suppose it clearly established that light is produced by the vibra- 
tions of an ether, we find considerations offer themselves similar to 
those which occurred in the case of sound. —Pp. 136, 137. 


Now, it is here distinctly stated, that the considerations which 
offer themselves de pend solely on the truth of the undulatory 
theory, and on the existence of an ether; but in the next chapter, 
which is entire ‘ly devoted to the ether, our author becomes a bolder 
theorist, and makes more urgent demands upon our pious admira- 
tion of it. 


*The luminiferous ether, then, if we so call the medium in which 
light is-propagated, must possess many other properties besides those 
mechanical ones on which the illuminating power depends. It must not 
be merely like a fluid poured into the vacant spaces and interstices of the 
material world, and exercising no action on objects ; it must affect the 
physical, chemical, and vital powers of what it touches. It must bea 
great and active agent in the work of the universe, as well as an active 
reporter of what is done by other agents. It must possess a number of 
complex and refined contrivances and adjustments, which we cannot 








*<The reader who is acquainted with the two theories of light, will 
perceive, that though we have adopted the doctrine of the ether, the 
greater part of the arguments adduced would be equally forcible, if ex- 
pressed in the language of the theory of emission.’ 
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analyze, bearing upon plants and chemical compounds, and the imponder- 
able agents ; as well as those Jaws which we conceive that we have ana- 
lyzed, by which it is the vehicle of illumination and vision. 

‘ We have had occasion to point out how complex is the machinery of 
the atmosphere, and how varied its objects, since, besides being the means 
of communication as the medium of sound, it has known laws which con- 
nect it with heat and moisture; and other laws, in virtue of which it is 
(lecomposed by vegetables. It appears, in like manner, that the ether is 
not only the vehicle of light, but has also laws, at present unknown, 
which connect it with heat, electricity, and other agencies; and other 
laws through which it is necessary to vegetables, enabling them to decom- 
pose air. All analogy leads us to suppose, that if we knew as much of 
the constitution of the luminiferous ether as we know of the constitution 
of the atmosphere, we should find it a machine as complex and artificial, 
as skilfully and admirably constructed. 

‘We know, at present, very little indeed of the construction of this 
machine. Its existence is, PERHAPS, satisfactorily made out ; in order 
that we may not interrupt the progress of our argument, we shall refer 
to other works for the reasonings which appear to lead to this conclusion. 
But whether heat, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, be fluids, or effects 
or modifications of fluids ; and whether such fluids or ethers be the same 
with the luminiferous ether, or with each other, are questions of which 
all or most appear to be at present undecided, and it would be presump- 
tuous and premature here to take one side or the other. 

‘ The mere fact, however, that THERE 1s such an ether, and that it has 
properties related to other agents, in the way we have suggested, is well 
calculated to extend our views of the structure of the universe, and of 
the resources, if we may so speak, of the power by which it is arranged, 
The solid and fluid matter of the earth is the most obvious to our senses; 
over this, and in its cavities, is poured an invisible fluid, the air, by 
which warmth and life are diffused and fostered, and by which men com- 
municate with men: over and through this again, and reaching, so far 
as we know, to the utmost bounds of the universe, is spread another most 
subtle and attenuated fluid, which, by the play of another set of agents, 
aids the energies of nature, and which, filling all parts of space, is a means 
of communication with other planets and other systems. There is nothing 
in all this like any material necessity compelling the world to be as it is, 
and no otherwise. How should the properties of these three great 
classes of agents, visible objects, air, and light, so harmonize and assist 
each other, that order and life should be the result ? Without all the 
three, and all the three constituted in their present manner and sub- 
ject to their present laws, living things could not exist. If the earth 
had no atmosphere, or if the world had no ether, all must be inert 
and dead. Who constructed these three extraordinarily complex pieces 
of machinery,—the earth with its productions, the atmosphere, and the 
ether? Who fitted them into each other in many parts, and thus made it 
possible for them to work together ? We conceive there can be but one 
answer: a most wise and good God.’—Pp. 139-141. 


Here, then, the ether is spoken of as a fact ; and its existence, 
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and relative properties to other agents, are considered as extend- 
ing our views of the structure of the universe, and of the re- 
sources of divine power. A most wise and good God is declared 
to have made this wonderful and complex piece of mechanism ; 
and we are gravely assured, that without ether all nature must 
die ! * 

We have now arrived at the most important, and by far the 
most interesting, part of Mr Whewell’s Treatise, namely, the 
Cosmical Arrangements, or those which are exhibited in the solar 
system, and in the system of the fixed stars. 

If the phenomena of the globe which we inhabit, and the 
countless proofs of power and beneficence which everywhere 
appear, excite our admiration and our gratitude, how much 
greater must be their amount, and how much deeper our hu- 
mility, when it has been distinctly proved to us that our earth is 
one of the many worlds which move round the sun,—that it is 
only one of the smallest of the planets, and occupies no peculiar 
place of honour in the system! When it is made clearly manifest 
to us, that these kindred globes have their years, their days, and 
their seasons, and that they are surrounded by satellites or moons, 
which, like our own, give them light in the absence of the sun, 
a conviction is instantly impressed on the soberest and least specu- 
lative mind, that these magnificent spheres are worlds like our 
own,—the seats of animal and intellectual life,—the abodes of 
‘ joy and gladness,’—the scene of preparation for a nobler exist- 
ence. 

But when, in the progress of our knowledge, we discover that 
the thousands of stars which sparkle in the heavens are not illu- 
minated by our sun, nor by any one source of light ;+ that their 
distance is immeasurably and inconceivably great ; that systems 
have been discovered among them, in which one star revolves 
round another, according to the law of solar attraction,—we are 
forced to conclude that these bodies are the suns of other systems 








* As we shall again have occasion to recur to this subject, when we 
come to the chapter On a Resisting Medium, we shall only remark, 
that it would have been much better if Mr Whewell had treated of the 
wonders and the laws of light without any notice of this imaginary ether, 
which has served only to perplex and weaken his argument. In pages 
171, 258, and 369, the reader will find the undulatory theory and the 
ether spoken of with various degrees of confidence—sometimes as a pro- 
bable truth, sometimes as on the same level with the opposite theory, 
and sometimes as a grand and positive discovery. F 

+ This is demonstrated in the case of several of the brightest stars, 
by the prismatic analysis of their light. 
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of worlds, with which Divine Power has filled the immensity of 
the universe. Whether these systems are physically lossieieds or 
revolve round some common centre, we ia not decide. Em- 
bracing so many sublime truths, Astronomy rejects the homage 
of ingenious theories and splendid conjectures ; but even in this 
fastidiousness of spirit she courts the deductions of bridled reason, 
and yields a willing ear to analogies that are sober, and to proba- 
bilities that are well sustained. 

The simple picture which we have now given of the solar sys- 
tem, and of the innumerable worlds which compose the starry 
firmament, cannot be contemplated without regarding them as 
the mansions of animal life a intelligent natures, forming, per- 
haps, a chain of being in which man may occupy one of the low- 
est links, The mind cannot admit the sentiment, that a light- 
and-heat-giving sun will carry round it, with an annual and diur- 
nal motion, a light-receiving planet, where there is no living 
eyeball upon which that light can fall, and no animal frame 
which that heat can cheer. It is, indeed, possible that God may 
have built this unwieldy orrery of earth and stone as a display 
merely of his power, and as an enigma for his terrestrial crea- 
tures. It is equally possible that the ocean may exhibit on its 
bosom a gallant fleet, with mainsails set and pendants flying, 
while there is neither a cargo in the hold, nor a crew upon the 
deck. But who can believe that such things are ; and that while 
man never works without an end, and while the lowest orders 
of animal life are all accomplishing some purpose connected with 
their own existence and that of other beings, the Almighty alone 
should create without an object and without design? 

But after the mind has cheerfully acquiesced in the elevated 
views which Astronomy unfolds, it is soon checked, even in its 
reasonable excursions. ‘The most powerful of our telescopes may 
have registered the millions of stars which it displays ;—the most 
acute intellect may have unravelled their movements—and cen- 
turies of observations may have led to the discovery of the point, 
round which the visible universe appears to revolve; and yet the 
keen scrutiny of human reason remains unsatiated. The mind 
can descry no resting point in the wilderness of space ; it can find 
no barrier to the range of creation; and it advances in endless 
progression, till it falters under the burden, and amid the infinitude 
of its conceptions. 

But when, in the midst of such contemplations, 

‘ Our thoughts take wildest flight, 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order ;’ 
it is an instructive process to retrace our steps, and to descend 
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from the contemplation of the infinitely great to the infinitely 
small—from sy stems, to sublunary spheres—from worlds, to atoms. 
This is, perhaps, the most interesting branch of Natural Theo- 
logy. In pursuing what is infinitely distant, along directions in- 
finite in number, the mind feels as if it were pursuing an unat- 
tainable object ; but when it returns to its own earth, and follows 
with the microscope an infinity of living structures, descending 
in a never-ending progression, it feels as if it were more occupied 
with realities, or at least with objects more within its grasp, and 
more closely associated with its position in the universe. In 
the study of suns and planets, we are more impressed with a 
sense of power than of contrivance; while in the microscopic 
structures of the lower world, the conviction of skill predominates 
over that of power. Hence it is that these two classes of wonders 
ought never to be separated in a work on natural religion. They 
abut against each with a powerful reciprocity of support, and 
they appeal with almost equal eloquence to different grades of 
intelligence. He whose defect of knowledge or of comprehen- 
sion does not allow him to believe in the existence of a plurality 
of worlds, will give implicit credence to the actual vision of living 
and moving structures which swarm under the microscope. 

With these views, we cannot but regret that Mr Whewell has 
not devoted a considerable portion of his work to this part of Na- 
tural Theology; and the more so, as it might have advantage- 
ously replaced the unnecessary chapters on a Resisting Medium 
and on Friction, which interrupt the continuity and destroy the 
effect of his theological argument. 

But though Mr Whewell has not treated this subject in any 
detail, he has referred to it in a very beautiful passage w hich oc- 
curs in the part of the treatise on Religious Views, and in the 
chapter on Man’s Place in the Universe. 


‘ It has been well observed, that about the same time when the in- 
vention of the telescope show ed us that there might be myriads of other 
worlds claiming the Creator's care, the invention of the microscope 
proved to us that there w ere, in our own world, myriads of creatures, be- 
fore unknown, which this care was preserving. While one discovery 
seemed to remove the Divine Providence further from us, the other 
gave us most striking examples that it was far more active in our neigh- 
bourhood than we had supposed; while the first extended the boundaries 
of God’s known kingdom, the second made its known administrations 
more minute and careful. It appeared that in the leaf and in the bud, 
in solids and in fluids, animals existed hitherto unsuspected ; the appa- 
rently dead masses and blank spaces of the world were found to swarm 
with life ; and yet, of the animals thus revealed, all, though unknown to 
us before, had never been forgotten by Providence. Their structure, 
their vessels and limbs, their adaptation to their situations, their food 
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and habitations, were regulated in as beautiful and complete a manner 
as those of the largest and apparently most favoured animals. The 
smallest insects are as exactly finished, often as gaily ornamented, as the 
most graceful beasts, or the birds of brightest plumage; and when we 
seem to go out of the domain of the complex animal structure with 
which we are familiar, and come to animals of apparently more scanty 
faculties, and less developed powers of enjoyment and action, we still 
find that their faculties and their senses are in exact harmony with their 
situation and circumstances; that the wants which they have are pro- 
vided for, and the powers which they possess called into activity. So 
that Miiller, the patient and accurate observer of the smallest and most 
obscure microscopical animalcula, declares that all classes alike, those 
which have manifest organs and those which have not, offer a vast 
quantity of new and striking views of the animal economy ; every step 
of our discoveries leading us to admire the design and care of the 
Creator.* 

‘ We may observe farther, that, vast as are the parts and proportions 
of the universe, we still appear to be able to perceive that it is finite ; 
the subordination of magnitudes and numbers and classes, appears to 
have its limits. Thus, for any thing which we can discover, the sun is 
the largest body in the universe ; and, at any rate, bodies of the order 
of the sun are the largest of which we have any evidence : we know of 
no substance denser than gold, and it is improbable that one denser, or 
at least much denser, should ever be detected. The largest animals 
which exist in the sea, and on the earth, are almost certainly known to 
us. We may venture also to say, that the smallest animals which pos- 
sess in their structure a clear analogy with larger ones, have been already 
seen. Many of the animals which the microscope detects, are as com- 
plete and complex in their organization as those of larger size: but 
beyond a certain point, they appear, as they become more minute, to be 
reduced to a homogeneity and simplicity of composition which almost 
excludes them from the domain of ancient life. The smallest micro- 
scopical objects which can be supposed to be organic, are points,t gelati- 
nous globules,} or threads, || in which no distinct organs, interior or ex- 
terior, can be discovered. These, it is clear, cannot be considered as 
indicating an indefinite progression of animal life in a descending scale 
of minuteness. We can, mathematically speaking, conceive one of 
these animals as perfect and complicated in its structure as an elephant 
or an eagle, but we do not find it so in nature. It appears, on the con- 
trary, in these objects, as if we were at a certain point of magnitude, 
reaching the boundaries of the animal world.’—-Pp. 282-285. 


This passage, striking though it be, contains views and opin- 
ions in which we cannot concur. The finite extent of the 
universe, on the one hand, and the finite magnitude of living be- 


* Miiller, Znfusoria. Preface. 
+ Monas. Miller. Cuvier. { Volvox. || Vibrio. Miiller. Cuvier. 
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ings on the other, are doctrines which, though they may be true, 
are neither supported by facts nor by analogy. ‘This, indeed, is 
a subject with which our finite reason cannot easily grapple; 
but those who thus limit creation and animal life, are bound to 
assign a plausible reason for their boldness. The subordination 
of magnitudes of numbers, &c., does not appear to us to have 
any limits. We deny that there is any ground for saying that 
the sun is the largest body in the universe. We deny that gold 
is the densest of substances, and we maintain it to be quite pro- 
bable that a much denser body may be discovered. We deny 
that the largest animals are most certainly known to us ; and we 
deny that the smallest animals, analogous to large ones, have 
been already seen. With regard to the sun, is it at all probable 
that the only one sun which we have measured, out of the mil- 
lions described by Mr Whewell (pe 272), will be the largest 
of the whole? With regard to gold, is it not certain that platina 
is denser?* Is it improbable that a living Mastodon may be 
found in some unvisited clime, or a larger animal than the whale, 
in ocean caverns yet inaccessible to man? And when we are 
assured by our author that the dead masses and the blank spaces 
of the world are sw arming with animals, many of which have a 
complex structure, is it not a most extraordinary assertion that 
the smallest of such animals have been already seen? Is it not 
absolutely true that we have never seen, and never will see, the 
million-millionth of them ? 

But let us admit that our sun is the largest; that gold is the 
densest metal ; that the whale is the largest animal ; and that we 
have actually seen the smallest of the complex animalcules. 
How do these propositions establish the cireumvallation of the 
universe, and the limitation of organic life? If it could be 
proved that our sun was the smallest sun, and our system the 
smallest system in the universe, would these facts authorize us to 
extend the bounds of creation one inch farther than if they were 
the largest ? 

With regard to the finite magnitude of animal life, which Mr 
Whewell has also maintained, we are convinced that his doctrine 
has no foundation. It is no doubt favoured by the observations 
of some naturalists quoted by Mr Whewell, and by some rash 
conclusions to which these observations have given rise; but we 
hope to be able to correct these errors, and we trust ‘that our 


* Mr Whewell has overlooked the superior density of platina, which 
is 21-5, while that of gold is only 193. He has made the same over- 
sight in p. 276, when speaking of the densest solid. 
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reasoning will be carefully weighed by that class of naturalists to 
“an the subject especially belongs. 

The Monades of Miiller and Cuvier, constituting a species of 
the order Jncrassata of Infusory animalcules, are referred to by Mr 
Whewell as mere points * in which no distinct organization can 
‘ be discovered ;’ and because organs cannot be found in points, he 
considers it as quite clear that they have none, and makes this 
assumption the basis of his conclusion that there is no indefinite 
progression in animal life. Imbued with the same spirit, La- 
treille has given to the Infusoria the name of Agastrica, because 
he cannot see that they have a stomach. And Meckel, regarding 
them as bodies of the’ simplest structure, gives them the name of 
Protozoa, as being the first born of animals! —the first essay of 
the * Apprentice* hand’ of their Maker! 

But if all these assumptions are admitted in their fullest ex- 
tent, they neither prove, nor tend to prove, the jinity of animal 
life. Because the Monades appear to have no stomachs, by 
what process of argument are they to be placed at the boun- 
daries of the animal world ? They are admitted to be alive, and 
life must have its organs; and the want of astomach (if there be 
such a want) may be compensated by organs of a different kind, 
more numerous and more complex than those of larger soienals. 
‘The Monades, in place of being the lower boundary of life, may 
thus be the commencement of a new order of living beings; and 
where the link to which they belong terminates, ‘there may be 
other links in the descending chain, which man, with his present 
organs and instruments, may never be able to discover. 

F rom the power of vitality which the Infusoria are known to 
possess, and from other peculiarities i in their natural history, it is 
impossible not to infer that their organs may be both numerous 
and complex. The following observations of Mr Grant, of the 
London University, are aleulated to support this opinion :— 

‘ Animalcules abound in decayed infusions of vegetable or ani- 


* It is curious to remark how applicable this Idea has become in the 
hands of the poet, while it is startling and presumptuous in the coarse 
dogma of the philosopher. When our national poet Burns wishes to pay a 
compliment to Woman, with what beauty does he avail himself of the re- 
corded order of progression in the creation of the sexes, by representing 
Nature as trying her ‘ apprentice hand’ upon Man. 

What a conceit of Naturalism is it to suppose, that it was into a 


mite or a point of moving jelly that God first breathed the breath of 
life ! 
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* mal matter, in decayed vinegar, in the secreted fluids of animals 
‘ in the living state, in all stagnant waters, and in the waters of 
* lakes and rivers. They are the food of zoophytes. We have 
‘ found them in incalculable myriads in the water of harbours, and 

* along our coasts, and at many miles’ distance from land, among 
* the Western Islands; and they probably abound not only in the 
* waters of tropical seas, but in every drop of the ocean. They 

* possess great tenacity of life. They suffer exposure to very high 
and very low temperatures without perishing. ‘They may be 
dried to hardness, and again resuscitated by the application of 
‘moisture. According to the experiments of Baker, Needham, 
‘ and others, they may be revived by moisture, after remaining 
* many years in a dried and apparently lifeless state. They form 
* by far the most numerous class of beings with which we are 
* acquainted, although, from the difficulty of examining their 
‘ structure and economy, they have least engaged the attention 
* of naturalists.’ 

Mr Grant here acknowledges the difficulty of examining the 
structure and economy of animalcules; and thet their structure is 
notof the very simplest kind, may be inferred from theirresistance to 
high temperatures, and their resuscitation after years of lifelessness 
or torpidity. We are desirous, however, of placing our view of this 
subject on a different footing ; and we hope to be able to adduce 
some substantial reasons for believing that the microscope, even 
when it possesses sufficient power and distinctness to render visible 
or resolve definite structures, is absolutely incapable of exhibiting 
those of transparent and gelatinous bodies, owing to particular 
properties of the matter of which they are composed. 

Both in the mineral and the animal worlds there are definite 
and palpable structures which the microscope cannot detect. 
There are minute crystals of a mineral called Apophyllite, which, 
when examined by the finest microscopes, appear to be perfectly 
transparent and colourless homogeneous prisms: These prisms, 
however, have actually a complex and symmetrical structure of 
extraordinary beauty, which can be rendered visible only by the 
scrutiny of polarized light. Under its analysis, the structure in 
question is delineated in the most splendid colours, which instantly 

vanish when the erystal is placed in common light. Now, i in this 

vase, the different parts w Pich compose the structure are in opti- 


. 


cal contact; and having the same colour, and nearly the same 
refractive power, neither the eye nor the microscope can perceive 
them. 

There is another mineral called Analcime, which crystallizes in 
the form of an Jcositetrahedron, and which, unlike other minerals, 
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indicates by cleavage no internal structure whatever, and is inca- 
pable of developing electricity by friction.* A speculative mine- 
ralogist might, with some show of reason, have called this body 
the Monad of mineralogical organization, or a veritable Agastrica, 
and one of the Protozoa, or first-born of minerals. But in the 
progress of knowledge, the apparently simple interior of the An- 
alcime is shown, by polarized light, to consist of twenty-four beau- 
tiful pentahedrons, exhibiting a form of double refraction un- 
known in any other body ; and it has become probable, that its 
want of the power of electrical excitation, in place of indicating 
simplicity of structure, is the actual result of its complex organ- 
ization. 

Similar, and still more striking facts, occur in living structures. 
When we take out of the eye of a minnow its elegant little erys- 
talline lens, it is like the purest drop of dew, pe rfectly colourless, 
perfectly transparent, and perfectly homogeneous, i in so far as can 
be indicated either by ordinary or microscopic vision. But when 
we examine this Monad of albumen by new tests, we find that it 
is wonderfully and fearfully composed of thousands of tape ring 
filaments, each of which is bound to its neighbour by a series of 
teeth on each side, locking into each other, in order to preserve 
the little fabric from destruction. Of these teeth, there are many 
hundred thousand, and yet the microscope cannot exhibit them in 
the recent and perfect lens. ‘The reason of this incapacity is 
easily understood. The touching surfaces of the teeth have the 
same refractive power, and as all the surfaces are in optical con- 
tact, the structure cannot be exhibited, from the absence both of 
reflection and refraction. The application of this to the Infusoria 
is very palpable. ‘There may exist in these animals the most 
complex system of organs, and yet the microscope will not show 
them, if they are in optical contact, and colourless. 

The inference of naturalists, that the Volvox and Vibrio are 
merely gelatinous globules and threads, is deduced from the uni- 
form transparency of the animalcules; but the want of colour is a 
necessary consequence of the minuteness of parts. The opaquest, 
and the most deeply coloured bodies, become colourless by 
the diminution of their size; and if we suppose the transparent 
Volvox to increase gradually till it become equal to a twelve- 
inch globe, it is exceedingly probable that all its organs would 
be marked by difference of colour,—some of them probably as 
black as jet, and others shining with all the hues of the spectrum. 





* From this singular property Hauy has given it the Greek name of 
Analcime, signifying without power, 
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Our author’s second book, on Cosmical Arrangements, ought, 
properly speaking, to treat of the Natural Theology of Astro- 
yr ; but out of the twelve chapters which it contains, only 
one-half of them appear to us to be appropriate to the subject. 
The other half, on the Stability of the Solar System; on the 
Nebular Hypothesis; on a Resisting Medium; Mechanical 
Laws ; the Laws of Motion, and Friction, we consider as more or 
less foreign to a work on Natural Theology. It is impossible to 
— the six chapters to which we have referred as strictly be- 

onging to the subject, without admiring the knowledge and 

talent which they display. ‘The proofs of design, as exhibited in 
the nearly circular orbits of the Planets ; in the Central Position 
of the Sun; in the Existence of Satellites; in the Stability of 
the Ocean ; and in the Law of Gravitation, are developed with 
great vigour of thought, and with an eloquence at once powerful 
and convincing. Did our limits permit us, we should indulge 
our readers with extracts from several of these chapters, but we 
must confine ourselves to Mr Whewell’s Observations on the 
Satellites, and on the Law of Gravitation, in the first of which 
we find him in collision with Laplace. 

‘ A person of ordinary feelings, who, on a fine moonlight night, sees 
our satellite pouring her mild radiance on field and town, path and moor, 
will probably not only be disposed to “ bless the useful light,” but also 
to believe that it was “ ordained” for that purpose ; that the lesser light 
was made to rule the night, as certainly as the greater light was made to 
rule the day. 

‘ Laplace, however, does not assent to this belief. He observes, that 
“ some partisans of final causes have imagined that the moon was given 
to the earth to afford light during the night ;” but he remarks that this 
cannot be so, for that we are often deprived at the same time of the light 
of the sun and the moon; and he points out how the moon might have 
been placed so as to be always “ full.” 

‘ That the light of the moon affords, fo a certuin extent, a supplement 
to the light of the sun, will hardly be denied. If we take man in acon- 
dition in which he uses artificial light scantily only, or not at all, there 
can be no doubt that the moonlight nights are for him a very important 
addition to the time of daylight. As a small proportion only of the 
whole number of nights are without some portion of moonlight, the fact 
that sometimes both luminaries are invisible, very little diminishes the 
value of this advantage. Why we have not more moonlight, either in 
duration or in quantity, is an enquiry which a philosopher could hardly 
be tempted to enter upon, by any success which has attended previous 
speculations of a similar nature. Why should not the moon be ten times 
as large as she is? Why should not the pupil of man’s eye be ten times 
as large as it is, so as to receive more of the light which does arrive? We 
do not conceive that our inability to answer the latter question, prevents 
our knowing that the eye was made for seeing ; nor does our inability to 
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answer the former, disturb our persuasion that the moon was made to 
give light upon the earth. Laplace suggests, that if the moon had been 
placed at a certain distance beyond the earth, it would have revolved 
about the sun in the same time as the earth does, and would have always 
presented to us a full moon. For this purpose, it must have been about 
iour times as far from us as it really is ; and would therefore, other things 
remaining unchanged, have only been one-sixteenth as large to the eye 
as our present full moon. We shall not dwell on the discussion of this 
suggestion, for the reason just intimated. But we may observe, that in 
such a system as Laplace proposes, it is not yet proved, we believe, that 
the arrangement would be stable under the influence of the disturbing 
forces. And we may add, that such an arrangement, in which the 
motions of one body has a co-ordinate reference to two others, as the 
motion of the moon on this hypothesis would have to the sun and the 
earth, neither motion being subordinate to the other, is contrary to the 
whole known analogy of cosmical phenomena, and therefore has no claim 
to our notice as a subject of discussion.’—Pp. 173-175. 


Ingenious as these two last observations are, we do not think 
that the argument is either perfectly fair towards Laplace, ora 
sufficiently forcible reply toa distinct objection against the final 
cause of the moon. When Mr Whewell says that ‘ the fact, that 
‘sometimes both luminaries are invisible, very little diminishes 
* the value of this advantage,’ namely, the advantage of moon- 
light to a man who uses artificial light scantily only, or not at 
all, he is surely ey rading the force of Laplace’s ‘objection, by an 
indefensible proposition. If we had no clouds, the difference 
between the value of Laplace’s moon and ours would be enor- 
mously great in favour of the former; for we should certainly 
reckon our apartments poorly lighted if our lamps were to wax, 
wane, and disappear periodically. But when we mani that 
there are numberless phases of the moon, which are incapable of 

giving useful light in cloudy weather; and that a full moon 
almost invariably lights up the horizon through even a thick cur- 
tain of clouds; we are compelled to admit the v rast superiority of 
the full moon of Laplace. The objection, therefore, of so great 
a philosopher, must be met in its full force. Mr Whewell meets 
it by stating, that é¢ is not yet proved* that Laplace’s ‘ arrange- 
* ment would be stable under the influence of disturbing forces ;’ 
aud that being ‘ contrary to the whole known analogy of cosmi- 











* If Mr Whewell has drawn a considerable part of his Natural Theo- 
logy from the Undulatory Theory, the Ether, and a Resisting Medium, 
—speculations which he ‘confesses are not yet proved—he is not entitled 
to challenge the enemies of final causes for founding their arguments on 
8} peculations ” t yet pr oved, 
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* cal phenomena, it has no claim to our notice as a subject of dis- 
‘ cussion. We are disposed, however, to make a different reply to 
it. A body may be created for a given number of primary pur- 
poses, and this body may fulfil other secondary purposes, not 
directly contemplated i in its creation. Our earth, for example, 
gives light to one side of the moon, and a useful light it must 
be if the moon is inhabited ; but no person ever can maintain that 
the final cause of the earth is to light half the moon. Now, it 
may be true that the moon, which is no more a luminous body 
than a stone or a clod, was not made solely, or even principally, 
to light the earth; nay, it is just possible that the lighting of 
the earth, like the lighting of the moon, may be the result of 
arrangements made for higher purposes ; and, in this last case, it 
would be i incorrect to say ‘that the final cause of the moon was to 
light the earth. But, what is more likely, the lighting of the 
earth may be one of several primary objects contemplated in the 
moon’s creation; and yet it might be impossible (without inter- 
fering with, or thwarting, the other perhaps more important 
purposes) to effect that one object in the best possible manner, 
that is, in the manner in which it might have been effected had 
it been the only purpose in view. Although, therefore, we admit 
that Laplace’s moon would have been a better lamp to the earth 
than the present moon, yet this does not invalidate the conclu- 
sion, that the lighting of the earth may have been one of the 
ends for which that luminary was created. 

Mr Whewell’s chapter on the Law of Gravitation will be read 
with unmingled interest, and well deserves the attentive perusal 
of those who are capable of appreciating its force. After showing 
that all direct laws of gravity, that is, laws in which the force 
increases with the distance, or with some power of it, would 
destroy the gravity of bodies at the earth’s surface, and therefore 
utterly subvert the economy and structure of our world, he pro- 

ceeds to point out the evidence of selection in the inverse law of 
the square of the distance. 


‘ Among inverse laws of the distance, (that is, those according to 
which the force diminishes as the distance from the origin of force in- 
creases, ) all which diminish the central force faster than the cube of the 
distance increases, are inadmissible, because they are incompatible with 
the permanent revolution of a planet. Under such laws it would follow, 
that a planet would describe a spiral line about the sun, and would 
either approach nearer and nearer to him perpetually, or perpetually go 
farther and farther off; nearly as a stone at the end of a string, when 
the string is whirled round, and is allowed to wrap round the hand, or 
to unwrap from it, approaches to or recedes from the hand. 

‘If we endeayour to compare the law of the inverse square of the 
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distance, which really regulates the central force, with other laws, not 
obviously inadmissible, as, for instance, the inverse simple ratio of the 
distance, a considerable quantity of calculation is found to be necessary, 
in order to trace the results, and especially the perturbations in the two 
cases. The perturbations in the supposed case have not heen calculated ; 
such a calculation being a process so long and laborious that it is never 
gone through, except for the purpose of comparing the results of theory 
with those of observation, as we can do with regard to the law of inverse 
square. We can only say, therefore, that the stability of the system, 
and the moderate limits of the perturbations, which we know to be 
secured by the existing law, would not, so far as we know, be obtained 
by any different law. 

‘ Without going into further examination of the subject, we may ob- 
serve, that there are some circumstances in which the present system 
has a manifest superiority in its simplicity over the condition which 
would have belonged to it if the force had followed any other law. Thus 
with the present law of gravitations the planets revolve, returning per- 
petually on the same track very nearly. 

‘ The earth describes an oval, in consequence of which motion she is 
nearer to the sun in our winter than in our summer, by about one thir- 
tieth part of the whole distance. And, as the matter now is, the nearest 
approach to the sun, and the farthest recess from him, occur always at 
the same points of the orbit. There is indeed a slight alteration in these 
points arising from disturbing forces, but this is hardly sensible in the 
course of se veral ages. Now, if the force had followed any other law, 
we should have had the earth running perpetually on a new track. The 
greatest and least distances would have occurred at different parts in 
every successive revolution. The orbit would have perpetually inter- 
sected and been interlaced with the path described in future revolutions ; 
and the simplicity and regularity which characterises the present motion 
wous have been quite wanting 

Another peculiar point of simplicity i in the present law of mutual 
attraction is this: that it makes the law of attraction for spherial masses 
the same as for single particles. If particles attract with forces which 
are inversely as the square of the distance, spheres composed of such 
particles, will exert a force which follows the same law. 

‘In this character the present law is singular, among all possible 
laws, excepting that of the direct distance, which we have already discuss- 
ed. If the law of the gravitation of particles had been that of the inverse 
simple distance, the attraction of a sphere would have been expressed by 
a complex series of mathematical expressions, each representing a simple 
law. It is truly remarkable that the law of the inverse square of the 
distance, which appears to be selected as that of the masses of the system, 
and of which the mechanism is, that it arises from the action of the 
particles of the system, should lead us to the same law for the action of 
those particles ; there is a striking prerogative of simplicity in the law 
thus adopted. 

‘ The law of gravitation actually prevailing in the solar system, has 
thus great and clear advantages over any law widely different from it; 
and has, moreover, in many of its consequences, a simplicity which be- 
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longs to this precise Jaw alone. It is in many such respects a unique 
law ; and when we consider that it possesses several properties which are 
peculiar to it, and several advantages which may be peculiar to it, and 
which are certainly nearly so, we have some ground, it would appear, to 
look upon its peculiarities and its advantages as connected. For the 
reasons mentioned in the last chapter, we can hardly expect to see fully 
the way in which the system is benefited by the simplicity of this law, 
and by the mathematical elegance of its consequences: but when we see 
that it has some such beauties, and some manifest benefits, we may 
easily suppose that our ignorance and limited capacity alone prevent our 
seeing that there are, for the selection of this law of force, reasons of a 
far more refined and comprehensive kind than we can distinctly appre- 
hend.’—Pp. 218, 221. 

We have already stated, that some of the chapters on Cosmi- 
cal Arrangements are more or less foreign to a treatise on Na- 
tural Theology. The chapter on the Stability of the Solar 
System, is one of these. We have read it with delight as an 
astronomical fragment; but with distrust and dissatisfaction as 
the basis of a theological argument. We are old enough to have 
lived in three different ages of astronomical opinion, respecting 
the stability of our system. In the earliest of these we were 
taught that the Solar ‘Sy stem contained the seeds of decay, and 
that the continued acceleration of the planetary motions would 
gradually hasten the day ‘ when the heavens would pass away with 
* a great noise,’ ‘ when the stars would fail,’ and ‘ the sun cease to 
‘ give his light. When Lagrange and Laplace unsettled these 
views, and proved, so far as analysis could prove it, that the 
motions of the planets were calculated to endure for ever, till the 
Almighty chose * to fold up the heavens as a scroll,’ we were 
called upon to admire the skill by which so perfect an adjustment 
was effected. In the present age, we have been roused from 
this dream of permanence by the “speculation of a Resisting Me- 
dium, which must counteract the provision made for the stability 
of the system, and bring to an end all the motions of all the 
systems of the universe. 

If we then consider the mathematical stability of the Solar 
System as a new argument in favour of Design, we must consi- 
der the introduction of a Resisting Medium, which has a tendency 
to counteract this stability, as an argument against Design ; and 
we are thus thrown back into our earliest position, that we live in 
a system exposed to physical changes, which must some time or 
other terminate in its utter subversion and ruin. It is nothing to 
the purpose to tell us, as Mr Whewell has done, that the Resist- 
ing Medium will be a very slow destroyer, and that millions of 
years may pass away before it has completed its ungracious task. 
Time has nothing to do with the matter :—The conservative and 
the destructive principle are both at work at the present moment ; 
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and it is admitted, that the latter must triumph: We challenge, 
therefore, the most ingenious Sophist to construct out of these 
antagonist principles a formula of gratitude, or to deduce from 
them any evidence of design. Believing, as we do, with some 
reservation,* in the mathematics il Stability of the System, and 
rejecting, as we yet do, the dogma of a Resisting Medium, we 
humbly admire the be: auty of those compensatory adjustments, 
by which the forces of the system are so nicely poised ; but we 
feel no accession to our piety, in having exchanged for this new 
opinion our earlier creed, that the Solar | System would some time 
or other come to an end through the mutual perturbations of its 
planets. 

We come now to consider Mr Whewell’s Chapter on the 
Existence of a Resisting Medium in the Solar a ; and it is 
with some reluctance that the mind passes from the Natural The- 
ology of Stability to the Natural Theology of Decay. If mo- 
dern science has been conducting us in its ‘triple course through 
the changes of Instability, Stability , and Decay, as characterising 
the condition of our Syste m, it has made a poor compensation 
for our disappointment, by bringing us back to the Cartesian 
Plenum. 





* Laplace says that he has demonstrated, that whatever be the masses 
of the planets, the system will be stable, &c. Mr Whewell now adds, 
that ‘in this statement of Laplace, one remarkable provision for the 
‘ stability of the system is not noticed. The planets Mercury and Mars, 
which have much the largest eccentricities among the old planets, are 
those in which the masses are much the smallest. The mass of Jupi- 
ter is more than 2000 times that of either of these planets. If the 
orbit of Jupiter were as eccentric as that of Mercury is, all the secu- 
rity for the stability of the system which analysis has yet pointed out, 
would disappear. The Earth and the smaller planets might, in that 
case, change their approximately circular orbits into very long ellipses, 
and thus might fall into the Sun, or fly off into remote space, * * * 
It does not appear that any mathematician has ever attempted to point 
out a necessary connexion between the mass of a planet, and the 
eccentricity of its orbit, on any hypothesis. May we not, then, con- 
sider this combination of small masses with large eccentricities so im- 
portant to the purposes of the world, as a w ork of provident care in 
the Creator ?’ 

If Mr Whewell’s views are just, the demonstration of Laplace, on 
which we have so long relied, cannot be correct; because, if Mars has 
as great a mass as Jupiter, or Jupiter as eccentric an orbit as that of 
Merc ury, the security for the stability of the system pointed out by 
analysis would disappear. In the progress of astronomy and analysis, 
may not some other necessary provision for the stability of the system 
be discovered, as well as the new one of Mr Whewell? and may not 
this new provision be wanting in the system ? 


ee a 
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‘ Within the last few years,’ says Mr Whewell, ‘ facts have been ob- 
served which show, in the opinion of some of the best mathematicians of 
Europe, that such a very rare medium DOES REALLY OCCUPY the spaces 
in which the planets move.’ —P. 193. 

‘ But on comparing the calculated and observed places of the comet, 
Encke concluded that the observation could not be exactly explained 
without supposing a resisting medium. —P. 195. 

‘ This consideration will account for the circumstance, that the exist- 
ence of such a medium UNAS BEEN DETECTED, by observing the motions 
of Encke’s comet.’—P. 195. 

‘ The same medium which is thus shown to produce an effect upon 
Encke’s comet, must also act upon the planets which move through the 
same spaces.’ —P, 197. 

‘ The changes themselves must, sooner or later, take place in conse- 
quence of the existence of the resisting medium. —P. 199. 

‘ THERE IS A RESISTING MEDIUM; and, therefore, the movements 
of the Solar System cannot go on for ever. —P. 200. 


Such is the positive manner in which our author lays down the 
law of the universe respecting the existence of a resisting medium, 
We shall not contrast with these passages others, in whic hhe speaks 
of it merely as an opinion or an inference; but as he has not 
mentioned the names of the best mathematicians in E ‘urope who 
think that a rare medium does really occupy the planetary spaces, 
we shall give the opinion of Encke himself, and of Professor 
Airy, Professor Hamilton, and Mrs Somerville, whose works hap- 
pen to be immediately within our reach. 

After stating it as completely established that an extraordi- 
nary correction is necessary for his comet, and that the principal 
part of it consists of an increase in the mean motion, proportional 
to the time, Encke speaks in a very different language of the cause 
= this correction : ‘ Another question, which is properly more phy- 

ical than astronomical, is this, whether the hypothesis of a re- 
, alee medium gives the true or probable explanation, though 
© hitherto no other appears to me to have equal weight. F 

Professor Airy speaks in the same language of philosophical 
caution: ‘* Now, Encke has stated that his hypothesis, which 
‘ represents all the later observations within a few seconds, does 
‘also represent the earlier observations within about eight mi- 
* nutes ; and a part of this, he thinks, is due to the inaccurate cal- 
* culations of perturbation. Consequently, the supposition of no 
* resistance must be enormously in error for some of the appear- 

* ances ; and there can therefore scarcely be a doubt, that the hy- 
‘ pothesis of a resisting medium, orsomething which produces almost 
* exactly the same effects, is the true one. 

* It will be observed that these conclusions depend entirely on 
* calculations made by Encke, and which have not, I believe, been 
‘ repeated by any other person. As fur, however, as the skill and 
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* experience of one calculator can remove all doubts upon the accu- 
‘ racy of the results, they may be considered as perfectly certain. 

And I cannot but express my belief, that the principal point of 
‘ the theory, namely, an effect similar to that which a resisting 
‘ medium would produce, i is perfectly established by the reasoning 
‘in Encke’s Memoir.’ Here, then, Professor Airy distinctly 
states that nothing more is made out than an effect exactly similar 
to that which a resisting medium would produce ; and he cautiously 
guards this opinion by telling us, that these conclusions depend 
entirely on the calculations made by one person. 

Professor Hamilton of Dublin,* one of the first of our mathe- 
maticians, in speaking of the U ndulatory Theory, uses the fol- 
lowi ing cautious expressions: * The v erification, therefore, of this 

‘ Theory of Conical Refraction, by the experiments of Professor 
¢ Lloyd, must be considered as affording a new and important 

‘ probability i in favour of Frenel’s views, ‘that is a new encourage- 
* ment to reason from these views in combining and predicting ap- 
* pearances.’ 

Mrs Somerville, in like manner, tells us, ‘ that it is difficult to 

* account for the retardation of Encke’s comet on any other sup- 

‘ position than the existence of such a medium ;’ and she adds, with 
the same caution—‘ J’vture returns of this comet will furnish the 
‘ best proofs of the existence of an ether, which, by the compu- 
* tation of Mazotti (Mosotti ? ), must be 360,000 millions of times 
‘ more rare than atmospheric air, in order to produce the desired 
* retardation.’ 

Now we concur entirely in the views of Encke, Airy, Hamilton, 
and Mrs Somerville. We think the fact of a retardation propor- 
tional to the time most interesting to science ; but when we are 
told that the existence of a resisting medium, extending throughout 
the whole universe, and necessarily involving the destruction of 
our system, is demonstrated by the motion of one body, * which,’ 
as Mr Whewell says, *‘ has no more coherence than a cloud of 
‘ dust, or a wreath of smoke,’ and that, too, by the calculations 
of one fallible man, not yet verified by another, we are startled 
at the dogma. Whatever may be the decision of others, we shall 
yause till farther observations, and farther calculations, ond fresh 
by pothesesf shall enable us to choose the most rational explana- 





* Third Supplement to an Essay on the Theory of Systems of Rays. 
Introd. p. vi. 

+ The germ of another theory than that of an ether universally dif- 
fused through space, may be found in the sun’s atmosphere, which ex- 
tends visibly beyond the orbit of Venus, and probably invisibly through- 
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tion of the increase in the mean motion of Encke’s comet: But 
when this choice is made, we shall not forget that it is a hypo- 
thesis we have selected ; and we shall never endeavour to mag- 
nify the divine wisdom, by inviting man to admire his own hy- 
potheses, and by loading our Natural Theology with the lumber 
of human wisdom. 

Mr Whewell concludes his book on Cosmical Arrangements 
with a chapter, of twelve pages, on Friction. He has shown, in a 
very satisfactory and pleasing manner, how we could neither walk 
nor run, nor build houses, ships, or bridges, without this retard- 
ing force ; and he calls upon us to admire this specific adaptation 
of the material world to the nature of man. In supporting this 
view of the subject, Mr Whewell maintains that friction is ‘a 
* separate property of matter,’ and ‘ not the necessary result of 
‘other properties of matter,—for instance, of their solidity and 
‘coherency. We have always considered friction as the neces- 
sary consequence of the attraction of cohesion, gravity, and the 
superficial inequalities of bodies ; and the two beautiful laws of 
friction discovered by Coulomb, namely, its increase with the 
time of contact, and its diminution, in general cases, with the 
velocity, are in perfect accordance with this view of the subject. 
But whether we view friction as a separate property or not, 
We see no more reason for connecting it with our natural theo- 
logy, than any of the other primary or secondary properties of 
matter ; all of which, as well as friction, have been bestowed for 
wise and necessary purposes, 

When we say, therefore, that we regard such views as super- 


out our system. Sir John Herschel obviously favours this speculation 
in the following passage:—‘* The Zodiacal light is manifestly in the 
‘ nature of a thin lenticularly formed atmosphere, surrounding the sun, 
‘and extending at least beyond the orbit of Mercury, and even of Venus, 
‘and may be conjectured to be no other than the denser part of that 
* medium, which, as we have reason to believe, resists the motion of 
¢ comets ; loaded, perhaps, with the actual materials of the tails of millions 
‘ of these bodies, of which they have been stripped in their successive 
‘ perihelion passages, and which may be slowly subsiding into the sun.’ 

If this conjecture of Sir John Herschel’s shall prove true, then the 
resisting ether and the solar atmosphere will be one and the same thing, 
the denser part of the former being the visible part of the latter. 
The ether will therefore be lenticularly shaped, extending in the plane 
of the sun’s equator to a greater distance than in the direction of his 
axis ; but how will this medium answer the purpose of the luminiferous 
ether, which must be universally, and we presume, equally, diffused in 
all directions ? 
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eer we do not sufficiently express our opinion of them. 
We think them injurious—they lead to idle speculation. They 
found our Natural T heology on a basis of small considerations ; 
and create a belief in weak minds that its mighty pyramid is 
in danger. The engineer who should erect a buttress to Mont 
Blane would terrify the inhabitants of Chamouni. He might 
shake, but he could not strengthen the flanks of the giant. 

When we are told that friction prevents our books and dishes, 
our tables and chairs, and the loose clods and stones in the field, 
from being in a perpetual motion, and that it builds our houses, 
erects our bridges, and constructs our ships, we are apt to reply 
that it destroys our vehicles, burns our machinery, and lays an 
intolerable burden on man and on beast ;—and perhaps some rail- 
way speculator may venture to add, that it cost a million of 
money to diminish the friction between Liv erpool and Manches- 
ter. The philosopher in his closet sees in its true light, the 
beautiful adaptation of terrestrial forces to the wants of his 
species ; but the Sy siphus of actual life, whose daily toil is to roll 
the weighty boulder to its summit, while he is not insensible to 
the benefits of friction, will express a deeper gratitude for the 
blessings of grease, plumbago, and the anti-attrition. 





Art. I[X.—1.—A Protest against ‘ The Reform Ministry and 
the Reformed Parliament. By an Opposition Member. Se- 
cond Edition. London: 1833. 


2.—A Refutation of the Calumnies against the Lord Chancellor 
in the last Number of the * Quarterly Review ;’ in an Article 
on * The Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parliament,’* 
Third Edition. London: 1833. 


\ Ye place the titles of these pamphle ts at the head of this article 

without any design of entering upon the discussion of their 
contents, or going into the subjects to which they are directed; but 
in order to make some observations upon the present condition of 





* There is some inaccuracy in the title of this able pamphlet. ‘ Calum- 
‘ny’ does not describe the statements of the Article which the author so 
triumphantiy exposes ; for to be «calumnions’ the thing must be slan- 
derous as wellas false. Now, there is evidently none of the statements 
in the Quarterly Review which, if true, could be any charge against the 

Lord Chancellor: they only would, if proved, deny his claim to praise. 
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the Party which still holds out against all reform—all change of 
any kind—all liberal opinions—all the principles suited to the age 
we live in, abroad and at home ;—we mean those who used to be 
called Tories, and have lately taken the name of Conservatives. 

It must be admitted that there are certain things which this 

arty can no longer attempt, or even think of. ‘They cannot 
Lies, in the face of day, their old banner with ‘ Church and 
‘ King’ upon it, in the sense not more wittily than justly given to 
the words by Dr Parr—a Church without the Gospel, anda King 
above the Law. The scenes of Birmingham in 1792, can no 
more be renewed than the Burgage tenure Boroughs, orthe African 
Slave Trade. They cannot suspend the constitution upon the 
report of a packed secret committee, or put men on trial for their 
lives in order to augment the alarms excited by domestic reform, 
or spend seventy millions in one year upon a war undertaken to 
allay the apprehensions of liberty spreading over the world. Such 
things are no longer to be thought of; the country is far too wise 
and too poor to admit of them; and we may go a step farther and 
grant, that since the reform in our representation, and knowing 
the general diffusion of sound opinions, the Tories are not very 
likely to resist openly every proposal of improvement, merely onthe 
ground that it is a change, and may lead to other alterations which 
their leaders in Church and State know to be inconsistent with 
their individual interest. The friends of good government, there- 
fore, have not to apprehend any such direct and avowed hostility 
to their efforts in behalf of mankind. Yet they have every thing 
to dread from a far more subtle and dangerous opposition to all 
that is best for the public weal, whether in its foreign or its 
domestic relations. 

It is abundantly manifest that they have now but one object in 
view—to obtain by any means the possession of power. For 
this some of them, and not the least considerable, would cheer- 
fully adopt the very plans which they have been so strenuously 
opposing, provided they were convinced that nothing else would 


To be sure, never was falsehood more signally exposed than in these 
pages ; and that by the mere reference to the words of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and speeches sometimes made by the Tories themselves—as the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon. But the offence is much less, of 
inventing a story to weaken an adversary’s title to some panegyric which 
his friends had bestowed upon him, than of inventing a story in order to 
charge him with a defect ordelinquency. Thus much is due in fairness 
towards the Quarterly Review. As forthe other pamphilet, the Protest, 
it appears to be wholly unworthy of notice. 
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reconcile the nation to their rule. Their language is—‘ All 
‘ such reforms are bad enough, and most bitter to swallow; yet 
‘ they will be carried whether we are in or out, and it is far 
‘better to be in.’ Some of them colour this sentiment over 
with the faint semblance of principle, and may even deceive 
themselves into a passing belief, that they want to regain their 
position, with the view of preventing more changes in the sys- 
tem than the demands of the people have made absolutely ne- 
cessary. Such may reckon upon the influence which power 
would by degrees acquire, and the use they would make of 
their ascendency in giving an anti-reform, or, if that be hope- 
less, a slow-reform tone to the feelings of the community at 
large. 

The history of their proceedings for the last twelve months 
clearly shows how little scrupulous they are about the means by 
which their Restoration may be effected. Some of them went 
as far as it was safe in crying down the Irish Coercion Bill in one 
House of Parliament, and some in the other House actuall 
voted against the Government in most questions connected with 
that measure ; the painful necessity of which was so deeply la- 
mented by those who were reluctantly its authors.* Even praises 
of the chief Irish agitator were heard from those who had, 
but the day before, held him up as destitute of any principle, 
public or private, and devoting his life to mischief, upon the 
sordid scheme of raising a subscription instead of subsisting by 
honest industry. In nearly every division where the Radical 
party in the Commons were found in the smallest minority, be- 
cause the propositions they supported were the most violent, 
there were to be found a few of the most noted Ultra-Tories. Out 
of doors, their newspapers and other publications were seen ever 
and anon coquetting with the Ultra-Liberals, not perhaps with Mr 
Hetherington and Mr Carlisle, but with the more respectable of 
the extreme popular party. At elections the co-operation was 
undisguised; it amounted to a junction of forces, almost to a 
coalition. Indeed, as far as regarded the candidate opposed, 
there was a coalition in more places than one,—nor can it be 
doubted that the Ultra-Tories, by joining in the popular outery 
against Sir J. Hobhouse, depriv ed Westminster of its trusty, able, 
accomplished, and virtuous representative, although they may 
not have given many of their votes to his successful antagonist. 
The more recent proceedings of one of their most favoured cham- 





* Among its bad effects we hesitate not to enumerate what superfi- 
cial reasoners regard with so much satisfaction,—the light in which Irish 
representatives have now appeared to the people of this country. 
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pions at Huddersfield are fresh in all men’s recollection, and 
serve again to show how ready the Tories are to adopt all means 
for regaining their much lov ed place and power. 

In real truth, they cannot endure their present position. The 
entire novelty of it has no charms for them. They pine in the 
dreary, cold, cheerless mansions of opposition, with something 
of the horror that may be supposed to come over their minds 
when they think of another untried state of being. Nor do they 
get at all habituated to it. U nfortunately for ‘them they have 
every now and then had, or fancied they had, some glimpse of 
hope; and this has kept them from making up their minds to 
bear their calamity. Even now they are busy building castles 
in the air, and trust that some happy accident may once more 
open to them the gates of that happy region from which they 
have fallen. Their visions, from time to time, pierce through the 
veil of Aristocratic discretion, and are made manifest to the 
country by their subordinate coadjutors. There is no little use 
to be derived from being thus forewarned and forearmed. 

First of all, we find they are not indisposed to bid somewhat 
high for public favour, and in stocks which bear a very good 
name in the Reform market.—They are not indisposed to cer- 
tain Church Reforms, because they know that the question now 
is, whether the abuses or the Establishment shall cease to exist. 
Therefore, Church Reform they will consent to—Law Reform, 
too, they have no wish to resist; there must, they feel, be ma- 
terial alterations in the system of our jurisprudence, and far be it 
from them to deny cheap j justice to the people.—Again, our mili- 
tary expenditure has been objected to, and justly. Let it not 
be for a moment supposed that our Tory candidates for office 
will refuse an ample reform in the estab lishments.— The Navy, 
indeed, never was a great favourite with them; that old consti- 
tutional force they can reduce without much self-denial: and as 
to the sctentific branch of the service, the Ordnance and Engi- 
neers, it is needless to say they can have no prejudices in favour 
of that. For the rest, they cannot be expected to say a word 
against the Corn Laws, or for a Metallic Currency, any more 
than for the principles of Free Trade, which the popular outcry 
is rather against than for. But the Assessed Taxes they have 
always opposed—since they went into opposition, The Malt 
Tax, of course, they detest—as bearing upon the landed aristo- 





cracy, and not in the least affecting the people. 

But these are not all, nor nearly all, the temptations which 
they hold out to the liberal party. ‘They will consider of any 
parts in the Reform Bill which may require amending. They 
never denied, during the discussion of the measure, that it exclu- 
ded an immense body of persons, who have just as good a right 
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to vote as ten pound householders; nay, they once and again 
held out intimations of being fav ourable to universal suffrage. 

At least, they said, if the reformation were to go so far, they could 
not see why it should stop there. As to the Press, they are still 
more lavish of their favours. The most ably conducted by far 
of all their journals, be they quarterly, or monthly, or weekly, 
or daily, has formally announced this determination of the Con- 
servative party; and as we are ‘ partakers of the promises,’ we 
have no small pride in making them more widely known—aware, 
that according to their tenor, the Thistle at the ‘least must fall to 
our share. 

* We have reason to know that their accession (the accession 
of the Conservatives) to power would be followed by a LarcE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC PATRONAGE AMONGST THE PERSONS 
OF ALL DEGREES CONNECTED WITH THE PRESS; AND THIS 
WITHOUT POLITICAL DISTINCTION, OR DISTINCTION OF ANY 
OTHER KIND, EXCEPT SUCH AS WOULD BE MADE BY CHARACTER, 
AND TALENT, AND CAPACITY OF SERVING THE PUBLIC. Thus 
connecting the hopes of the Press with the institutions of the 
country, they would certainly rear their Conservative structure 
on a broad and firm foundation. —‘ It is a mistake to suppose 
that the determination to support the liberty of the Press, and 
to improve its character by improving the prospects of all re- 
spectab le persons connected with it, is me rely a day-dream of a 
‘few Conservative Ex-Members of Parliament. THE FEEL- 
‘ING HAS, WE BELIEVE, BEEN LONG ENTERTAINED BY THE 
WHOLE BODY OF ConseERVaTIVES; they feel that we are in a 
course of revolution, from which nothing but an honest and 
firm action upon the public mind can rescue the country; and 
they know, that as no other instrument but the Press can fur- 
nish the means for this action, it is only by changing the cha- 
racter of the Press the country can be s aved.’ 

Thus far the Standard evening paper—and we conclude, that 
within the scope of the same announcement, it is to be understood, 
that an entire abolition of all libel law shall be comprehended, so 
as to enable every one to slander his neighbour without stint, and 
without any responsibility—that being the right which, it is ob- 
servable, the Press now claims; upon this singular ground, that 
: ither a person’s character is clear, or it is doubtful; if doubtful, 

1e has no right to complain of being attacked, and, if clear, he may 
despise attacks, and requires no vindieation.* We have deemed 


© 





The 1 Pape to which we have alluded is not one, we believe, that 
deimecindnd it does not want any such exemption. 
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it our duty to our brethren of the press to let these baits, thus 
flung out among us, float towards them, as far as in us lies, to 
the end that they may swallow the same, if they feel so disposed. 
For be it observed, they are cast at all ‘ public writers,’ (we use 
the prevailing expression, though unable to comprehend how any 
author who publishes can be a ‘ private writer,’)—at the Sun as 
well as the Post—at Mr Cobbett, and Mr P. Grant, as well as 
Mr Hook and Mr Praed.* 

Let us now suppose that by these and such like promises, the 
Tories succeed in gaining a sufficient support among the people, 
or rather succeed in neutralizing for a while the vehement re- 
pugnance towards them with which the people are at present 
actuated, and that thus they are enabled, upon some opportunity 
occurring, to form an administration ; and let us speculate a little 
further upon their deeds and their fortunes—‘ facta et fata’— 
for, in truth, the fortunes of the country are very much embarked 
in the issue of their adventure. 

First of all would come to be performed the promises we 
have adverted to. The abuses in the Church would be remedied, 
no doubt,—but in such way, and at such time, and to such 
extent, as the clergy thereof, upon due consideration thereunto 
had, might approve ; more especially the bishops sitting in the 
Lords’ House of Parliament. We may also observe, in passing, 
that it by no means follows that the modicum of Reform which 
those Tories, were they in office, would be prepared to propose 





* We entirely agree in the spirit of the foregoing remarks upon the 
importance of the press ; and, we may add, upon the perilous and unnatural 
state of things into which we are getting, if so very powerful an engine re- 
mains in the hands of a class of the community, which seems to be kept 
apart, by one prejudice or another, from all its other classes. The most 
wholesome state is that in which the French periodical press is, or at least 
was, a little while ago—when every conductor of a journal was known 
and mixed in society. But then this assumed that these journals dealt 
not in falsehood and personal slander. Our papers have too long tasted 
the sweets of a license free from all restraint, easily to change; and, 
after all, it is the taste of their corrupt readers, that causes their foul 
catering. The encouragement, certainly, by all proper and rational means, 
of able men who regard their own character more than the perverted 
taste of such readers, would be a salutary mode of providing against the 
dangers apprehended. It is, however, only justice to the Press, meaning 
thereby those professionally connected with newspapers, to bear in 
mind, that they were not the parties who some years ago degraded it by 
a contamination, from which it has not recovered. ‘That was done by 
one or two others sufficiently well known, and with views as notorious. 
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themselves, will meet with their support, if it happens to be 
brought forward by the friends of liberal measures. On the 
contrary, they may as bitterly oppose such measures, as they 
did the Reform Bill in 183i and 1832, which they avowed 
themselves ready to carry, provided they were only suffered to 
take office. Far be it from us, however, to suspect that any 
such paltry plan of reform as would suit the taste of the sinecure 
members of the Church, is likely to be proposed by the liberal 
government under which we now live. Then, as to Law Reform, 
no doubt our Tories will readily make many changes in the 
law—only they must be decided on by those who are our best 
and safest guides i in so great a matter, the Judges of the Land. 
Whatever improv ements ¢ the Sages of the Law’ may sanction, 
will doubtless be cheerfully brought forward by our Tory rulers. 
Nor will they object to such reductions of the Army, and such 
arrangements in its administration, as shall meet with the full 
approbation of the authorities at the Horse Guards. As for 
Finance, they will have but one objection to a property tax—its 
pressure upon the upper classes of society, especially the landed 
interest ; but let it only fall on the ‘ devoted fundholder,’ and no 
gentleman of family and fortune can cavil at it. However, a 
free issue of paper, the grand Tory nostrum, will smooth all dif- 
ficulties ; and if any thing farther be wanting to complete the 
reconstruction of the fabric of our prosperity, it will be found in 
the immediate abandonment of all the wild dreams about Free 
‘Trade, and a direct recurrence to the wisdom of our ancestors, 
who held that every trading nation was benefited in proportion as 
its customers were injured, and that no country could ever gain 
but at another’s expense. 

But if such may be fairly expected as the doings of our Tory 
Ministry in the green wood, what will they be in the old tree? 
It is clear that after a few months they will set their whole force 
and influence against any farther change—any concession to the 
people. All means will be taken to secure a Parliament suited 
to their purpose. ‘They will dissolve as soon as they take the 
government. Indeed, they are aware that the delay of four-and- 
twenty hours means a vote of censure, and an address to the 
Crown, cartied up by the whole House of Commons ; so that 
instant dissolution is necessary to their existence. Every effort 
must then be made; it is the last chance—the last shift of the 
party. As such they will feel it ; and their purses will be opened 
In proportion to their anxiety, their fears of utter extinction, and 
their prospect of regaining their ancient dominion over the purse 
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and the force of the State. Nor let it be doubted that these 
exertions will have a certain success. Several persons will retire 
from Parliament in disgust ; others will refuse to spend money in 
a contest of the purse with Peers who are resolved to ‘ do as they 
‘ please with their own.’ Besides, the ordinary weight of Go- 
vernment goes for something ; so that they will return eighty or 
a hundred more members than they now have, and the Radicals 
may gain twenty or thirty. Still the new Government will be 
left in a minority, unless some general change in public opinion, 
wholly improbable, shall take place on the eve of the election. 
The rash experiment will, therefore, end in those desperate men 
being again driven from the helm; but driven, in circumstances 
perilous to the peace of the country. For another dissolution 
must take place, and the pure spirit of innovation, regardless of 
consequences, is most likely then to be the animating principle 
of all proceedings,—the sole guide of the Parliament, and the law 
of the Government. 

Even if the result of the first election is more favourable to the 
Tories than can be conceived probable, and enables them to go 
on for a few months, let us only consider the state of the Parlia- 
ment and the country. An Opposition of unparalleled power, 
will be planted against a Government hateful to the people, be- 
cause founded upon the principle of resisting all popular impulses 
wherever it dares; and undermining all popular influence wher- 
ever it can. That the Opposition will possess unbounded favour 
with the country, no one can doubt. Whatever discontent had 
been previously excited by their acts while in place will vanish 
at once ; they will leave the memory of all their failings behind 
them when they quit their offices. All will now be readily for- 
given—nay, forgotten—and the very people who had complain- 
ed most, from unreasonably expecting more than was possible, 
and still more unreasonably making no allowances for their situa- 
tion, will be the first to upbraid themselves with their injustice 
and ingratitude, and to unite cordially with their best friends. 
No more half reforms, however, now! No more looking to the 
Lords, and fitting measures to their taste! No more hesitating 
about making a clean sweep of all and every abuse, in the State 
and in the Church! ‘Those even the most cautious in devising 
plans of improvement—those most alive to the dangers of whole- 
sale change, and the evils of sudden alterations in a long esta- 
blished system—will be hurried along with less soberminded and 
reflecting reformers. The floodgates will be broken down, and to 
escape being carried away by the tide, it will be absolutely ne- 
cessary to go with it, and if possible ride upon it. 
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To us who feel somewhat impatient of some crying evils in the 
existing system, and from time to time experience a little discon- 
tent at the modifications and the compromises which the opposite 
principles of the two Houses of Parliament have rendered unavoid- 
able, it is truly no small reason for wishing that the consummation 
which we have been describing might actually be brought about. 
We feel so well assured of many great measures being carried 
triumphantly—we see so little difficulty in crushing at a blow 
certain interests opposed to all good Government, nay, even to 
common justice—we are so thoroughly convinced that much 
good at least would be placed within the reach of the people 
when their enemies should thus be destroyed—that it is one re- 
flection only which enters to damp our hopes, and make us afraid 
of wishing for such a reign of change. We see how much good 
would be achieved ; but how much evil would enter along with 
it, we cannot tell; for, beyond all doubt, the innovating spirit 
which must then rule and have the fullest scope, would not 
stop at the line which separates good from evil. We have the 
utmost reliance upon the wisdom, and the firmness of the pre- 
sent Ministry, exposed as it has been to such trials as no other 
Government ever passed through. But if they returned to office 
upon the popular tide, after such a desperate experiment had been 
tried by their adversaries, we are aware that they would not only 
be found to have got rid of all opposition from their only antago- 
nists, the Lords, but to have no longer the power of resisting the 
overwhelming force of their popular allies. Therefore it is that 
we must bridle in our impatience, and prefer a more gradual and 
safe redress of admitted grievances, to a summary onl temnaiiie 
destruction of them, attended with such extreme peril. 

There is another point of view in which the dangers of a Tory 
reign, however transitory it may be, present themselves to the eye 
of all who love peace, and are anxious for human improvement ; 
and we own that a view of the mischiefs, irreparable and incalcu- 
lable, which it might thus produce, reconciles us beyond any other 
consideration to a continuance of the present state of things, and 
to the necessity of a comparatively slow progress towards com- 
plete reformation, which it may entail. We allude to the Foreign 
Policy of the State. No man can affect to doubt that the whole 
frame of that policy which has secured the peace of Europe by 
the cordial union of England and France, and has both pre- 
vented the schemes of the Holy Allies against liberty, and saved 
the continent from the universal domination of revolutionary 
principles, would be entirely, and even suddenly changed, were 
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Leopolds, and the Charleses, once more in Downing Street. 
Don Carlos and Don Miguel would not more heartily rejoice in 
that event than the Lords of Petersburgh and Vienna. Nay, the 
Duchess de Berri, and her much respected cabinet, with her 
adherents both in France and Styria, would feel that they had 
at least well-wishers in the British Councils. That any one would 
be insane enough to go to war with the King of ‘the French 
for Henry V., or to propose a formal accession of this country 
to the Holy Alliance, we do not for an instant believe. But 
measures would speedily enough be adopted, and language held, 
which might lead to such disastrous results without ‘thei ar being 
intended; and at all events, the Muscovite and Bohemian states- 
men, eager enough to begin, and only restrained by the com- 
manding attitude which the friends ship of England and France 
has assumed, would not delay their active operations against 
free institutions. ‘That the Tory Ministry could last long enough 
to effect any thing against liberty at home, no one can sup- 
pose possible ; and whatever they might do in that way could 
quickly and thoroughly be undone, as soon as their government 
was destroyed. But it is far otherwise with foreign affairs; a 
few weeks might involve the country in perils from which years 
could not rescue her; and bring miseries upon the continent, the 
end of which none of us might live to see. 

As there are among ourselves zealous and honest reformers, 
who would fain see the experiment of a Tory Ministry, in order 
to unite all the lovers of liberty in a compact and ‘irresistible 
body, and extirpate at once the influence so hostile to improv e- 
ment; so are there on the continent many who anxiously desire 
to see the Holy Allies attack France, or, which is the same thing, 
some other country whose institutions are free; because they 
plainly enough perceive that the result must be the swift de- 
struction of despotism, at least in Germany and Italy, possibly 
in Russia also. And for the same reason, many friends of liberty 
in this country, as well as abroad, are not disinclined to see the 
temporary accession to power of the statesmen who would co-ope- 
rate with the despotic against the free governments. We give 
the same answer here as in the former case. There can be little 
or no doubt upon the result of such a contest as these reasoners 
contemplate. Even if England were, by the insane councils of 
the Conservative party, driven into a union with the despotic 
powers, and so join in a new crusade against French liberty, (a 
supposition quite preposterous, ) France “would assuredly triumph 
in the conflict. Much more may she set at nought the Holy Allies, 
if England keeps neutral, and only encourages ‘them underhand,— 
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a far more probable state of things. They will be discomfited, 
and signally; but then their force will be scattered, not altoge- 
ther by the ordinary resources of a regular government ; the 
liberal spirit, probs bly become republican once more from very 
natural abhorrence of those tyrants and their minions, whose 
incurable hatred of all liberty will have again been felt, will 
once more be aroused all over France, and burn with an un- 
quenchable fire, until vengeance be wreaked upon the aggressor. 
The throne in France may again be shaken; but, at any rate, 
the tyrants will be driven from theirs, because a war of principle 
will be waged, and the French will no longer have a choice ; the 
must in self-defence make common cause with all who suffer from 
the crimes of the common enemy, the oppressors of mankind. 
Thus, then, wide spreading revolution will be the result ; all reform 
will be lost in violent and sudden change; and the omendunant 
of the institutions of the continent will be intrusted, not to the 
regular and safe process of peaceful improvement, worked out 
gradually, and sanctioned by general assent, but to the violent, 
sudden, unprepared, and unconnected movements of popular con- 
vulsion. No real friend to the peace of the world, and the hap- 
piness of mankind, can suffer himself to regard this manner of 
redressing admitted grievances, and accomplishing even needful 
alterations in systems of polity, with any sentiments but those of 
repugnance. Therefore it is, that for the sake of the continent, as 
well as of our own country, we should view with great apprehen- 
sion the perilous experiment of Tory or Conservative govern- 
ments, though its duration might be but for a very short season. 
Better far that the Nesselrodes and the Metternichs should pro- 
long for a while their sway over Poland and Italy, and that the 
honest and enlightened Germans should be delayed i in their attain- 
ment of the liberal institutions which they so well deserve to en- 
joy—better that our own progress towards a perfect eradication 
of the abuses (comparative ‘ly light ones) under which we are suf- 
fering both in civil and in ecclesiastical olity, should be much 
slower than all must wish—hetter these t 1ings, than that every 
thing both at home and abroad should be at once unsettled, and 
the spirit of headlong unreflecting change reign every rwhere 
supreme, involving the civilized world in anarchy. It is true, 
the Conservatives would have themselves only to ‘blame for this 
result of their lust of place; it is true, that they would be entitled 
to no pity for their share of the ruin into which they had brought 
our institutions. But to the community this would be a poor 
consolation; and no reflecting man can regard the punishment of 
the real authors of the calamity, even were it severe in proportion 
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as it would be merited, in the light of a compensation for the evils 
of the common misfortune.* 





* The Tracts, of which the titles are prefixed to this article, show 
strikingly the fury—it cannot be simply called animosity—of the Tory 
politicians and writers, and their Radical allies. The ‘ Protest’ is an at- 
tack upon every one measure of the Reform Government, and actually 
inveighs against even the Corporation Commission, chiefly, as it should 
seem, because the Government, judging it right to enquire before legis- 
lating, did not adopt a Borough Bill proposed last session by a Mr J. Ken- 
nedy—a different person, of course, from our excellent and enlightened 
countryman, the Lord of the Treasury.—But still more inconceivable must 
be the animosity of those allied powers, which has been suffered to tarnish 
the pages of a respectable journal ( Quarterly Review) with their fabrica- 
tions. It requires the evidence of the senses to make it credible that such 
a tissue of fictions could have been woven, by any persons, how angry, or 
how disappointed soever, as one of the pamphlets before us exposes, by 
simply quoting the Parliamentary and other documents ; as, for example, 
the assertion, that the Lord Chancellor had obtained by the Bankruptcy 
reformation the patronage of the Country Commissioners—in the words 
of the Review—‘ had secured to himself the appointment of some hun- 
«dreds of Country Commissioners. The Pamphlet, p. 79, 80, simply 
answers this by citing the Act itself, 1 and 2, Will. IV. c. 56, which 
vests the appointment in the Judges who go the several circuits! We 
quote this as a sample, and it is a perfectly fair one of the whole article ; 
but we give it with another view. In Scotland, we have long laboured 
under the imputation of not keeping the judicial character so pure from 
political connexions as it has been, since the Revolution 1688, among our 
southern neighbours. The Reform Bill gave English Judges the ap- 
pointment of Revising Barristers ; the Bankrupt Bill gave them the 
appointment of the Country Commissioners. It appears from the Pamph- 
let before us, (p. 81,) that the Lord Chancellor devolved to a board, of 
whom Bankruptcy Judges formed part, the appointment of official 
assignees, eighteen in number, and places exceedingly sought after 
§ . 82). We, in Scotland, have not had any patronage vested in our 

udges by the Reform Bill, because the Sheriffs perform the duty of 
Revising Barristers ; but we trust that if any extension of the New 
Bankrupt Law to Scotland takes place, under Professor Bell's Bill, it 
will be effected without giving our Judges any share whatever in the 
patronage. That should be left, with all the rest of the Scotch patron- 
age, in the Secretary of State alone. 
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Art. X.—1. Report delivered to the Committee in aid of Corpo- 
rate Reform, November 8th, 1833; containing a statement of 
some of the evils and abuses existing in the Corporation, and 
in the Municipal Trading Companies of the City of London. 
8vo. London: 1833. 


2. Digested Report of the Evidence taken before the Corporation 
Commissioners at Cambridge. 8vo. Cambridge and London: 
1833. 


HE knaves of this world have been lately very busy in 
attempting to puzzle and alarm the fools on the subject 

of Corporations. We allude chiefly to our southern neighbours. 
The cry is for darkness. We have been told who they are that 
love it. Surely there never was a case in which the public were 
more entitled to the unrestricted exercise of their eyes, and of 
reason. For what is a Corporation? It is a human institution, 
consisting of one or more persons, who are placed by the law 
in this caiien, not as so many natural individuals, but in the 
artificial character of the consolidated members of a body politic. 
A Corporation has the capacity of perpetual succession, under 
the special name and form assigned to it. This is the light in 
which a Bishop or Parson (persona ecclesie) is regarded. Where 
a Corporation is composed of several persons, it has the power of 
acting as an individual for certain purposes, and of sharing in 
common whatever privileges it possesses. In this there is enough 
to make us mh to make us vigilant ; but nothing very 
singular or mysterious. In fact, it is the course and description 
which society must assume for many purposes, as soon as men 
have begun to gather in masses round common centres; and as 
often as a generation is found rational enough to look barons 
its own vague and fugitive existence. Every thing depends, in 
every instance, upon the end which is purposed, and the means 
which are employed, in the construction of this corporate ma- 
chinery. Thus, nations are corporations in their relations with 
each other. All constitutions must clothe the governors and the 
governed with a corporate character at home. ‘This is the effect 
not only of the constitution of a supreme government ;—it neces- 
sarily follows, also, from the local divisions which represent the 
interests of the county, and of the hundred, or the obligations of 
the frank pledge and the parish vestry. These, the staple interests 
and obligations of a community, are acquired by birth or residence, 
and are in great measure independent of our choice. They are 
on indispensable presumptions transmitted, as a matter of course, 
to our children, in the natural succession of generation to genera- 
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tion. This is the nature of things. English precedents, and 
the chapter in Madox’s Firma Burgi, need not be recited for 
instances innumerable. ‘The capability and the importance of 
transmitting rights and duties, political as well as civil, by other 
means than those of hereditary descent or locality of residence, 
must be soon discovered. This will lead to the improvement of 
adding to or keeping up the numbers of a body politic by an artifi- 
cial succession, through pre-appointed regulations—as by election, 
instead of by the natural succession of heirs or inhabitants. The 
extension of this system of artificial succession to other objects, 
besides those of government—for instance, to the encouragement 
of particular professions, the propagation of certain opinions, or 
the maintenance of favourite charities,—cannot be justly con- 
sidered as a peculiar invention of Roman policy. ‘The desire and 
the device suggest themselves too readily to belong exclusively to 
any people. ‘The corporate principle is as strongly developed i in 
the case of an Indian village and an endowed Pagoda, as in the 
Municipia and the Colleges of Augurs, and of trades at Rome, or 
as in the supposed derivative arrangements of modern Europe. The 
strongest exemplification of it on record exists in the pretensions 
which some Christian Churches have inherited from the Pope, to 
transmit in perpetuity to their successors, even spiritual as well 
as temporal endowments. 

The subject is capable of simplicity. And other nations have 
treated it simply. But the Seraphic Doctor would have revelled 
in the splendid nonsense which English lawyers have talked and 
written on the nature of corporations. Really the substantial 
interests of life are too solid to be made the sport of legal meta- 

hysics. The modern proverb, that a corporation has neither a 
ody to be kicked, nor a soul to be damned, is only a sarcastic 
version of the serious maxim of our ancestors ;—that it is a thin 
which ‘ exists merely in idea, and that it has neither soul nor body. 
Chief Baron Manwood thought it necessary to put the proof of 
the first part of this proposition into true sy logistic form: * None 
* can create souls but God ; but a corporation is created by the 
* King ; therefore, a corporation can have no soul.’ No less a 
man than Treby took great pains to establish the other position, 
on no less an occasion than the Quo Warranto against the City 
of London. It is curious to see the foundations on which lawyers 
put our rights, and the circuity of the road that learning loves to 
travel. The city charter could not be forfeited ; and why ? Be- 
cause a corporation is ‘a mere capacity to sue and be sued, to take 
* and grant; is ens rationis ; invisible, immortal, and resteth only 
‘ in intendment and consideration of law.’ Corpus incorporatum 
appears a strange expression to have been selected to signify this 
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incorporeal and quibbling quiddity. But there is a worse com- 
plaint against the profession upon this head, than that of pure 
absurdity. Nothing, or next to nothing, is to be found in the 
Statute Book on the nature and formation of corporations. Except 
where the legislature has, from time to time, been forced to inter- 
pose, in order to mitigate the mischievousness of the law, the 
jurisprudence relating to corporations has been made, not in Par- 
liament, but in the courts below. Corporate bodies are certain 
to deserve the compliment paid them by Lord Coke ; for always 
retaining of their counsel the most le: arned of the profession. It is 
evident, on reviewing the subject, that their money has not been 
thrown away. 

The lawyers have contrived to get on very well in their own 
case, without encumbering themselves with the formalities and 
subtleties, by which they soon mystified, while they protected, this 
ideal creation. The Inns of Court are not incorporated, yet they 
have retained for ages their property and their privileges ;—the 
anomalous one, for instance, of conferring legal degrees. Ordinary 
parties, however, intending to act as a ” joint-stock company, or 
contemplating, for any other object, a united and prolonged exis- 
tence, have been anxious candidates for the : advantages which the 
corporate character confers. It saved them from the expense and 
trouble of frequent conveyances, from the embarrassment of the 
want of a common name, and from the risks of an unlimited 
liability. The discretion of creating this fictitious authority, and 
granting licenses of mortmain, is reposed in the Crown. Our 
technical corporations, therefore, only subsist by either parliamen- 
tary or royal charter, extant or presumed. According as they are 
of one or more persons, they are called sole or aggregate ; ; and, 
according as they are destined to ecclesiastical or temporal pur- 
poses, are alled” spiritual or lay. ‘The lay are divided into civil 
and eleemosynary ; the civil being for good government, trade, 
or other general object; the eleemosynary being for charitable 
alms. It is broadly laid down i in the Books, that in all cases, their 
capacities and incapacities are by the common law. If by this, 
common law is to be understood to mean continuous usage, in dis- 
tinction from statute law, it ought to have been the same, or some- 
thing like the same, from time immemorial. On the contrary, 
the nature of the discussions, when questions of this description 
have happened to be brought into court, clearly show, that there are 
none in which the courts have been under the necessity, or at 
least in the habit of exercising so much discretion. There would 
probably exist, from the first, considerable conformity in practice 
between our own and similar institutions in other countries, sub- 
ject to the civil and the canon law, When the common law judges, 
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jealous of the one and disdainful of the other, entered at a later 
period on this vacant jurisdiction, they appear to have made for 
the occasion, just as much law as they wanted, and no more. It 
is thus that the praise has been claimed for Lord Mansfield, almost 
in our own day, of having done more towards settling this part of 
the common law than almost all his predecessors. Quite sufficient 
remains unsettled still. 

There can be little doubt, at least speaking with reference to 
the present forms of our polity, that spiritual corporations were 
the first which were introduced among us. The Glastonbury 
monks produced, in the twelfth century, their British charters. 
Spiritual corporations were of two kinds; the one, called regular, 
of whom the friars alone must be priests—for the monks might 
remain laymen—belonging to a religious house and order; the 

other, called secular, who were merely members of the church, 
beneficed or unbeneficed, in holy orders. The monk of a convent 
was reputed so completely civilly dead, that whatever injuries he 
either did or suffered, the sovereign of his house must have been 
joined with him in a suit. By the dissolution of religious houses, 
Henry VIII. reduced the English clergy to the latter, or secular 
class only. So, by the Reformation, he and his children changed 
them from the universal church of the Roman Catholic world into 
the Protestant church of England. 

The various companies, an of merchants, traders, or arti- 
ficers, were probably our earliest forms of temporal incorporation. 
Coke says that gilda signifies an incorporated brotherhood. It 
signifies, according to its derivation, payment; and refers, evi- 
dently, either to their contributions among each other, or their 
compositions with the Crown, of which they generally held their 
liberties in fee-farm rent. Coke adds, that he had seen a charter 
made by King Henry I. to the weavers of London, by which the 
king granted to them that they should have a merchant gild. 
Instances of voluntary associations, very much in the nature of 
friendly societies, are mentioned by Mr Sharon Turner under the 
name of gilds, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons. ‘They are the 
natural incidents of a state of society > every fraction of which had 
a tendency to form into separate unions, wherever a principle of 
cohesion could be found, for protection, or for advantages beyond 
what the general government could afford. ‘The traditional usages 
of the Roman colleges of workmen would probably co-operate in 
moulding and directing those combinations. Colleges, more or 
less of the nature of trades unions—openly, when encouraged, but 
secretly, like freemasons, when prohibited—had lasted from the 
reign of Numa throughout the empire, and probably survived it. 
The prosperity of the Hans towns, and of the-towns of Italy and 
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Flanders, was afterwards the wonder of the middle ages. It made 
the kings of England and their subjects equally anxious, for a 
time, to try nationally, and on system, the experiment of those 
incorporated crafts and mysteries which seemed elsewhere to be 
creating riches like a charm. Under these circumstances, it 
stands to reason that the gilds must soon form a part of the gene- 
ral government of the towns in which the *y were situated. Also, 
the example of oligarchical discipline which they would set, is 
one, that the towns, valthough from the first more popularly admi- 
aintieed, were likely ree adily to adopt. ‘There is a strong resem- 
blance, in this respect, between the conte mporary histories of the 
principal countries in Europe; only that, in some, the municipal 
institutions seem to have got to their full strength and maturity as 
a corporation before the mercantile. Our ancient gilds are known 
at present beyond their halls by little else but thei ‘ir occasional, 
and (unless strictly watched) unfortunate connexion with the 
elective franchise. 

The progress of the incorporation of the Communes, and their 
fate, from and after the eleventh century, is a most interesting 
subject. Great attention has been recently bestowed on it by 
several distinguished continental writers. ‘The general charac- 
teristics selected by Mr Hallam are—an association confirmed b 
charter, a code of fixed customs, and a set of privileges. Of the 
last, elective government was one ; and an exemption from foreign 
jurisdiction was the main security for them all. Mr Cathcart, in 
his preface to (we regret to say) an unfinished translation of 
Savigny’s s Roman Law, during the Middle Ages, attributes to 
our civic institutions the same antiquity and pedigree which Sir 
F. Palgrave claims for our trading gilds. ‘ Many of our old 
‘ Roman cities (he says) are existing to this day ; and the origin 
‘ of their systems so strikingly Roman, clez arly reaches bey ond 
‘ what is called the date of their earliest charters ; which, in the 
‘ majority of cases, are mere written confirmations of rights lon 

‘ previously existing.’ The chasm between ancient and modern 
Europe is more, however, than antiquarian industry or imagina- 
tion has hitherto filled up. The history of these charters, we 
apprehend, would generally exhibit the original purchase of them 
from the king or lord as favours, rather than the claim of them 
as rights. Sir F. Palgrave, on the other hand, after observing 
that our Romanized British population was rapidly absorbed b 
the Anglo-Saxon, adds, that ‘ only scanty vestiges of Roman mu- 
6 nicipal institutions can be decerned. We must rest satisfied with 
* the fact, that, in the reign of the Confessor, the larger burghs 
*had assumed the form of communities, which, without much 
* impropriety, may be described as territorial corporations.’ (Eng- 
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lish Commonwealth, p. 629.) ‘ Domesday Book’ presents us with 
towns holding property in common. The agreement between the 
inhabitants and their superior, whether he was the sovereign or 
neighbouring nobleman, for a certain yearly rent, or farm, in lieu 
of the old duties, and the responsibility of the particular towns- 
men for the discharge of it, is the subject of Madox’s Firma 
Burgi. It is thought by Professor Millar to have suggested 
the first idea of a borough, considered as a corporation. 
The charter of William the Conqueror to London amounts to 
nothing. In case the charter granted by Henry I. could be 
traced to a. p. 1101, (it is without a date,) we should be before- 
hand with Louis VI. of France, usually looked upon as the father 
of these institutions. With regard to the administration of town 
affairs, the charters, from the reign of Henry II. downwards, 
point out the tendencies which, independent of the charter, were 
already gaining ground. ‘The right of choosing magistrates, and 
the form of municipal government began to be recognised about 
the time of John. A doubt, thrown out in the reign of Henry 
IV., (in opposition to all antecedent usage,) whether the lay in- 
habitants of an unincorporated borough were capable of holding 
land, immediately led to numerous incorporations, with licenses 
of mortmain. Being required for that specific purpose, it is 
remarked by Mr Merewether, that questions of police or govern- 
ment were scarcely touched by them at all. In one part of his 
preface to the West Looe Case, he observes, that the charters of 
Ludlow and Wenlock, in the early part of the reign of Edward 
IV., were the first which interfered with the power of making 
burgesses, and the return of members to Parliament. It is after- 
wards stated by him that there are no provisions for the creation 
of burgesses inserted in charters before the reign of Charles I. 
Be that as it may, the original principle of English corporations 
had nothing to do with politics or Parliament. The early cor- 
porate rights arose from residence ; and where the burgess repre- 
sentation became, as it often did, the representation of a gild, 

it began as an irregularity, and ended as an abuse. The degra- 
dation of corporations, in consequence of their local and official 
influence being mixed up with the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, is the worst part of their history. This latter right was in 
some instances acquired by the express sanction of a charter. In 
others, and more frequently, (for charters seldom touched the 
right of election, which went most upon what was fraudulently 
called prescription,) it was the result of gradual encroachment. 
In either case, the preservation under the Reform Bill of the most 
corrupt and decayed parts of the modern corporate constituency, 
in connexion with the new electors, has been a great mistake. It 
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has done more than any other single thing towards tarnishing the 
brightness, and perhaps endangering the success (unless a 
timely remedy be applied) of that national experiment, of which 
we have such ; ample reason to be proud. 

Eleemosynary corporations consist of hospitals and colleges. 
‘ There is no difference,’ said Lord Holt, in the case of Exeter 
College, ‘ between a college and an hospital, except only in de- 
‘ gree: an hospital is for those that are poor, and mean, and low, 
‘and sickly: a college is for another sort of indigent persons ; 
‘ but it hath another intent,—to study in, and breed up persons in 
‘ the world that have no otherwise to live.’ We hear much of 
the solemn obligations imposed by the wills of founders. If Lord 
Holt is a true interpreter of their collegiate intentions, there are 
instances, we apprehend, of masters, fellow s, and scholars in both 
universities, such as the most careless visitor might detect, where 
both conditions—that of indigence and that of study—are but 
indifferently complied with. 

On comparing the past and present state of our three principal 
corporate divisions, through what transitions have they passed ! 
We may call them perpetual and uniform, and talk of their coeval 
statutes, but we are deceiving ourselves by appearances, and by 
names. It is utterly impossible, were that the sensible point to 
put it upon, to transpose centuries in such a manner, as to know 
from any thing which a man, three hundred years ago, may 
seem to have anticipated for futurity, what he might wish to be 
done were he alive at present. The jurisprudence of tribunals 
could not have prevented the effect of time on institutions of this 
nature. But time, the innovator, makes it matter of absolute ne- 
cessity, that an extensive discretion should be intrusted some- 
where over their duration, property, franchises, and objects. In 
the meantime, the original rules in the courts of common law 
and of equity have proceeded on far too narrow principles ; and the 
tenure of corporate property especially, has been unfortunately 
a great deal too much assimilated to the ordinary unconditional 
tenure of private property. ‘Trading companies for objects too 
vast and venturesome for private capitalists to encounter, stand 
on distinct and temporary grounds. In these cases, the principle 
by which the civil law, on the termination or dissolution of a 
community, divided its goods among its members, of course, 
ought to apply ; ; otherwise the privileges of a corporation, and the 
anomaly of mortmain, should only be asked or granted on terms 
which make it impossible that the natural and fictitious relation 
can be blended with each other. The rights of private pro- 
perty, which once put into mortmain, it should be clearly under- 
stood, are not simply suspended, but renounced. It is a dedi- 
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eation to the public. Some objects are to be construed with 
greater strictness, others with greater latitude ; but the objects of 
such institutions are consistent with no appropriation, by any 
party, in the w ay of mere personal enjoyment, uncoupled with a 
trust—with no venal alienation to strangers—with no contingent 
reversion to the heir. 

Much mischief has arisen, in many instances, from this combi- 
nation, or rather confusion of titles. The interests of the public 
appear to have principally suffered from three classes of cases. 
In the first, the judges held, that all establishments founded in 
perpetuity by individuals for the maintenance of the poor, or the 
encouragement of piety and learning, continued to be the private 
establishment of the individual founders. and to be for ever sub- 
ject to their original will and pleasure. ‘Their statutes are to be 
received as the conditions of their bounty. Next, this doctrine is 
extended and enforced by deriving the visitatorial power from the 
property of the donor, and from his right to dispose and regulate 
what was his own. As the founder might determine what he 
chose concerning his own creature, the supposition is carried on 
to his heirs, or the persons spec ially appointed by him as visitors, 
who are accordingly invested with the same discretionary autho- 
rity as himself. Lastly, Corporations are recognised as existing 
possibly for themselves alone, and entitled to hold beneficial in- 
terests on their own account, without regard to any public object 
or external claim. It was at one time maintained, that Corpo- 
rations could not be seized to a use ; and the law at present hands 
over to them the residue, whenever a property is left to them un- 
accompanied by trust-declarations binding the whole, or charged 
only with spe cifie payments, by which the whole is not exhausted. 
The first of these decisions has had the effect of kee ping out of 
sight the right of the public te convert or modify this important 
class of institutions, to the extent and with the facility which the 
change of times and of opinions may require. Nevertheless, the 
right of the public is an unalie nable right. The will of a founder 
and ete rnity gre words which run ill together. Besides, any 
founder must be fitter for Bedlam than for an eternal legislator, 
who does not intend to trust society — a power of adaptation 
over his foundation. The second rule, by the negligence of the 
founder's heir or titular visitor, has tended to perpetuate or intro- 
duce disorders, for which a remedy often was only to be hoped for 
in the growth of the abuses. There was no chance for a common 
informer, called a relator; unless he could come to the Attorney- 
General with one of those extreme cases in which the C hancery 
or the King’s Bench was found to interfere, by clear and direct 
breaches of private or public trusts. The latter principle, by 
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which ordinary Corporations are accredited with an independent 
personal existence, like gentlemen at large, who may ‘ do what 
* they will with their own,’ has been the cause of a most profligate 
waste and corruption. ‘The above-mentioned rule of Chancery 
must have enriched these powerful patrons and competitors at the 
expense of the stinted charities ; and there can be no doubt but 
that many a College and many a Corporation is now idling its 
Fellows, and surfeiting its Aldermen, out of funds intended for 
very different purposes. God forbid that our judges, on this or 
any other subject, should unmake the law which their predeces- 
sors either once hastily made, or incautiously adopted. Their 
duty is to decide the individual case as it comes before them, 
according to the principle and precedent of the actual law. But 
when the whole question of these establishments comes before the 
Legislature, (and come it must,) it is highly necessary for the 
public to recollect the course which has been pursued in this par- 
ticular. We shall be thus the more willing, and the better able, 
to apply the just distinctions which Burke so properly pressed on 
the House of Commons, with the view of restraining its intempe- 
rate resolutions in the case of the Middlesex election. A great deal 
of needless talk and trepidation would be saved, if alarmed declaim- 
ers would but learn the difference between judicial and legislative 
considerations, though occupied i in controlling the same interests, 
and revising the same transactions. ‘ A legislative act has no 
reference to any rule but these two, original justice, and discre- 
tionary application. Therefore it can give rights—rights where 
no rights existed before ; and it can take away rights where they 
were “before established. For the law, which binds all others, 

does not, and cannot, bind the = maker: he, and he alone, is 
above the law. But a judge, a person exercising a judicial 
capacity, is neither to apply to original justice, nor to a discre- 

tionary application of it. He goes to justice and discretion only 
at second hand, and through the medium of some superiors. He 
is to work neither upon his opinion of the one nor of the other ; 
—but upon a fixed rule, of which he has not the making ;— 
‘ but singly and solely the application to the case.’ 

Parliament will have two distinct duties to perform. It must 
obtain from the profession a full and accurate view of the present 
state of Corporation Law, and must look not only there, but else- 
where, for more far-sighted suggestions for its improvement, than 
mere professional learning can supply. It will be necessary to 
examine into the propriety of the distinction between a public and 
private Corporation. Supposing that distinction to be overruled, 
it will be necessary to determine next—whether, instead of a 
general rule applicable alike to every kind of Corporation, their 
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capacities and incapacities ought not to vary according to the 
object for which they are instituted, and according to the mode 
and duration of the appointment of their members. The other 
duty regards a question not of principle but of fact. The history 
of our C orporations, classed according to their nature, must be 
laid before us ; their original constitution ; the several changes 
which they have undergone, —with what view, and on what autho- 
rity ; lastly, their actual condition. In the course of such an 
enquiry, the constitutional antiquarian will be instructed ; the 
wrongs of populous communities exposed ; ; and honest corporators 
relieved from an accumulation of unjust, but at present unavoid- 
able suspicion. Society has, it is true, comparatively little 
interest in the past. Society is, however, above all things, inte- 
rested in the truth, that great, ostensible, and permanent institu- 
tions should be kept available for the public service. Former 
experience will best explain their nature, capabilities, and defects ; 
and, as long as human nature continues pretty much the same, 
former experience will also best enlighten us as to those tenden- 
cies which our prospective provisions ought to watch with the 
greatest jealousy. 

The policy of those great maxims of corporation law which we 
have ventured to call in question, seems to have come down to us 
as a matter more of accident than of wise judicial prescription. 
Whether the point is left debateable and obscure, or is made as 
clear and positive as unanimity can make it, the absence of all 
philosophical consideration of the subject is equally apparent. 
If any one thing might have been expected to have been 
fixed upon a universal and intelligible principle, it is the 
origin and extent of the Visitatorial power. Nevertheless, at 
as late a period as the year 1694, the three puisne Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench are found at issue with Lord Holt 
upon both points. Accordingly the court resolved, that the 
common law takes no notice of visitors; that they were intro- 
duced by the canon law; and that this part of the canon law, 
since it never had been incorporated into the common law, 
was not binding on the subject. Lord Holt, on the contrary, 
held that both patronage and visitation rose from the founder at 
common law; and that the founder had reposed so entire a con- 
fidence in the visitor, that his determinations were final and exa- 
minable in no other court. ‘The House of Lords, concurrin 
with the Chief Justice, reversed the judgment below. Such 
diversity of opinion, upon so important a matter, is conclusive 
evidence that at that time there existed on it neither rule nor 
usage entitled to the name of law. ‘The same observation is 
true of the timidity with which the court, in Dr Bentley’s case, 
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and afterwards Lord Mansfield, in 1757, approached the question, 
whether the visitor, or a succeeding sovereign, could alter statutes 
which had been given to a college by a royal founder. If other 
a were wanting, it is contained in the protracted and scanda- 
ous litigation with which Bentley was enabled, it is now just a 
hundred years ago, to scourge his adopted college. In the twelfth 
year of Charles I., Archbishop Laud brought before the Privy 
Council the reluctant universities, and succeeded in establishing 
a right on which we think Archbishop Howley scarcely will in- 
sist at present. It was that of visiting metropolitically the body 
of both universities and every scholar therein, for his obedience 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. While 
these exciting questions, in which Kings, and Lords, and Bishops 
had so deep an interest, were left at sea, humbler matters were 
not likely to be much more settled. 

It may be perfectly right that the Crown should be intrusted 
with the prerogative of conferring upon certain public officers, or 
upon certain voluntary associations, combined for purposes in 
which the public are interested, the privileges of a corporation. 
It may be right also, that the franchise of a corporation, when 
it has been once granted, should not be liable to be recalled at 
the mere pleasure of the government. The more probable these 
suppositions, the more it follows, that the continuance or disso- 
lution of a corporation ought to depend on the merits or demerits 
of the institution itself, not on the conduct of its individual mem- 
bers. As a corporation can commit no crime in its corporate 
capacity, it is equally absurd to make the negligence or abuse of 
the franchise a breach in law of the condition on which it was 
first incorporated. Their franchise as individuals is all that in 
reason the individuals can either forfeit or surrender. The ab- 
surdity, for instance, by which a single illegal toll was argued 
into an act of forfeiture, enabled Treby, in the Quo Warranto case, 
to affirm (and probably with justice) that then, by virtue of some 
old sleeping cies or other, it never was a corporation two 
months since London was London. ‘ The greater or the lesser 
‘sum will not difference the law; you have levied fivepence, and 
‘ therefore all this great inheritance of London, the greatest in- 
‘ heritance of the kingdom, is forfeited for a trifle upon three- 
* halfpence, or a basket of eggs.’ ‘There is as little sense in the 
doctrine of surrender, by which the superior members of a monas- 
tery, or of a corporation, are enabled to enter into base collusions 
with Henry the Eighths and Charles the Seconds. The scandal 
and the injury on which Burnet commented, and which the 
nation groaned under in 1682, were consequences of the confi- 
dence and impunity which the law wantonly and gratuitously 
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volunteers. * In former ages corporations were jealous of their 
* privileges and customs to excess and superstition ; so that it 
* looked like a strange degeneracy when all these were now de- 
* livered up.’—* Whatsoever may be said in law, there is no sort 
* of theft or perfidy more criminal than for a body of men, whom 
* their sitibouss have trusted with their concerns, to steal away 
* their charters, and affix their seals to such a deed, betraying 
‘ in that their trust and their oaths.’ Wherefore should not a mis- 
demeanour or a surrender have precisely the same effect on the 
bodies they represent, whether the deed of a mayor and alder- 
men, or of a bishop, or a dean and chapter? Civil corporations 
are farenough removed from the mischief which the Quo Warranto 
judges were at the trouble of foreseeing. ‘ If the law should be 
* otherwise, it would erect as many independent republies in the 
* kingdom as there are corporations aggregate, which, how fatal 
* that might prove to the Crown and the government now esta- 
* blished, every man may easily conceive.’ On the tendencies 
and pretensions of ecclesiastical communities it is not quite so 
easy to pronounce. ‘The supreme legislature must look to that. 
It is a risk to which our ancestors were accustomed for centuries 
in the Church of Rome; affecting as it did a higher title than 
* by law established.’ The risk, however, was one which an 
English Parliament, in an age when it represented the people 
much less adequately than at present, was nevertheless fully com- 
petent to cope with and to subdue. 

In questions of forfeiture and surrender, the members of a cor- 
poration, whether public or private, are equally masters of its 
fate. So, on the dissolution of either, their real estate goes back 
to the heir, their personal estate falls in to the crown, their debts 
and credits are irrecoverably extinguished, without any personal 
right or liability being substituted in their room. And this is the 
immemorial wisdom of the common law! In the case of property 
also, both classes of corporations are on equal terms, and are allowed 
to hold it in several distinct interests. ‘They may possess it, in 
the first place, merely as trustees for others ; in which case they are 
conduit pipes and nothing more. Next they may occupy it on 
their own account, but conditionally: the power of alienation 
being taken away in many cases by statute, and the usufruct 
being strictly limited to the members for the time being. Lastly, 
they may be its absolute owners, without any legal responsibility 
whatever, and with no restraint upon alienation. For the prohi- 
bition to alienate to the mayor, or principal, cannot be treated as 
an exception ; since the restriction is imposed, not on the ground 
that such an alienation is the most probable and emphatical 
breach of trust, but on the technical objection that the head of a 
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corporation is an integral part of it, Of these three classes, Par- 
liament has taken care of the intermediate one, by restraining sta- 
tutes. Not without necessity ; for the wholesale rapacity of 
Henry VIII. is not more disgusting than the higgling con- 
spiracies between Elizabeth, her bishops and her courtiers, in theit 
piecemeal spoliation of the church. Parliament would have been 
justified in going farther. Why ought not the anticipation of an 
annual income, which was clearly meant to be the daily resource of 
the minister of religion, —the fee for his daily service,—to be as se- 
dulously prohibited as that ofa soldier’s pay ? In the first and last 
of the above-named classes the common law has been left to its 
own course, ‘The temptations offered by it, backed up as they 
have been by privacy and opportunity, are more than corpora+ 
tion virtue could be always expected to resist. Means might 
have been easily found to protect the trust-estate against the 
frauds of a public trustee. But the carelessness of the laws in 
this instance is scarcely more blamable than the express license 
it has given in the other. By so doing, it puts itself, both in 
the language it has used, and in the powers which it has granted, 
in permanent opposition to the indignation of the public, and to 
the conscience of all honourable men. ‘There can be no satis- 
factory reason for not adopting, in unison with the feelings of 
mankind, the rule under me corporations are precluded from 
alienation by the civil law. ‘The public are partly aware of the 
extent to which the corporation property at Leicester has been 
wasted in the scandal of elections. ‘The Duke of Rutland’s re- 
corder is said to have gagged the town-clerk, just in time to pre- 
vent his making aclean bosom. Cambridge was another scene of 
the political influence of the Duke. It might have been supposed 
that a Rutland Club was a superfluous luxury there, since for 
years the corporation has been nothing else. ‘This corporation, 
which, for any thing that appears to the contrary, was passably 
honest, till the sinister influence of Belvoir made it no better than 
a nomination borough, ought to have been one of the richest cor- 
porations out of London. It has contributed for years scarcely a 
single shilling towards the necessary expenses of the town, At the 
same time its members have reduced it to the very verge of paus+ 
perism, by iniquitous sales and leases of its property among thems 
selves. ‘They took an oath to preserve the corporate property, 
But what of that? The system had become so familiar to Mr Star- 
mer, senior councilman, that he appears not so much to have lost 
all sense of shame concerning it, as to have lost the power of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong. ‘ It is bona fide the property of the 
* Corporation, and I think they have a right to it. My idea is, 
‘ that they have a right to do what they like with their own pro- 
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‘ perty.’—He went on to say, that ‘in his opinion the corpora- 
‘ tion have a right to expend all their income on their friends or 
‘ themselves, without laying out part of their revenue for the be- 
‘ nefit of the town: that he thinks the town has nothing to do 
* with the estates, which are the exclusive property of the corpo- 
* ration, and that this is the general opinion among the members.’ 
It is not surprising after this, that most of the few petty charities, 
confided to their care, have also disappeared. ‘These specimens of 
corporate unworthiness are the same trials of public patience, the 
same blots on national honour, which we have long felt and re- 
sented nearer home. ‘They are plebeian imitations of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland. For, even as thus exposed, they feebly re- 
present the practises of Cupar and Dunfermline ; the charities of 
Aberdeen (to the amount of L.80,000) sold out, and involved in 
the town’s insolvency ; Edinburgh itself, with its property alien- 
ated at pleasure, and burdened by a debt of almost half a mil- 
lion, ‘The cause of the evil was the same in both countries : the 
same remedy will be required in both. The bill for the reform of 
the Scotch burghs has made a renewal of this infamy impossible. 
A measure is already before Parliament, for the purpose of grant- 
ing new municipal corporations to the English towns,* which 
the reform bill has called into political existence. A popular 
local constitution will be thus conferred upon a population of 
120,000. This double precedent is not lost on the old corporate 
towns of England. ‘They regard themselves entitled to the same 


* There are two points in the measure as it stands at present, which 
seem very questionable. They both relate to the appointment of Al- 
dermen. The one regards the mode of election ; the other the duration 
of service. The common council of the place are to be chosen for a term 
of three years by its parliamentary constituency, as fixed by the reform 
bill. The Aldermen are to be chosen by the common council, and 
chosen for life. On the first point it may be asked, (considering how 
desirable it is that a close sympathy and connexion should be maintained 
between this civic magistracy and its local public,) wherefore is the break 
of a double election interposed? Burke’s criticism on the effect of the 
French scale of primary assemblies and electoral colleges, must be modi- 
fied, to the extent of the distinction between a civil magistrate and a 
political representative. Subject to that modification, it applies to the 
present case. Does any objection exist to the Aldermen of London, 
chosen hitherto by the citizens of the respective wards, which would not 
be likely to exist in the same degree, supposing them to be chosen by 
the common council? The Town Councils in the Scotch burghs are 
the governing body as much as the Aldermen in England. According 
to the burgh reform of Scotland, they are elected by the entire parlia- 
mentary constituency. Is there any adequate reason for a difference be- 
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rotection. Corporations identified with the people (for Cam- 
(ridge and many others were as hostile as the Feudal Keep) will 
soon find means, under the guidance of the legislature, of em- 
ploying to the greatest of all national purposes, funds at present 
estimated at somewhere about two millions. 

It is one of the painful parts of the inconsistency and ambi- 
guity in which the law is left at present, that a man, who has 
any thing to do with a corporation, may easily find himself finger- 
ing other people’s money before he is aware. Lord Eldon inti- 
mates his dissent from the rules of construction which have been 
assumed as decisive indicia of intention in charitable bequests. 
He quarrels with them precisely on opposite grounds from what 
we do; and even suggests, that they would never have been 
adopted but from the indulgence shown towards charities. He 
is not a likely person, therefore, to take premature alarm himself ; 
or to frighten others, who are at ease in their possessions, into 
unnecessary scruples. Lawyers brought up to calculate rights 
with the precision almost of fixed quantities, entertain a whole- 
some horror of ‘ stealing leather to make even poor men’s shoes.’ 
A slight acquaintance, however, with the history of first-fruits, 
and most other reserved payments, may quiet our alarms in this 
direction. In this jostling world of ours, two persons may often 
have to ride upon the same horse. Wherever one is weak, and 
the other strong, it is not the strongest who will ride behind. It 
is worth the while of aldermen and fellows to attend to Lord 
Eldon; for it is Lord Eldon who is instructing them on the 
equities of his court. ‘ The principles of the Court on this sub- 
‘ ject, as deducible from the text writers and authors, will take 
*no great time to mention ; they are not open to much contro- 
‘ versy, and I think they may be found in Duke’s Law of Cha- 
‘ ritable Uses.’—‘ The following passage is one of great conse- 
‘ quence: * And the Lord Coke said, that this resolution did 
‘ concern all the colleges in the universities and elsewhere ; for 
when the lands were first given for their maintenance, and that 
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tween the two countries? So with respect to the appointment of the 
Aldermen being an appointment for life. Many grounds of official 
incompetency in health, age, or circumstances, mental and moral, may 
subsequently arise, or may be subsequently discovered, which would not 
be sufficient grounds for either an indictment or a compulsory removal 
in a court of justice. A life-appointment creates, and creates gratui- 
tously, the necessity of lodging an overruling discretion somewhere. 
Where can it be lodged? In the country magistracy Lord Eldon refused 
to volunteer it. 
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¢ every scholar should have a penny half-penny a-day ; this was 
‘then a competent allowance for a scholar, in respect of the 
« price of victuals then, and yearly value of the land; and now 
* the price of victuals being increased, the first maintenance for 
‘scholars is not competent for them; and as the value of the 
¢ lands increase, so ought the allowance for the scholars to in- 
* crease.” If the text is to be understood thus, that where pro- 
* perty has been — for the foundation of a college, and a 
‘ distribution has been at the same time made of all the rents to 
* given members of that college, there must be an increase, as 
* the times require, for all those persons,—of that there can be no 
‘ doubt ; but unless I am mistaken, there are many cases to be 
* found in both the universities, where land has been given of a 
‘ greater value than the amount of the charges (which have 
e on for scholars, exhibitioners, and so on) upon that land, 
* and where, in point of fact, the enjoyment has been this: the 
* charges have been made good from time to time, and the sur- 
: stags hes been taken by the college itself; and, I believe, if this 
* were considered an improper application of their funds, it would 
* have the effect of disturbing the distribution of the revenues of 
‘ many of the colleges in both universities.’—Jacob and Walker’s 
Reports, vol. ii. p. 315-317. Lord Eldon is a merchant tailor. 
De ‘the Master and Wardens of the Merchant Tailors of the 
* Fraternity of St John the Baptist’ see his handwriting upon 
their wall? The roving opinion of Sir James Scarlett will 
hardly rub it out. 

While we are upon this subject, it may be worth while to 
request; that the bursars of the several colleges in the two uni- 
versities, as well as the Warden and Provost of Winchester and 
Eton, will read over carefully the 18th Elizabeth, c.6. It may 
be worth their while also to ascertain whether the portion of their 
incomes, derived from corn-rents, has been faithfully raised and 
applied according to the direction of that statute. The real pur- 
port of the act has been lost sight of in modern times. Black- 
stone pays Burleigh and Sir T. Smith the compliment of sup- 
posing that they foresaw the effect which the increase of the pre- 
cious metals, consequent on the discovery of the mines in Ame- 
rica, would have upon prices. They are supposed, accordingly, 
to have advised this enactment, which makes it obligatory upon 
colleges to reserve a third of their old rent in corn, instead of 
money, with the view of upholding the revenues. It appears, 
that previous to 1576, the depreciation of the currency had been 
principally owing to its debasement. As far as the same effect 
was latterly in progress, owing to a contemporary augmentation 
in the quantity of the currency, it is by no means ascertained 
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that any body had as yet observed it; much less reasoned upon 
it prospectively, as a permanent cause of a gradual rise in prices, 
The rise indeed was the important matter, to whatever cause, 
provided the cause was but continuous, it was to be attributed. 
The American silver had by this time begun to take effect ; its 
operation continued for some sixty years, when it is believed, by 
those most conversant with these enquiries, to have stopped, and 
not to have begun again. There are great complaints of the 
rise of prices as early as 1521; that is, two years after the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. As the rise increased, preachers 
and antiquarians explained it in fifty different ways. Latymer, 
by the raising of landlord’s rents; Fuller, by the daily multiply- 
ing of mankind, and by the license lately given to the transpor- 
tation of corn. Camden says, some thought it was caused by 
enclosures; but he himself, by the embasement of the coin. 
Strype says, that Sir T. Smith had used the corn-rent ‘ long 
* before, when Provost of Eton, on making or renewing leases ; 
‘and the benefit of which he had well experienced by the rising 
‘ of prices of corn even in his remembrance.’ However true this 
may be, yet it seems impossible that a protection against the rise 
of prices should have been the main inducement to the statute. 
It must be remembered that the restraining statutes had already 
limited college leases to three lives, or twenty-one years: the 
colleges would of course make their terms. When the leases 
came to be renewed on the dropping in of a life, or at eve 

seventh year, the colleges would be masters of the terms; and if 
that were all, would take care, like any other landlord, to raise 
their rents in proportion to the rise in corn. To compel them 
by act of Parliament to do inadequately what they would have 
done much more completely for their own sakes, was hardly 
worth an effort of solemn legislation, or the overflowing gratitude 
of contemporary scholars. With reference simply to the pro- 
bable rise of prices, the ‘many “ were quite right” who could not 
‘ conceive how this could be at all profitable to the colleges.’ 
The statute, however, tells its own story, both in its preamble 
(the window that gives light to a legislator’s meaning) and in its 
enactments. By its preamble, it professes to have a regard to 
* the better maintenance of learning, and the better relief of scho- 
‘lars.’ ‘This object the enactment executes, by making a spe- 
cific fund, securing its growth, and declaring the use to which 
this specific fund is to be dedicated. One-third of the old rent, 
as then paid, was to be reserved on every renewal in wheat or 
malt, (or at the market price of it, at the yearly option of the 
lessee ;) and on calculating the quantity of wheat or malt so to 
be reserved at every renewal, the prices were to be assumed at 
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the nominal rate of six shillings and eightpence a-quarter, wheat, 
and five shillings a-quarter, malt, or under. It is clear that 
this rate was nominal only ; for the average price of a quarter 
of wheat at that very time was about forty shillings ; and the 
35th Elizabeth, c. 7, by fixing the exportation price at twenty 
shillings, shows that wheat at twenty shillings was a drug. The 
first intention of the statute, therefore, was much more than 
merely a corn-rent. Its first and immediate effect would be this: 
Where thirteen shillings and fourpence continued to be received 
as the two-thirds of the old rent, forty shillings, or three times 
that amount, would be received as the corn-rent, or statute-third. 
Thus far, the principal effect of the statute would be to diminish 
to a certain degree the gross abuse of renewal fines, by which the 
fellows in possession anticipated the means provided for the sub- 
sistence of their successors. The abuses, unavoidably inherent 
in any system which permits a portion even of the future rent to 
be absorbed by the selfishness of fines, were the crying evil of 
those times; and were only limited, not abolished by the statute. 
There can be little doubt of the opinion of Burleigh and Sir T. 
Smith on the amount of the fines of the present day, as well as 
on the use which they are put to. Archbishop Whitgift writes, 
when Master of Pembroke Hall, ‘ The mastership is but L.4 the 
* year, and 18d. in the week for commons. My lecture is the 
‘ whole stay of my living.’ Sir G. Paule, his biographer, in- 
forms us, that, when Master of Trinity, * he usually dined and 
* supped in the common hall, as well to have a watchful eye over 
* the scholars, and to keep them in a mannerly and awful obe- 
‘ dience, as by his example to teach them to be contented with 
* ascholarlike college diet.’ He left the university for the diocese 
of Worcester the year after the date of the statute. 

The chief and most important object of this celebrated enactment 
—that which constitutes its great value as a principle and a prece- 
dent—-still remains to be brought to view, and recovered from the 
oblivion into which it has been allowed to fall. From the instant 
that it came into operation, its statute-third would at once form 
(exclusive of the fines) three-fourths of the whole college rental. 
As the corn rent must keep up with the price of corn it has since 
been a great deal more. The governors of establishments are 
apt to determine every pecuniary question in their own favour, to 
the disadvantage of the inferior members ; and sometimes at the 
expense of the very object of the institution. The framers of 
the act seem to have been afraid of the fellows’ dividends. It 
therefore goes on to declare that this statute-third (whether 
raised in corn or money) shall be appropriated to, and expended 
to the use of the relief of the commons and diet of the said 
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colleges ; and by no fraud let or sold away from the profit of 
the said colleges, and the use aforesaid, on pain of deprivation 
of the governor, od of all other thereunto consenting. Strype 
calls it ‘a seasonable act of Parliament for increasing the com- 
‘mons of the colleges ;’ and adds, ‘that the benefit is hereb 
doubled, to the great relief of the company of students ; the benefit 
whereof may arise to the increase of more than L.12, 000 per 
annum in both universities.’ In answer to a complaint of the 
students, (4 Strype, 337,) the authorities of Christ Church, in 
1595, make a minute statement of their income and expenditure, 
affirming that the Dean and Chapter, in whose time provision 
of corn did first come, have given them all the improvements 
of rent-corn by statute, wherein, of right, they have a portion.’ 
‘They propose, as a remedy to temporary impove rishment, a reason- 
able stent of bread, yielding to every one of the King’s founda- 
tion but twelve pence yearly, and to all others a like proportion ; ; 
and * to bring them to the old usual rate of being four in a mess, 
* their commons being, in a manner, doubled over that it was.’ 
We have not time to dwell at present upon all that is implied by 
Strype’s expression, ‘ the company of students,’ as distinguished 
from the scholars. Without desiring to act on the letter of Holt’s 
judgment, (that our colleges were meant to be charity schools of 
a better order,) it is plain that their actual constitution is as 
much out of accordance with the notions of our ancestors, as the 
late conduct of the Cambridge caput in throwing out the placet 
for the admission of dissenters to our universities, is a sally of mo- 
nastic indiscretion, far too intolerant and intolerable for our own. 
If the English Legislature has always interfered reluctantly 
and cautiously, with ‘either the property or the policy of our 
great domestic establishments, this has certainly not arisen from 
any superstitious mystification concerning its right in lawful 
sovereignty and plenary discretion. The distinction between 
private and public corporations, though adopted judicially for 
certain purposes, has never reached as high as Parliament; nor 
been mentioned by way of limit, on its just authority, as the re- 
presentative of the will and wisdom of the nation. “Lord Hard- 
wicke, even speaking as judge, and not as legislator, sensibly 
observed, that it is almost impossible to say what charities are 
public and what are private in their nature. * The charter of the 
* Crown cannot make a charity more or less public, but only 
‘ more permanent than it would otherwise be, but it is the exten- 
‘ siveness which will constitute a public one.’ The proper corol- 
lary to this is—that, since what is most permanent is most exten- 
sive, nothing ought to be construed to be so public as that which 
is meant to Tast for ever. It is evident, from the admitted dis- 
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tinction between prospective and retrospective legislation, that 
bodies claiming perpetuity stand quite apart from the ordinary 
rules concerning private property and vested rights. In the case 
of individuals, the shortness of human life enables prospective 
legislation to respect the vested interests of individuals, and at 
the same time to answer all the purposes of a progressive society. 
But the two conditions cannot be reconciled in the case of a cor- 
porate body, on which time is not suffered to produce its natural 
effect. ‘There is an end to the distinction between retrospective 
and prospective, when the present and the future are bound up 
into one stationary being ; and where time is reduced to a single 
point by a supposed perpetual existence. Individuals get wiser 
as they get older. The son abandons his father’s prejudices, and 
takes up the views and feelings of the age to which he belongs. 
But public bodies are, of necessity, like the idols mentioned by 
the Psalmist. They see with the eyes of their sheriff, they speak 
by the mouth of their recorder, and know nothing beyond the 
date and contents of their charter and their statutes. Their walls 
might be as well expected as their statutes to do without repair 
from modern hands. ‘That which they cannot do for themselves, 
the Legislature must do for them. 

Our American cousins have inherited from our law books the 
untoward distinction of public and private Corporations. They 
are likely to find it in the course of time, in the case of their 
older private Corporations, no slight embarrassment ; owing to 
the restraints imposed by their constitution upon the federal 
legislature, as well as on the legislatures of the several States. 
Dartmouth College, in New Hampshire, was incorporated by 
charter in 1769. The State Legislature, in 1816, passed certain 
acts to amend the charter, and to enlarge and improve the Col- 
lege. The result of a very able argument, 7 Mr Webster, was 
a declaration by the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
the acts were unconstitutional and invalid. ‘The College was 
consequently restored to its former condition. Practically speak- 
ing, the necessity of waiting till the American people are assem- 
bled in convention, before useless endowments can be abolished, 
or imperfect ones revised, does not present the American consti- 
tution in a very reasonable point of view. We trust that Mr 
Webster’s confirmation of the necessity, by quotations from Madi- 
son, and from a former decision of the court, is put in, more as 
an advocate for the purpose of his argument, than as a states- 
man agreeing in the fact. ‘ Whatever respect might have been 
‘ felt for the state sovereignties, it is not to be disguised that the 
‘ framers of the constitution viewed, with some apprehension, the 
* violent acts which might grow out of the feelings of the moment. 
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‘ The beer people of America are weary of the fluctuating polic 
which has directed the public councils. They have seen wit 
regret and with indignation, that sudden changes, and legisla- 
tive interferences in cases affecting personal rights, become jobs 
in the hands of enterprising and influential speculators, and 
snares to the more industrious and less informed part of the 
community. ‘They have seen, too, that one legislative inter- 
ference is but the link of a long chain of repetitions + every sub- 
sequent interference being naturally produced by the effects of 
the preceding. We should be sorry to believe that legislation 

requires to be watched, and controlled, and impeded, by more 

checks in the Houses of Assembly in America, than are found 
elsewhere to be sufficient. It has been truly said, that in these, 
and indeed in most matters, there may be easily too much jealousy 
to have much sense. It ought to be no hissed danger to 
warrant the losses and delays “and confusions unavoidably conse- 
quent on such extraordinary precautions. Chancellor Kent, in 
his Commentaries, and Mr Cooper, President of South Carolina 
College, in his Lectures on Political Economy, both agree that 
the rage for incorporating private companies prevails in America 
to an improvident and mischievous extent. The one asserts, 
that the demand for these acts of incorporation is continually in- 
creasing, and that their mighty mass of charters already occupies 
far the larger = of the statute law. ‘The other affirms, * Ge- 


*nerally in this country it has glutted itself by incorporating 
‘ 


banking companies, insurance companies, canal a and 


manufacturing companies of various descriptions. All these are 
increasing daily the list of public nuisances. The object of the 
companies apparently is, first, to obtain large profits by exclu- 
sive privilege and monopoly ; secondly, to be licensed to run in 
debt to an indefinite extent, under a limited liability of pay- 
ment—a mode of swindling quite common and honourable in 
these United States. A company may (as often has been done) 
divide their principal as a dividend of annual profits, and then 
sell out to unsuspecting purchasers.’ In these recent acts of 
incorporation for private purposes, the legislature has seen the 
wisdom of reserving to itself, as part of the contract, the power 
of altering or repealing the charters. It thus obtains the unlimited 
control over them which every legislature ought to possess. This 
writer’s own evidence, and Mr C ooper’s, prevents us from sharing 
his apparent regret over the abrogation which is thus obtained of 
what it is an Americanism to call ‘the great and salutary provi- 

‘ sions of the constitution of the United States.’ 

There can be no such thing as a perpetual private institution, 
properly so called. Its immortality makes it public. The ex- 
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pectation of the interested party is that on which the whole prin- 
ciple of private property rests. It dies with the party; that is, 
with the generation brought up to calculate and depend on it. 
But when a Corporation occupies the ground with its indefinite 
existence, it carries us at once beyond the sphere of any and 
every expectation. In this case, moreover, as successive genera- 
tions come upon the stage of life, they find a portion of the com- 
mon fund withdrawn from the common purposes of society, and 
locked up for ever. Subject to a respectful abstinence from the 
interests of the existing members, they are surely authorized to 
determine on the continued reasonableness of so violent an 
appropriation. To call a charity private, because its object 
has been selected, and its funds derived from a private person, 
is an unfortunate misnomer. Coke and Holt may make it law, 
(common law, if they please, ) but can never make it reason. 
A testator can be scarcely in his grave, before occasions must 
be frequently arising, in which his particular intentions will 
have become so far impracticable, that an approximation to 
them can only be reached by conjectures about what he may 
be supposed to have generally intended. These immediately 
transport us into a labyrinth of uncertainty and of refine- 
ment, the clue of which is more than the 43d of Elizabeth 
had to give—though that is the probable origin of the Chancery 
jurisdiction in charitable uses. The appearances of similarity, 
which an equity lawyer so willingly embraces, when on this 
adventure, have often hardly the shape and consistency of a 
cloud. The notion of deliv ering up the nineteenth century, 
bound and manacled, to the ignorance of the middle ages, is pre- 
eminently absurd. If we have any right to legislate at all upon 
these establishments at the present day, it is worse than solemn 
trifling to preface our legislation by antiquarian discussions. The 
earth is for the living, not the dead. What have we to do with 
tapers, monks, and the Aristotelian worship—with the probable 
predilections of the wealthy warden of a guild—or with the motives 
by which an archite ctural abbot, or literary chaplain, may have 
worked on the liberality of the Countesses of Richmond and 
of De Clare? A nation must take higher ground than this, 
and more comprehensive views. Besides, it is only attempting 
what it is impossible to perform. No institution of charity or 
of learning can, at the close of five hundred years, fulfil the 
intentions, and represent the opinions which prevailed when 
its corner stone was laid. It is idle to imagine, that the pro- 
per removal or mitigation of this difficulty is to be found in 
giving more extensive powers of visitation to the heir of the 
family, or to the successor in a Bishopric. Is there a single 
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instance worth mentioning on record, among the thousand anoma- 
lies, deviations, and corruptions of our system, where the heir of 
the founder has had the piety to interpose? The Bishops of 
Lincoln and of Ely, as the respective diocesans of Oxford and of 
Cambridge, are the most frequent visitors of the colleges in their 
respective Universities. Is there a founder who would have 
chosen to be represented by a Tomline and a Sparkes? or who 
would have committed his lamb to their generous example and pa- 
rental visits? Weare sick of hearing of the fraud of disappointing 
the pious intentions of antiquity. The hypocrisy of such language, 
on the part of those who use it most, is generally at least equal to 
its folly. It certainly requires no little assurance to appeal to 
an argument, the pith and marrow of which are in contradiction 
to the practice of all ages. But more than that—an argument, 
the first fruits of which (if they are arguing honestly what they 
believe and feel) must be to reinstate the Church of Rome 
in its original possessions. ‘The opinions and sympathies of our 
ancestors are by this time pulverised more completely than their 
bones. We cannot move a step without walking over and tread- 
ing under foot feelings a hundred times dearer to them than the 
dust and ashes consecrated in their tombs. Sapient senior fellows, 
and many sleek incumbents, talk of shocking a founder, of de- 
feating his design, and of breaking faith with him, by holding out 
false inducements, under the promise of a perpetuity about to be 
endangered. ‘This, too, after the Reformation! What, we 
should like to know, could surprise a founder half so much, as to 
find that the real representatives of his religious sentiments could 
no longer minister at the altar which he had dedicated, or be 
received as members of the College which he had endowed ; nay, 
that an abjuration of his faith was become the very condition of 
partaking of his bounty. We do not complain of this. It is the 
necessary consequence of an individual seeking to undertake, after 
his death, the regulation of objects which the public interest ought 
to overrule. But we complain of those, who, although the whole 
question in these cases can only be a question of degree, are 
straining at gnats, when the camel has been swallowed, and deglu- 
tinated, and digested, whole. 

Our latter observations have been principally addressed to those 
institutions which at present are treated as private, by the English 
law. About the public, at least so far as they consider themselves 
public, (for they set up somewhat amphibious claims, ) there is less 
dispute. The interposition of the legislature, in the construction 
and regulation of municipal corporations, is so much a natural 
incident of internal government, that it is not the assumption of 
it, but the degree to which it has been neglected, which is really 
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our reproach. A more creditable instance of legislation might be 
found than that of the Test and Corporation Acts. However, it 
answers our purpose as well as a better. Especially since our 
object in referring to them is not so much on their own account, 
as for the sake ot the judgments delivered in 1762, in the cele- 
brated case of Evans and the Chamberlain of London. The 
bigotted intimations which Lord Eldon delighted, during his 
judicial dictatorship, to throw out against Unitarian dissenters, 
will not, it is to be hoped, deprive us at the present day of the 
beautiful commentaries on the ‘Toleration Act, judicially pronoun- 
ced on that occasion. ‘The course pursued by the legislature on 
passing the ‘Test and Corporation Acts went upon a presumed 
necessity : Of this necessity the legislature was the proper, and, 
indeed, the only judge. ‘The method taken was sufficiently sum- 
mary. ‘That it should have been all in vain, and that they should 
be so soon at open war with all the corporations in the kingdom, 
is conclusive against the Stuarts. Justice Wilmot observes, that, 
looking to former dangers, the legislature ‘ thought it necessary 
* to regulate the corporations in an arbitrary way, by removing 
some officers, and placing others in their room who were better 
affected, and also by providing officers for the future. The 
* method was, by vesting a power in commissioners to turn out 
whom they pleased, and place others in their offices. When 
that commission expired, they did not then choose to rest upon 
oaths and declarations ; but measured the fitness of men by the 
antecedent religious habit; and made the having received the 
sacrament, according to the rites of the Church of England, the 
criterion by which that fitness was to be determined.’ In an- 
swer to the argument, that all corporations have a right to the 
service of their members, Justice Foster replies :—* All corpora- 
* tions, under proper limitations, certainly have this right. But 
* still it is a right subject to the control of the legislature. And, 
‘ in matters of election, they must submit to such regulations as 
‘ the State shall think fit to make.’ A matter of election was the 
ease before the court. But, equally in every other matter, the 
legislature, honestly acting for the public welfare, is lawfully and 
morally supreme. 

If there ever was a statesman disposed to deify Prescription, 
and place it on the throne of Reason, it was Burke. He gave its 
full value to the difference between institutions which you might 
not originally have created, and those which, when they once 
have struck their roots wide, you should not destroy. He saw 
(ne man better) the advantage of having a power ready to your 
hand, such as no government can create, whether it was in men, or 
in revenues set apart, with a publie direction already given to 
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them. ‘There is no comparison more powerful and contemptuous 
than his comparison between the probable services of hereditary 
proprietors, and of men entitled by corporate succession to estates, 
descending otherwise than by inheritance, and held by the tenure 
of certain duties more or less specifically impressed. Neverthe- 
less, though he was thus formed by nature and by habit, and at a 
time when he was almost maddened by the confiscations and the 
crimes of revolutionary France, he remembered the just distine- 
tions of political truth, and the philosophy of his calmer days, 
‘ In a question of reformation, I always consider corporate bodies, 
‘ whether sole or consisting of many, to be much more susceptible 
of a public direction by the power of the state, in the use of 
their property, and in the regulation of modes and habits of life 
in their members, than private citizens ever can be, or perhaps 
ought to be; and this seems to me a very material consideration 
‘ for those who undertake any thing which merits the name of a 
* politic enterprise.’ (Jteflections on the Revolution in France.) 
‘Thus much concerning corporate property. Long before, during 
the discussions upon Fox’s India Bill he had laid down, in the 
strongest terms, the law of common sense, with regard to the 
political powers which have been granted by charters to public 
bodies. The argument applies equally to every power or privi- 
lege whatever. ¢ All political power which is set over men, and 
all privilege claimed or exercised in exclusion of them, being 
wholly artificial, and for so much a derogation from the natural 
equality of mankind at large, ought to be some way or other 
exercised ultimately for their benefit. If this is true with regard 
to every species of political dominion, and every description of 
commercial privilege, none of which can be original self-derived 
rights, or grants for the mere private benefit of the holders, then 
such rights, or privileges, or whatever else you choose to call 
them, are all in the strictest sense a ¢rust ; and it is of the very 
essence of every trust, to be rendered accountable; and even 
totally te cease, when it substantially varies from the purposes 
for which alone it could have a lawful existence. This I con- 
ceive to be true of trusts of power vested in the highest hands, 
and of such as seem to hold of no human creature. But about 
the application of this principle to subordinate derivative trusts, 
I do not see how a controversy can be maintained. ‘To whom, 
then, would I make the East India Company accountable ? 
Why, to Parliament, to be sure; to Parliament, from whom 
their trust was derived ; to Parliament, which alone is eapable 
of comprehending the magnitude of its object, and its abuse; and 
alone capable of an effectual legislative remedy. The very char- 
ter which is held out to exclude Parliament from correcting mal- 
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‘ versation, with regard to the high trust vested in the company, 
‘ is the very thing which at once gives a title and imposes a duty 
‘on us to interfere with effect, wherever power and authority 
‘ originating from ourselves are perverted from their purposes, and 
‘become instruments of wrong and violence.’ 

It would be indeed a strange contradiction—that the incidental 
misconduct of the officers of a corporation, in some single year, 
should be the grounds of entire dissolution, to be adjudicated in a 
court of law; and yet that a permanent unsuitableness, or imper- 
fection in the object, or management of such institutions, should 
not be the proper subject of enquiry, and of remedy, in the public 
councils of the State. 

The Quo Warrantos of Charles II. brought even the judicial 
control of corporations for a time into suspicion. The atrocious 
injustice of the French Assembly towards churchmen and church 
property, not only revolted Abbé Sie "yes, the ablest advocate 
for their reform, but has made all honest men a little tender 
even of legislative interference. ‘These reactions are the pro- 
per defence against, and the proper punishment of, injustice. 
But we must school our feelings. One alarm has long subsi- 
ded; it is time to correct the other. On the supposition that 
corporations, municipal and commercial, and that endowed hos- 
pitals, colleges, and schools are to subsist, Quo Warrantos and 
Mandamuses will occasionally be wanted in our Courts of Jus- 
tice : the chances and changes of human life, and the first prin- 
ciples of society, require something more. It is necessary 
that a comprehensive and peremptory jurisdiction should super- 
intend the whole. This the English constitution places in Par- 
liament itself. Nobody, or nobody worth noticing, disputes that 
Municipal Corporations ought to be continued in some shape or 
other. With respect to most of the other cases, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. Declaimers against them were sure to 
swarm. But objections, countenanced by Turgot and Dr Adam 
Smith, are entitled to the most respectful consideration. 

Turgot’s arguments consist of a plausible appeal to facts. 
Look at establishments. The express intent of some of them 
was to perpetuate prejudices and superstitions, w hich, though the 
favourites of former ages, must always have been alow “if not 
pernicious. Turn to others. The *y were probably suited to the 
times in which they were created ; but they have long since been 
a waste of the resources employed in them, and have proved 
serious obstacles to improvement. Taking the most favourable 
view possible, and assuming the objects contemplated by the 
founders to be objects of permanent utility, yet another objec- 
tion is behind. ‘There is such an irresistible tendency to mis- 
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management in endowments, that it is impossible to preserve 
them from abuse in their application and detail. This is the 
substance of the statement made by 'Turgot. On any hypothe- 
sis, a small part of it—on the hypothesis of irresponsibility and 
privacy, the whole of it—is true, notoriously true. What then ? 
It is said, put an end to endowments altogether. But where is 
the wisdom of thus flying to extremes? If the only alternative 
were absolute destruction or unreformed existence, we admit 
that the necessity would be made out. But why not take a 
middle course? If objects, originally impolitic, have been in- 
cautiously patronised—if the policy of former days has become 
inapplicable at present—if unwise rules of judicial construction 
have led to mischievous consequences—if abuses, by means of 
interested or indolent parties, have insensibly crept in—let the 
legislature do its duty by the actual generation. It may be sure 
of our contemporary gratitude ; and if he is at all worth thinking 
about, of the gratitude of the old gentleman who is mouldering 
in his grave. Man, and for ever, is too bold an antithesis, to 
mean more, than that, though the individual perishes, the race 
endures. Our thoughts will not perish with us as long as they 
are worth preserving. Nor ought we to wish to save an atom 
more of them than can be continuously identified with the in- 
terests and opinions of our fellow-creatures. Shorten not the arm 
of the generation in possession over its own affairs, and every one 
of ‘Turgot’s objections is removed. 

The objection of Smith takes broader ground. Ue applies 
the principle of supply and demand (so conclusive in the facts 
with which the science of Political Economy is concerned) to 
our moral and intellectual nature. Wherefore, it is said, give 
bounties in the shape of endowments, and so pay beforehand 
for a thing, which, if it is worth having, will pay itself? The 
principle proscribes private, as well as state endowments; and 
even the help of voluntary subscription, as either superfluous, or 
false encouragements. How wofully far this is from being a correct 
picture of the appetence of mankind for moral, and religious, and 
scientific truths, is, alas! a matter of daily and melancholy expe- 
rience. Every body is agreed that it is one of our first duties—but 
those who are best entitled to speak, are well aware, it is also 
one of our greatest difficulties—to create and accelerate this demand. 
The question is a question of fact, concerning human nature. 
May these things be left to find their level? or, unless a supply 
is forced, so as to be beforehand with the demand, is it not too 
probable that there will be no demand at all? On this point, Dr 
Chalmers, in his very able, and not sufficiently known Tract upon 
Endowments, appears to have left nothing essential to be added. 
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Asingle exception, admitted upon principle, is fatal to the axiom 
on which Dr Smith has grounded his proposition. He has himself 
tendered in this exception, by requiring that Schools should be 
provided for the lower orders. To recommend that food for the 
Mind should be thus supplied them, and to insist that they may 
be trusted to procure food for the Body for themselves, is to con- 
cede at once the true distinction between the two cases. But the 
distinction is not peculiar to the lower orders, and to elementary 
learning. The rich are quite as averse as the poor to listen to, or 
to remunerate their instructors. Ask of the booksellers the market 
price of science. Ascending upwards, subjects of the mightiest 
import to nations and to mankind, would never remunerate their 
cultivators with bread and cheese. France and Germany, where 
literature is a great deal thought of, and riches very little, are quite 
aware of this. Men like Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and Locke, 
if left to the profit they could make as tradesmen by the sale of 
knowledge, would scarcely get the wages of an expert mechanic. 
It is a fact which experiments enough have verified—no thanks 
to us—that knowledge has a reward of its own incommensurate 
with money. ‘There is another claim, arising out of the present 
state of our law on Patents, and Copyright; by which we rob 
aes of its own creations. What it is proposed to pay back, 

y way of endowments, to the common fund, is a small and par- 
tial compensation. Most of the benefit returns upon ourselves. 
It is, however, not the less gratefully accepted ; for it is the nature 
of genius to be generous, and to feel, not only that colleagues and 
successors, but that all mankind is kin. 

Once subjected to the superintendence and revision of succeed- 
ing times, foundations may do incalculable good. They take, on 
one hand, a wider and more comprehensive view of the wants of 
society, than come within the compass of the means of individuals. 
On the other, they perform, with less burden, and less invidious- 
ness, and yet with greater certainty and effect, one of the noblest 
offices of an enlightened government. The charge of national 
education in every rank forms at present a large item of the na- 
tional expenditure of France and Russia. In the absence of 
endowments the cost has to be defrayed by direct taxation. We 
are succeeding in Ireland in getting the long alienated sects into 
the same school-room. Our Universities must become as wise. 
The tolerant establishments of the continent, as for instance Bonn 
and Paris, show us Protestant and Catholic Professors, with pu- 
pils of every colour of dissent, drawing usefully and amicably 
together. A learned Jew was, and probably still is, the official 
secretary of the most important department connected with edu- 
ceationin Holland. Notwithstanding the paradoxical remonstrances 
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of flighty genius personified in the character of * Randolph of 
‘ Roanoke,’ America will soon have no competitor in one species of 
endowment. Her system of schools will be co-extensive with her 
territory, and portioned upon the boundless acres of her national 
domain. One of the last and most earnest acts of the popular 
patriotism of Jefferson was the foundation and the patronage of 
the College of Virginia, in honourable rivalry with the colleges 
of the Northern States. If we consider the matter wisely, there- 
fore, what some people have been inconsiderate enough to think 
a grievance is a real and enviable advantage. Notwithstanding 
the monastic revolution, wickedly consummated by Henry VIIL., 
we are national possessors of the amplest endowments in Europe. 
They only want to be judiciously reformed, and regulated, to ane 
swer every object that Christian philanthropy can require. They 
are asplendid inheritance, which it would be criminal any longer 
to misuse, but which madness only would throw away. 

Under the directions of the late administration, a Commission 
was issued to enquire into and report upon the state of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland. There is infinitely more reason that a 
similar Commission should be directed, by the present govern- 
ment, to enquire into, and report upon, the Universities of Eng- 
land. Their most intelligent members are aware of the neces- 
sity. Should a Commission be appointed, we hope its enquiries 
will be guided by a thorough knowledge of the subject, and by a 
philosophy at once large and liberal ; and that it will not, like 
the well-meaning Commission alluded to, overlook great and 
practicable improvements in the academical distribution of the 
Sciences, as the groundwork of teaching, and limit its views to 
minute interferences and arbitrary regulations, calculated to damp 
the ardour, if not to disgust those on whose judgment and exer- 
tions the whole efficiency of the system is essentially dependent. 
The entire body of the English people, especially the higher and 
middle classes, have the deepest interest in the welfare of their 
Universities. The recent discourse of Professor Sedgwick on the 
* Studies of the University,’ shows that Cambridge, at least, is 
ready * to warm the nations with redoubled ray ;’—that (while 
she has been of late so nobly enlarging her material foundations, 
and counting anew her towers) her favourite children—sons of the 
prophets—have inherited a portion also of a still better spirit ;— 
that they are striving to make her ‘ all glorious within ;’—that 
they are conscious of her capacities, and are exulting in the 
weight and the glory of her calling—knowing and affirming, that 
they are dedicated, by their station, to the high office of deepen- 
ing the foundations of all knowledge, and scattering abroad the 
blessings of every truth. Writings of this kind are declarations 
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of trust certified by worthy and honourable trustees. A short 
commentary on the Univ ersity Calendar will tell us the persons 
who are discharging these i important duties ; and may thus afford 
a presumption of the extent of the breach of trust, and of the 
numbers implicated in it. Many of the public have been hitherto 
but imperfectly aware of the wheat which j is treasured in these 
granaries of science. They will know it, value it, and profit by 
it the more, when the chaff—that chaff which has so long hidden 
and overlaid it—is blown away. 





Art. XI.— The Church of England versus the Holy Scriptures. 
An Address, with some additions, delivered by J. ¥. Wixxs, at 
the Great Hall of the New Rooms, Wellington Street, Leices- 
ter, August 8, 1833. Leicester: 1833. 


T" is a curious, but it is also an important enquiry, at the pre- 
sent moment, to what is owing the great unpopularity of the 
Established Church in E ngland; and the desire which appears so 
generally to prevail, that it should be thoroughly reformed ; and 
not merely cleared of its impurities, —for its best friends must wish 
to see this effected,—but that it should be shorn of its splendour 
and stript of its chiefest privileges. We premise, that for the 
present we are not about to moot the question of an Establish- 
ment ; we shall assume that there is to be a Church in England 
as well as among ourselves, endowed and protected by the State ; 
and in tracing the causes of the prevailing dislike towards the 
English Church, we shall speak only of those classes who ap- 
prove ofan Establishment. Yet, among them, the disfavour to the 
one now existing among our Southern neighbours, is, at this 
moment, extreme. ‘To what shall we ascribe it ? 
The first solution that occurs is Tithe ; and undoubtedly this is 
a sore evil, greatly aggravating all else that the flock have to 
complain of; yet it is clearly not the only, or even the principal 
cause of the hatred of which we are speaking. The pressure of 
tithe was much more severely felt when agriculture was in a state 
of rapid progress, and c: ipital was largely investing, in breaking 
up new land, and improving the old enclosures. Then it was that 
the parson who spent not a farthing, came in for his share of the 
gross produce, and sometimes carried away two-thirds, and even 
three-fourths and more, of the whole profit of the spirited im- 
prover. Besides, the Church is not more hated among farmers 
and landlords, than in the towns and cities, where tithe is hardly 
known but by name; and there is a general impression among 
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those connected with the land, even if they be not churchmen, 
that they, or their predecessors, only bought a part of the land,— 
the portion of the Church or the lay impropriator remaining un- 
affected by the bargain ; and that, consequently, were the Church 
extinguished to-morrow, the tithe would belong not to the land- 
owner, but to the State. This manifest dictate of reason and 
common sense is, we will venture to say, disregarded nowhere 
but in Ireland; and even there, they do not venture openly to 
disown their belief of it, however plainly their wishes may pene- 
trate through all disguises. 

It may next be supposed that the progress of Dissent is the cause 
of the disfavour in which the Church is holden. But if that were 
so, whence comes it that the repeal of all Tests, and the admis- 
sion of sectaries within the pale of the constitution, whether they 
be Catholic or Protestant, has not mitigated the aversion, but 
that, on the contrary, the Establishment has become much more 
odious in the eyes of the people, since the great grievances of non- 
conformists have been removed ? 

Without searching about further for the solution of our diffi- 
culty, we believe it may be found, not in any one but in several 
circumstances, not essentially inherent in the frame of the Esta- 
blishment, but accidental, and as it were personal; and which, 
having begotten the dislike, are, as always happens in such cases, 
exceedingly aided in their operation by the more fundamental 
matters of Tithe and Dissent. 

At the very head of the list we are disposed to place the un- 
happy determination of the Established Clergy, on all occasions, 
and in every way, to set themselves in opposition against the 
liberal and enlightened spirit of the age. They, generally speak- 
ing, seem to value themselves on nothing so much as their deter- 
mined resistance of all improvement, and their steady patronage 
of every existing abuse. Their implacable hostility to all the late 
reforms, beginning with the Bill, has been notorious and univer- 
sal. ‘They most unwisely made common cause with the rotten 
and convicted system; they avowedly connected the interests 
of the Establishment with the condemned Boroughs; and they 
taught men to believe that the guardians of the Church consi- 
dered it as impossible that She and Improvement could exist 
together. Then, said the people, if it must be so, we are for im- 
provement. ‘They identified their Church with all corruption— 
with every kind of public grievance,—by proclaiming that who- 
ever defended reform attacked the Hierarchy. Then, said the 
people, we are at war with corruption; our grievances we are 
resolved to shake off; and, if it must be so, we are against the 


Church which you identify with all we abhor. 
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But it is not merely speculatively, or as a body, that the clergy 
have thus alienated the people from them and theirs. Their in- 
dividual demeanour has been productive, if possible, of still 
greater irritation. Wherever men turned their eyes, they beheld 
active preachers of slavish maxims,—busy doers of hateful work. 
The oppressor of the district always numbered parsons among 
his more bustling agents ; the popular candidate was sure to meet 
with nine-tenths of the clerical votes enrolled against him; and 
among his most unscrupulous adversaries, reverend canvassers, 
and reverend scribes; while the offences of bitterness in social 
intercourse, and evil speaking, and encouragement of other men’s 
slanders, were shared in a very ample proportion by the clerical 
with the lay members of the illiberal party.* 

Few things have contributed more to the result of which we 
are discoursing, than the number of clergymen who have been so 
unwise as to become acting Magistrates. Where no laymen are 
resident, it may be necessary that parsons should be justices ; but 
nothing has a more direct tendency to excite hatred and contempt 
both towards the men and towards their sacred office. It is also 
certain, that they have not generally shown such discretion, tem- 
per, and forbearance, in exercising magisterial functions, as might 
either have been expected or desired from men in their station. 
A shortsighted wish to increase the power of the Church, and 
thus provide for her security, has, with many worthy men, proved 
a reason for qualifying: the effect has been exactly the reverse. 
Searce any thing has more conduced to the discredit of the order 
and the damage of the Establishment. But many parsons of a 
very different description, from mere desire of rendering them- 
selves useful to a patron, and showing the extent of their sub- 





* The fact is understood to be beyond all dispute, that the Papers on 
the Tory side in politics, which notoriously drive a constant traffic of pri- 
vate slander, number among their chief supporters the clergy of the 
High Church party all over the country. This has, no doubt, hastened 
the crisis now approaching. The Spanish proverb, somewhat ungallant, 
as well as irreverent, affirms that women, equally with priests, are to be 
traced in the mischiefs which happen in the world. So we understand 
that some of the fashionable and political ladies of the day have been 
great encouragers of the shameful publications referred to. Mere com- 
mon discussion, be it ever so sharp, will not suit their appetites, the edge 
of which is sharper still. Next to the demand which they and their 
reverend abettors afford for the base article, there is no more eager 
class of readers, we are told, than their waiting-women, and the mil- 
liners of both sexes. Here, happily, our clergy meddle not with such 
things ; and we are not rich in ladies’ maids, and have, we believe, no 
men-milliners at all, 
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serviency, to ground a claim for preferment, have thrust them- 
selves forward, and crawled upon the bench ; where those patrons, 
with the words ‘ our sacred Establishment’ upon their lips, have 
been glad enough to obtain such aid in the prosecution of their 
local policy—careless if the conduct of its ministers shook the 
very altars themselves to the ground. 

It is painful to reflect that the higher classes of the clergy 
have, for the most part, shown any thing rather than a disposi- 
tion to conciliate the public feelings towards the body ; alienated 
as that feeling was by the demeanour of so many among their 
subordinate brethren. The deplorable mistakes committed by 
the Bishops in the question of the Reform Bill, and on one or two 
merely party questions, is fresh in the recollection of all. A 
rooted opinion has hence prevailed, that the Bishops are hostile 
to the Reforming Government, and desirous, as far as in them 
lies, of restoring the Tory reign, so hateful to the people. That 
some Prelates, and those among the most distinguished, not only 
of their own order, but of any in the State, for talents, and learn- 
ing, and worth, have stood forward as able and judicious sup- 
porters of all wholesome reforms, is true ; but, important as have 
been their services to the Church, of which they are at once the 
ornaments and the pillars, the public eye is fixed upon the general 
character and conduct of the body; and the opinions of men 
(which alone we now speak of) are formed upon the rule, and not 
upon the exceptions. 

It should really seem as if some fatality hung over this ancient, 
learned, and tolerant Establishment, and, in despite of all its 
claims to the love and respect of its children, devoted it to 
trial, if not to destruction. There came, after severe shocks— 
after much hatred from the faults and follies of its members— 
many perils from the sinister aspect of the times—there came, as 
it were providentially, a momentary reaction in its favour. The 
absurd exaggerations of its wealth had been for a season credited, 
because of the unblushing confidence with which they were pro- 
mulgated by designing, among ignorant men. The falsehood of 
these tales was exposed by making public the true statement of 
its revenues; and the former animosity towards it was succeeded 
by a calm, or rather by a kind of favourable feeling. That pre- 
cious moment should have been seized for proposing the commu- 
tation of tithes, the extinction of church-rates, the abolition of 
non-residence and pluralities, and the relief of Dissenters from all 
their remaining disabilities. Or, if even one of these necessary 
measures had then been brought forward with the hearty concur- 
rence of the Hierarchy itself, nobody can tell how far the errors 
of churchmen,—their enmity to improvement, their evil courses in 
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political conflicts, their active and often profligate encouragement 
of slander,—might have been forgotten, and the path once more 
made smooth for a reconcilement with the people. But far from 
any such thing entering their thoughts ; this was the very mo- 
ment chosen by them for exasperating the community bey ond any 
anger or irritation that had ever been excited before. ‘The year 
allowed by a late act, within which claims of tithe might be made 
so as to avoid the operation of the limitation enacted, was about 
to expire; and hundreds of suits were immediately instituted all 
over the country, in order to keep alive those obsolete claims for 
ever. The pretence under which this was done, all men seemed 
to think flimsy. But undoubtedly the parsons had this to urge 
in their defence: if they took no steps, they abandoned the right, 
such as it was, for ever, and their successors could never try the 
question at all. The payers of tithes, on the other hand, felt 
that no imputation of selfishness, or even of neglect of duty, 
could fairly be cast on any one who abstained from. saving for his 
successors a right which he had never deemed worth exe reising 
for himself; and it can hardly be doubted, that the saving clause in 
the statute was, with some, made a pretence for proceedings which 
had the present incumbent’s good in view, rather than his suc- 
cessors’. However this be, the fact is incontestable, that those 
proceedings ex asperated the country agé 1inst the clergy in an un- 
paralleled degree ; and that the general hatred of Tithe, and Rate, 
and Pluralists, and Political Priests, and whatever else is made the 
ground of attack upon the Establishment, never reached a higher 
pitch of exacerbation, or spread more widely through the commu- 
nity, than of late, and since the temporary calm into which those 
angry feelings had immediately before been lulled. 

The palpable errors, or rather misconduct of individuals, fewer 
in number and more insulated, all conspired to increase the gene- 
ral indignation or disgust ; and though it unavoidably happens, in 
such circumstances, that th things attract notice and produce serious 
effects, which, in an ordinary state of affairs, might have been 
unfelt and passed unobserv ed, yet there seemed “really on this 
occasion to be an infatuation in some persons, driving them on- 
wards to their own ruin and that of the Establishment. Will it 
be credited in after times, that the recess after the last Session 
was the time chosen by one clergyman for claiming from a day- 
labourer tithe of his weekly earnings: by another, for refu- 
sing the right of interment to a dissenter; and by certain digni- 
taries for displaying a somewhat suspicious ze: ul for ex camining 
persons before Institution ? 

We set out with stating, that we approved the necessity, or at 
least the high expediency of an Establishment both in England 
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and in Scotland. Let those who deny this, only explain in 
what way they expect the bulk of the common people to receive 
religious and moral instruction, if all is left to voluntary exer- 
tions. How are those who stand most in need of the control 
of religion to provide pious and faithful ministers of the Word 
of God i ? Can there be a doubt that the chapels of the dissen- 
ters are attended chiefly by persons in easy circumstances ? 
Where are the peasants of the farm- houses and villages to re- 
sort for spiritual comfort and for instruction? Until some scheme 
is promulgated which can ensure a due supply of this essential 
want,—a supply not depending upon the desires or the caprices of 
those who, standing most in need of it, are pretty generally the 
most blind to its value, —we must own that we shall feel an in- 
vincible repugnance to any thing which can shake the Establish- 
ment. With all our Presbyterian prejudices, too, we must ad- 
mit the extraordinary degree i in which the Church of our Southern 
neighbours combines piety and learning with tolerance. Our 
own is simple, no doubt; and it has less of the pride which state 
and wealth engender, and which in some persons, in some por- 
tions of the English Hierarchy, proves revolting enough. It is 
possible, too, that it may have more piety. But we fear that it 
cannot pretend to any thing like equal ‘lee ning.” Were we, 
then, to place ourselves in the situation of E nglishmen, we sus- 
pect that our prayers would be for the safety of the Church, as 





* It has been thought by many, that Presbyterianism is naturally 
intolerant ; and the recent proceedings of our Church Courts, in re- 
lation to the education of the benighted Irish, have been referred to as 
affording a striking example of the inherent narrowness of that scheme. 
These proceedings, undoubtedly, were most discreditable,—a subject of 
joy to the enemies of our Church, and of deep sorrow to her true friends. 
Would that all trace of them could be blotted from her annals! The 
General Assembly was not satistied with opposing the Irish Bill in 
May, 1832, when its principles and tendencies might be pretended to be 
not duly explained ; but, contrary to the advice and to the votes of those 
who had taken the lead on that occasion, it returned to the attack in 
May last, and then actually came to this Resolution,—‘ That the 
‘ General Assembly, being convinced that the on/y sure foundation of 
‘sound morality and useful knowledge, is to be found in the revealed 
‘ Word of God, are of opinion, that no countenance from the Government 
‘ of this realm ought to be bestowed on any system of national education, 
‘ of which instruction in the Holy Scriptures does not form an essential 

part J” 

These words plainly admitted of no construction consistent with any 
principles of toleration; but in order to remove all doubt, it was distinctly 
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far as the conduct of its dignitaries and its ministers would allow 
us to take its part. 

With these sentiments we own that we derive great satisfac- 
tion, from reflecting upon the causes of its unpopularity. They 
are all personal—accidental—removable. We have the same 
ground of hope which the great orator so often urged to the 
Athenians. ‘The peril comes not from the nature of the thing, 
but from the errors or misconduct of the men. The tide may 
yet be turned in favour of the Church, if churchmen will only 
open their eyes to their real situation, and looking their imminent 
dangers in the face, resolve upon the only course by which they 
can escape. They must,—we can use no other word,—they must 
cease to regard all reform as their ruin, and all reformers as their 
natural enemies. ‘They must conform themselves to the spirit of 
the age, or be content to survive their establishment. 

Without any reform, any change in the Church itself, they 
might do much to turn aside the storm,—to extinguish the anger 
that now is kindled against them. We have little doubt that a 
universal resolution neither to act as Justices, nor to take any part 
whatever in Elections of any kind, would do more to reconcile 
the people than almost all the measures which the wisdom of 
Parliament ever devised. And we may, in passing, express our 





asked by those who trembled for the character of the Church, whether 
it was really meant that, if the Catholics should refuse to allow their chil- 
dren to attend any schools where the Bible is taught, they should, on 
this account, be deprived of all public aid in learning to read? and, 
incredible as it may appear, the answer was, that this was truly the 
scope and principle of the resolution! Indeed, the whole opposition to 
the Government scheme, both in its language and its spirit, proceeded 
on the ground, that wherever the ignorance of any portion of the popula- 
tion of the British Empire is so gross that the Sacred Writings are abso- 
lutely rejected, this fact, instead of being the strongest of all reasons for 
communicating instruction at the public expense, is conclusive against 
affording the means of acquiring that elemental knowledge, through 
which alone the arrival at truth can be hoped for. 

Yet it would be unfair to ascribe these humiliating proceedings to 
Presbyterianism. The character of the minority in the Assembly, and 
the unanimous concurrence of our native Dissenters, in the Government 
plan, rescue Presbyterianism from this reproach,—and the result can be 
accounted for without the necessity of supposing that there is any natu- 
ral connexion between Calvinism and intolerance. It was produced by 
the union of that political factiousness which can promote a secular ob- 
ject under a scriptural pretence, with that honest bigotry which, instead 
of being peculiar to one sect, has too often been the attribute and the 
scandal of all. 
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deep regret, that the Reform Bill did not exempt our Scotch 
clergy from one of those causes of dislike, by keeping from them 
the elective franchise. But if (and we quite expect it) they have 
not the common sense and ordinary prudence to take this step 
themselves, and for their own safety ; if they persist in thinking 
that the Church is protected by their exercising secular rights— 
it becomes the Legislature to act upon its better sense of the 
danger, and its more accurate knowledge, that such rights are 
the ruin and not the security of the Church. A peremptory ex- 
clusion of clergymen from all qualifications to act either as 
electors, or as justices in respect of their livings, would be about 
the best thing for the Establishment that could be devised. 

But there are other reforms which the Church could easily 
make in its constitution—reforms which ought to be granted 
even if it were in no jeopardy. As for church-rates, there is no 
occasion to discuss the question—they can only be levied if the 
vestries choose to vote them; so that wherever either the Dis- 
senters predominate, or the church-goers themselves are indis- 
posed, there is no remedy. This state of the law requiring some 
measure to be adopted, in order to preserve the fabric of the 
churches, there can be no doubt that the measure must be such 
as to content the Dissenters: none other can ever be looked at 
in these times, and by the present Parliament. The continuance 
of non-residence and of pluralities is clearly out of the question. 
—That any man should ever more be suffered to hold two livings, 
when either the distance is such as to prevent him doing the 
duties of both, or the value is such, how small soever the dis- 
tance, as to supply the income of two clerks, is now become 
utterly impossible—and this reform will assuredly remove the 
most crying of all the enormities laid to the charge of our neigh- 
bouring Hierarchy.—A plan for extinguishing tithes, upon fair 
and reasonable compensation,—that is upon such a valuation as 
may be in proportion, not to the extreme rights of the Church, 
but to its actual receipts in time past, and with a deduction even 
from that to cover the costs,—and be an equivalent for the vexation 
of the present system,—appears not at all impracticable, and will 
most probably be speedily brought forward.—The relief of Dis- 
senters in what relates to registering, marriage, and burial, is 
another matter, which, happily for the Church, cannot any 
longer be put off; for it will certainly be as good for the Esta- 
ious at the least, as for the sectaries. If it could be post- 
poned, we are aware that every effort would be made by the High- 
Church party to put it aside. One of the Bishops, from whose 
household we should have looked for any thing rather than such 
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a confession, openly avows, that the feeling of the Church is to 
refuse any change whereby the ecclesiastical influence may be 
lessened, or the weight of Dissenters increased, without any regard 
whatever to the subject itself, or to the public interests involved 
in it. The community, therefore, is duly warned what it has 
to expect—and must act for itself. 

We must, however, in passing, remark, that nothing can ex- 
ceed the want of fairness and of common reason, shown by some 
among the sectaries in discussing these questions. Thus, they 
claim the right of burial in the very churchyards which they re- 
fuse the means of supporting. Let there be no rates, say they 
—let churchmen keep up the churchyard—but let us who pay 
nothing towards it have the privilege of burying our dead‘in it. 
Except among Irish landowners, and the accomplices or the 
dupes of Irish agitators, was ever so glaring a want of fairness 
as in this pretension ? We trust it is confined to a small body of 
the English sectaries, 

The objections which they take to the Church service are of a 
very different description. The tract before us, which chiefly 
consists of extracts from an able work of Mr Towgood, exposes, 
in a manner likely enough to meet our Presbyterian notions, the 
indelicacies of the marriage service; its inconsistency with the 
belief of some sects, and with the common decency which prevail 
among the well-educated members of all; and the impieties, 
revolting to every religious mind, of the burial-service. The 
reformation of these, and indeed of the whole Liturgy, has long 
been called for loudly by the worthiest members of the Eng- 
lish Church. Archbishop Tillotson, Archdeacon Paley, Bishop 
Watson, and many others, have long demanded an alteration 
in various parts of the service. But no; the clergy will not. 
There must be no change; the more things are shown to be 
wrong,—the better the men be that call for an amendment,—the 
more obstinately is it to be refused. ‘This cannot last much 
longer ; and eben and trust is, that the correction of the abuses 
will save the Church in spite of itself. Yet, after all, why should 
these shortsighted men refuse the very means of safety which 
the nature of the case presents to them? Why should they suffer 
their prejudices—their party feelings—or their personal antipa- 
thies—in a word, their temper, to overpower all reasonable regard 
for their own dearest interests, as well as for the Establishment 
committed to their care? Why should they persist in their hos- 
tility to the very class of persons who can give the Establishment 
the least chance of outliving the storm that now surrounds it ? 
If they will heartily co-operate with the ‘ Reform Ministry and the 
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‘Reformed Parliament,’ they, andthe C hurch whom they represent, 
will have all the credit of the improvements which must be in- 
troduced, either with their help, or in spite of their resistance. If 
they oppose the efforts to amend the constitution of the Church, 
they incur the most imminent hazard of bringing about its over- 
throw. 

But we know what they are blind enough to wish: they— 
a great party among them at least—anxiously desire the over- 
throw of the Reform Government, and the restoration of the 
Conservative party to place. To effect this purpose, they are 
very willing to exert their best efforts. Now, let them be well 
assured of one thing ; if these efforts prove successful, their days 
are numbered, as well as the Ministry ;—with this difference, that 
the Ministry would speedily be restored to power, but they never. 
The people” would not fail to ascribe a change of men and of mea- 
sures the most hateful that ever visited this country, entirely to 
the High-Church party. Against that party the wrath of the 
nation ‘would be pointed, and would doom to destruction, not 
merely the men who had been suffered to do the deed, but the 
cause for whose sake it would be believed to have been perpe- 
trated. ‘The persons we are speaking of may possibly expect, 
that in their extremity they would not call in vain for help from 
those ministers whom they had worked to displace. If they en- 
tertain these expectations, it shows how truly Christian a spirit 
of forgiveness they ascribe to those whom they unjustly call their 
adversaries. It is "reckoning, indeed, upon receiving good for evil. 
We have the highest opinion of the pure and disinterested spirit 
of the men who now rule this country, and we believe they will 
always do their duty ; ; but that they will bear to be maltreated and 
not resent it, we nowise expect. On the contrary, we think there 
is much more practical wisdom in the saying reported of a certain 
dignitary of the Church, than in any such romantic speculations 
upon the entire self-denial of statesmen: ‘ Much as I hate these 
* Reformers, better far for us to have them in office than in Op- 
* position.’ 
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Art. XII.—A History of the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, containing his Speeches in Parliament, a con- 
siderable portion of his Correspondence when Secretary of State, 
upon French, Spanish, and American Affairs, never before pub- 


lished ; and an Account of the principal Events and Persons of 


his time, connected with his Life, Sentiments, and Administra- 
tion. By the Rev. Francis Tuacxeray, A.M. Two Vo- 
lumes. Quarto. London: 1827. 


HOUGH several years have elapsed since the publication of 
this work, it is still, we believe, a new publication to most 
of our readers. Nor are we surprised at this. The book is large, 
and the style heavy. ‘The information which Mr Thackeray on 
obtained from the State Paper Office is new ; but much of it is 
to us very uninteresting. ‘The rest of his narrative is very little 
better than Gifford’s or Tomline’s Life of the Second Pitt, and 
tells us little or nothing that may not be found quite as well told in 
the ‘ Parliamentary History,’ the ‘ Annual Register,’ and other 
works equally common. 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has a tendency 
to injure some one or other of the bodily organs of the artisan. 
Grinders of cutlery die of consumption ; weavers are stunted in 
their growth ; and smiths become blear-eyed. In the same man- 
ner almost every intellectual employment has a tendency to pro- 
duce some intellectual malady. Biographers, translators, editors, 
—all, in short, who employ themselves in illustrating the lives or 
the writings of others, are peculiarly exposed to the Lues Bos- 
welliane, or disease of admiration. But we scarcely remember 
ever to have seen a patient so far gone in this distemper as Mr 
Thackeray. He is not satisfied with forcing us to confess that 
Pitt was a great orator, a vigorous minister, an honourable and 
high-spirited gentleman. He will have it, that all virtues, and all 
accomplishments met in his hero. In spite of Gods, men, and 
columns, Pitt must be a poet,—a poet capable of producing a 
heroic poem of the first order ;—and we are assured that we ought 
to find many charms in such lines as these :— 

‘ Midst all the tumults of the warring sphere, 

My light-charged bark may haply glide ; 

Some gale may waft, some conscious thought shall cheer, 
And the small freight unanxious glide.’ 

Pitt was in the army for a few months in time of peace. Mr 
Thackeray accordingly insists on our confessing that, if the young 
cornet had remained in the service, he would have been one of the 
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ablest commanders that ever lived. But this is not all. Pitt, it 
seems, was not merely a great poet in esse, and a great general in 
posse, but a finished example of moral excellence—the just man 
made perfect. He was in the right when he attempted to esta- 
blish an inquisition, and to give bounties for perjury, in order to get 
Walpole’s head. He was in the right when he declared Walpole 
to have been an excellent minister. He was in the right when, 
being in Opposition, he maintained that no peace ought to be made 
with Spain, till she should formally renounce the right to search. 
He was in the right when, being in office, he silently acquiesced 
in a treaty by which Spain did not renounce the right of search. 
When he left the Duke of Newcastle—when he coalesced with the 
Duke of Newcastle—when he thundered against subsidies—when 
he lavished subsidies with unexampled profusion—when he exe- 
crated the Hanoverian connexion—when he declared that Hanover 
ought to be as dear to us as Hampshire; he was still invariably 
speaking the language of a virtuous and enlightened statesman. 

The truth is, that there scarcely ever lived a person who had 
so little claim to this sort of praise as Pitt. He was undoubtedly 
a great man. But his was not a complete and well-proportioned 
greatness. The public life of Hampden, or of Somers, resembles 
a regular drama, which can be criticised as a whole, and every 
scene of which is to be viewed in connexion with the main 
action. The public life of Pitt, on the other hand, is a rude 
though striking piece,—a piece abounding in incongruities,—a 
piece without any unity of plan, but redeemed by some noble 
passages, the effect of which is increased by the tameness or 
extravagance of what precedes, and of what follows. His opinions 
were unfixed. His conduct at some of the most important con- 
junctures of his life was evidently determined by pride and 
resentment. He had one fault, which of all human faults is most 
rarely found in company with true greatness. He was extremely 
affected. He was an almost solitary instance of a man of real 
genius, and of a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, without 
simplicity of character. He was an actor in the Closet, an actor 
at Council, an actor in Parliament; and even in private society 
he could not lay aside his theatrical tones and attitudes. We 
know that one of the most distinguished of his partisans often 
complained that he could never obtain admittance to Lord 
Chatham’s room till every thing was ready for the representation— 
till the dresses and properties were all correctly disposed—till 
the light was thrown with Rembrandt-like effect on the head of 
the illustrious performer—till the flannels had been arranged with 
the air of a Grecian drapery, and the crutch placed as gracefully 
as that of Belisarius or Lear. 
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Yet, with all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, in a very 
extraordinary degree, many of the elesnonts of greatness. He 
had splendid taler nts, strong passions, quick sensibility, and vehe- 
ment enthusiasm for the grand and the beautiful. There was 
something about him which ennobled tergiversation itself. He 
often went wrong,—very wrong. But, to quote the language 
of Wordsworth, 

* He still retained, 
’Mid such abasement, what he had received 
From nature, an intense and glowing mind.’ 

In an age of low and dirty prostitution,—in the age of Dodding- 
ton and Sandys,—it was something to have a man who might 
perhaps, under some strong excitement, have been tempted to 
ruin his country, but who never would have stooped to pilfer 
from her ;—a man whose errors arose, not from a sordid desire of 
gain, but from a fierce thirst for power, for glory, and for ven- 
geance. History owes to him this attestation, —that at a time 
when any thing short of direct embezzlement of the public money 
was considered as quite fair in public men, he showed the most 
scrupulous disinterestedness,—that at a time when it seemed to 
be generally taken for granted that Government could be upheld 
only by the basest and most immoral arts, he appealed to the 
better and nobler parts of human nature,—that he made a brave 
and splendid attempt to do, by means of public opinion, what no 
other statesman of his day thought it possible to do, except by 
means of corruption,—that he looked for support, not, like the 
Pelhams, to a strong Aristocratical connexion, not, like Bute, to 
the personal favour of the Sovereign, but to the middle class of 
Englishmen,—that he inspired that class with a firm confidence 
in his integrity and ability,—that, backed by them, he forced an 
unwilling court and an unwilling oligarchy to admit him to an 
ample share of power,—and that he used his power in such a 

manner as clearly proved that he had sought it, not for the sake 
of profit or patronage, but from a wish to establish for himself a 
great and durable reputation by means of eminent services ren- 
dered to the state. 

The family of Pitt was wealthy and respectable. His grand- 
father was Governor of Medras; and brought back from India 
that celebrated diamond which the Regent “Orleans, by the ad- 
vice of Saint-Simon, purchased for upw vards of three millions of 
livres, and which is still considered as the most precious of the 
crown jewels of France. Governor Pitt bought estates and rot- 
ten boroughs, and sat in the Honse of Commons for Old Sarum. 
His son Robert was at one time member for Old Sarum, and at 
another for Oakhampton. Robert had two sons. Thomas, the 
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elder, inherited the estates and the Parliamentary interest of his 
father. The second was the celebrated William Pitt. 

He was born in November, 1708. About the early part of his 
life little more is known than that he was educated at Eton, and 
that at seventeen he was entered at Trinity College, Oxford. 
During the second year of his residence at the University, George 
the First died; and the event was, after the fashion of that gene- 
ration, celebrated by the Oxonians in many very middling copies 
of verses. On this occasion Pitt published some Latin lines, 
which Mr ‘Thackeray has Seem They prove that he had 
but a very limited knowledge even of the ml ee part of his 
art. All true Etonians will hear with concern, that their illus- 
trious schoolfellow is guilty of making the first syllable in labenti 
short. The matter of the poem is as worthless as that of any 
college exercise that was ever written before or since. ‘There is, 
of course, much about Mars, Themis, Neptune, and Cocytus. 
The Muses are earnestly entreated to weep for Cesar; for 
Cesar, says the poet, loved the Muses ;—Gesar, who could not 
read a line of Pope, and who loved nothing but punch and fat 
women. 

Pitt had been, from his school-days, cruelly tormented by the 
gout, and was at last advised to travel for his health. He ac- 
cordingly left Oxford without taking a degree, and visited France 
and Italy. He returned, however, without having received much 
benefit from his excursion, and continued, till the close of his life, 
to suffer most severely from his constitutional malady. 

His father was now dead, and had left very little to the younger 
children. It was necessary that William should choose a profes- 
sion. He decided for the army, and a cornet’s commission was 
procured for him in the Blues. 

But, small as his fortune was, his family had both the power 
and the inclination to serve him. At the general election of 
1734, his elder brother Thomas was chosen both for Old Sarum 
and for Oakhampton. When Parliament met in 1735, Thomas 
made his election to serve for Oakhampton, and William was re- 
turned for Old Sarum. 

Walpole had now been, during fourteen years, at the head of 
affairs. He had risen to power under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. ‘The whole of the Whig party,—of that party which 
professed peculiar attachment to the principles of the revolution, 
and which exclusively enjoyed the confidence of the reigning 
house,—had been united in support of his administration. Hap- 
pily for him, he had been out of office when the South-Sea Act 
was passed ; and, though he does not appear to have foreseen all 
the consequences of that measure, he had strenuously opposed it, 
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as he opposed almost all the measures, good and bad, of Sunder- 
land’s administration. When the South-Sea Company were voting 
dividends of fifty per cent,—when a hundred pounds of their 
stock were selling for eleven hundred pounds,—when Thread- 
needle Street was daily crowded with the coaches of dukes and pre- 
lates, when divines and philosophers turned gamblers,—when a 
thousand kindred bubbles were daily blown into existence,—the 
periwig company, and the Spanish-jack-ass-company, and the 
quicksilver-fixation-company,—Walpole’s calm good sense pre- 
served him from the general infatuation. He condemned the 
prevailing madness in public, and turned a considerable sum by 
taking advantage of it in private. When the crash came,—when 
ten thousand families were reduced to beggary in a day,—when 
the people, in the frenzy of their rage and despair, clamoured not 
only against the lower agents in the juggle, but against the Ha- 
noverian favourites, against the English ministers, against the 
King himself,—when Parliament met, eager for confiscation and 
blood,—when members of the House of Commons proposed that 
the directors should be treated like parricides in ancient Rome, 
tied up in sacks, and thrown into the Thames, Walpole was the 
man on whom all parties turned'their eyes. Four years before he 
had been driven from power by the intrigues of Sunderland and 
Stanhope, and the lead in the House of Commons had been in- 
trusted to Craggs and Aislabie. Stanhope was no more. Aislabie 
was expelled from Parliament on account of his disgraceful 
conduct regarding the South-Sea scheme. Cragg was saved by 
a timely death from a similar mark of infamy. A large minority 
in the House of Commons voted for a severe censure on Sunder- 
land, who, finding it impossible to withstand the force of the pre- 
vailing sentiment, retired from office, and outlived his retirement 
but a very short time. The schism which had divided the Whig 
party was now completely healed. Walpole had no opposition to 
encounter except that of the Tories, and the Tories were natu- 
rally regarded by the King with the strongest suspicion and dis- 
like. 

For a time business went on with a smoothness and a despatch 
such as had not been known since the days of the Tudors. Du- 
ring the session of 1724, for example, there was only a single di- 
vision. It is not impossible that, by taking the course which Pel- 
ham afterwards took,—by admitting into the Government all the 
rising talents and ambition of the Whig party, and by making 
room here and there for a Tory not unfriendly to the House of 
Brunswick,— Walpole might have averted the tremendous conflict 
in which he passed the latter years of his administration, and in 


which he was at length vanquished. The Opposition which 
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overthrew him was an Opposition created by his own poliey,—by 
his own insatiable love of power. 

In the very act of forming his ministry, he turned one of the 
ablest and most attached of his supporters into a deadly enemy. 
Pulteney had strong public and private claims to a high situa- 
tion in the new arrangement. His fortune was immense. His 
private character was respectable. He was already a distinguished 
speaker. He had acquired official experience in an important 
post. He had been, through all changes of fortune, a consistent 
Whig. When the Whig party was split into two sections, Pul- 
teney had resigned a valuable place, and had followed the for- 
tunes of Walpole. Yet when Walpole returned to power, 
Pulteney was not invited to take office. An angry discussion took 
place between the friends. The minister offered a peerage. It 
was imposible for Pulteney not to discern the motive of such 
an offer. He indignantly refused to aeeept it. For some time 
he continued to brood over his wrongs, and to watch for an op- 
portunity of revenge. As soon as a favourable conjuncture 
arrived, he joined the minority, and became the greatest leader of 
Opposition that the House of Commons had ever seen. 

Of all the Members of the’ Cabinet, Carteret was the most 
eloquent and accomplished. His talents for debate were of the 
first order ; his knowledge of foreign affairs superior to that of any 
living statesman; his attachment to the Protestant succession 
was undoubted. But there was not room in one Government for 
him and Walpole. Carteret retired, and was, from that time 
forward, one of the most persevering and formidable enemies of 
his old colleague. 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could have consented 
to make a partition of power, that man was Lord Townshend. 
They were distant kinsmen by birth, near kinsmen by marriage. 
They had been friends from childhood. ‘They had been school- 
fellows at Eton. ‘They were country-neighbours in Norfolk. The 
had been in office together under Godolphin. They had gone 
into Opposition together when Harley rose to power. They had 
been persecuted by the same House of Commons. They had, 
after the death of Anne, been recalled together to office. ‘They 
had again been driven out together by Sunderland, and had again 
come back together when the influence of Sunderland had de- 
clined. ‘Their opinions on public affairs almost always coincided. 
They were both men of frank, generous, and compassionate 
natures; their intercourse had been for many years most _affec- 
tionate and cordial. But the ties of blood, of marriage, and of 
friendship, the memory of mutual services and common persecu- 
tions were insufficient to restrain that ambition which domineered 
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over all the virtues and vices of Walpole. He was resolved, to 
use his own metaphor, that the firm of the house should be, not 
Townshend and Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend. At length 
the rivals proceeded to personal abuse before witnesses, seized 
each other by the collar, and grasped their swords, ‘The women 
squalled. ‘The men parted the combatants.* By friendly inter- 
vention the scandal of a duel between cousins, brothers-in-law, old 
friends, and old colleagues, was prevented. But the disputants 
could not long continue to act together. ‘Townshend retired, and 
with rare moderation and public spirit, refused to take any part in 
politics. He could not, he said, trust his temper. He feared 
that the recollection of his private wrongs might impel him to 
follow the example of Pulteney, and to oppose measures which he 
thought generally beneficial to the country. He, therefore, never 
visited London after his resignation ; but passed the closing years 
of his life in dignity and repose among his trees and pictures at 
Rainham. 

Next went Chesterfield. He too was a Whig and a friend of 
the Protestant succession. He was an orator, a courtier, a wit, 
and a man of letters. He was at the head of ton in days when, 
in order to be at the head of ton, it was not sufficient to be dull 
and supercilious. It was evident that he submitted impatiently 
to the ascendency of Walpole. He murmured against the Excise- 
bill. His brothers voted against it in the House of Commons. 
The minister acted with characteristic caution and characteristic 
energy ;—caution in the conduct of public affairs ; energy where 
his own administration was concerned. He withdrew his Bill, 
and turned out allhis hostile or wavering colleagues. Chesterfield 
was stopped on the great staircase of St James’s, and summoned 
to deliver up the staff which he bore as Lord Steward of the 
Household. A crowd of noble and powerful functionaries,—the 
Dukes of Montrose and Bolton, Lord Burlington, Lord Stair, 
Lord Cobham, Lord Marchmont, Lord Clinton,—were at the 
same time dismissed from the service of the Crown. 

Not long after these events the Opposition was reinforced by 
the Duke of Argyle, a man vainglorious indeed and fickle, but 
brave, eloquent, and popular. It was in a great measure owing 
to his exertions that the Act of Settlement had been peaceably 
executed in England immediately after the death of Anne, and 
that the Jacobite rebellion which, during the following year, 


* The scene of this extraordinary quarrel was, we believe, a house in 
Cleveland Square, now occupied by Mr Ellice, the Secretary at War. 
It was then the residence of Colonel Selwyn. 
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broke out in Scotland, was suppressed. He too carried over to the 
minority the aid of his great name, his talents, and his paramount 
influence in his native country. 

In each of these cases taken separately, a skilful defender of 
Walpole might perhaps make out a case for him. But when we 
see that during a long course of years all the footsteps are turned 
the same way, —thate all the most eminent of those public men 
who agreed with the minister in their general views of policy left 
him, one after another, with sore and irritated minds, we find it 
impossible not to believe that the real explanation of the pheno- 
menon is to be found in the words of his son, ‘ Sir Robert Wal- 
‘ pole loved power so much that he would not endure a rival.’* 
Hume has described this famous minister with great felicity in 
one short sentence,—‘ moderate in exercising power, not equi- 
‘ table in engrossing it.’ Kind-hearted, jovial, and placable as 
Walpole was, he was yet a man with whom no person of high 
pretensions and high spirit could long continue to act. He had, 
therefore, to stand ; against an Opposition containing all the most 
accomplished statesmen of the age, with no better support than 
that which he received from persons like his brother Horace, or 
Henry Pelham, whose industrious mediocrity gave him no cause 
for jee alousy ; : or from clever adventurers, whose situation and cha- 
racter diminished the dread which their talents might otherwise 
have inspired. ‘To this last class belonged Fox, who was too 
poor to live without office; Sir William Yonge, of whom Wal- 
pole himself said, that nothing but such parts could buoy up such 
; character, and that nothing but such a character could drag 
down such parts; and Winnington, whose private morals lay, 
justly or unjustly, under imputations of the worst kind. 

The discontented Whigs were, not perhaps in number, but 
certainly in ability, experience, and weight, by far the most im- 
portant part of the Opposition. The Tories furnished little more 
than rows of ponderous foxhunters, fat with Staffordshire or 
Devonshire ale.—men who drank to the king over the water, 
and believed that all the fundholders were Jews,—men whose 
religion consisted in hating the Dissenters, and whose political 
researches had led them to fear, like Squire Western, that their 
land might be sent over to Hanover to be put in the sinking- 
fund. The eloquence of these patriotic squires, the remnant of 
the once formidable October Club, seldom went beyond a hearty 
Aye or No. Very few members of this party had distinguished 
themselves much in Parliament, or could, under any circum- 


* Memoirs, Vol. J., p. 201. 
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stances, have been called to fill any high office ; and those few 

had generally, like Sir William Wyndham, learned in the com- 

pany of their new associates the doctrines of toleration and poli- 

on. liberty, and might indeed with strict propriety be called 
igs. 

is wes to the Whigs in Opposition, the patriots, as they were 
called, that the most distinguished of the English youth who at 
this season entered into public life, attached themselves. These 
inexperienced politicians felt all the enthusiasm which the name 
of liberty naturally excites in young and ardent minds. They 
conceived that the theory of the Tory Opposition, and the prac- 
tice of Walpole’s Government, were alike inconsistent with the 
principles of liberty. They accordingly repaired to the standard 
which Pulteney had set up. While opposing the Whig minister, 
they professed a firm adherence to the purest doctrines of Whig- 
gism. He was the schismatic ; they were the true Catholics, the 
peculiar people, the depositaries of the orthodox faith of Hamp- 
den and Russell; the one sect which, amidst the corruptions 
generated by time, and by the long possession of power, had 
preserved inviolate the principles of the Revolution. Of the 
young men who attached themselves to this portion of the Oppo- 
sition, the most distinguished were Lyttleton and Pitt. 

When Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world was 
attentively watching the progress of an event which soon added 
great strength to the Opposition, and particularly to that section 
of the Opposition in which the young statesman enrolled him- 
self. The Prince of Wales was guabeally becoming more and 
more estranged from his father and his father’s ministers, and 
more and more friendly to the patriots. 

Nothing is more natural than that, in a monarchy, where a 
constitutional Opposition exists, the heir-apparent of the throne 
should put himself at the head of that Opposition. He is im- 
oo to such a course by every feeling of ambition and of vanity. 

e cannot be more than second in the estimation of the party 
which is in. He is sure to be the first member of the party which 
is out. The highest favour which the existing administration can 
expect from him is, that he will not discard them. But, if he 
joins the Opposition, all his associates expect that he will pro- 
mote them; and the feelings which men entertain towards one 
from whom they hope to obtain great advantages which they 
have not, are far warmer than the feelings with which they regard 
one who, at the very utmost, can only leave them in possession 
of what they already had. An heir-apparent, therefore, who 
wishes to enjoy, in the highest perfection, all the pleasure that 
can be derived from eloquent flattery and profound respect, will 
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always join those who are struggling to force themselves into 
power. This is, we believe, the true explanation of a fact which 
Lord Granville attributed to some natural peculiarity in the 
illustrious house of Brunswick. ‘ This family,’ said he at Council 
—we suppose after his daily half-gallon of Burgundy—‘ always 
‘ has quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from generation to ge- 
‘neration.. He should have known something of the matter ; 
for he had been a favourite with three successive generations of 
the royal house. We cannot quite admit his explanation ; but 
the fact is indisputable. Since the accession of George the 
First, there have been four Princes of Wales, and they have all 
been almost constantly in Opposition. 

Whatever might have been the motives which induced Prince 
Frederick to join the party opposed to Sir Robert Walpole, his 
support infused into many members of that party a courage and 
an energy, of which they stood greatly in need. Hitherto, it 
had been impossible for the discontented Whigs not to feel some 
misgivings when they found themselves dividing, night after 
night, with uncompromising Jacobites, who were known to be in 
constant communication with the exiled family ; or with Tories 
who had impeached Somers, who had murmured against Harley yand 
St John as too remiss in the cause of the Church and the landed- 
interest, and who, if they were not inclined to attack the reign- 
ing family, yet considered the introduction of that family as, at 
best, only the less of two great evils,—as a necessary, but a pain- 
ful and humiliating preservative against Popery. The minister 
might plausibly say that Pulteney and Carteret, in the hope of 
gratifying their own appetite for office and for revenge, did not 
scruple to serve the purposes of a faction hostile to the Protest- 
ant succession. ‘The appearance of Frederick at the head of the 
patriots silenced this reproach. ‘The leaders of the Opposition 
might now boast that their proceedings were sanctioned by a 
person as deeply interested as the King himself in maintaining 
the Act of Settlement ; and that, instead of serving the purposes 
of the Tory party, they had brought that party over to the side 
of Whiggism. It must indeed be admitted that, though both the 
King and the Prince behaved in a manner little to their honour,— 
though the father acted harshly, the son disrespectfully, and both 
childishly,—the Royal Family was rather strengthened than 
weakened by the disagreement of its two most “distinguished 
members. A large class of politicians, who had considere .d them- 
selves as placed under sentence of perpetual exclusion from ottice, 
and who, in their despair, had been almost ready to join in a 
counter-revolution, as the only mode of removing the proscription 
under which they lay, now saw with pleasure an easier and safer 
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road to power opening before them, and thought it far better to 
wait till, in the natural course of things, the Crown should des- 
cend to the heir of the House of Brunswick, than to risk their 
lands and their necks in a rising for the House of Stewart. The 
situation of the Royal family resembled the situation of those 
Scotch families in which father and son took opposite sides during 
the rebellion, in order that, come what might, the estate might 
not be forfeited. 

In April 1736, Frederick was married to the Princess of Saxe 
Gotha, with whom he afterwards lived on terms very similar to 
those on which his father had lived with Queen Caroline. ‘The 
Prince adored his wife, and thought her in mind and person the 
most attractive of her sex. But he thought that conjugal fidelity 
was an unprincely virtue; and, in order to be like Henry the 
Fourth, and the Regent Orleans, he affected a libertinism for 
which he had no taste, and frequently quitted the only woman 
whom he loved for ugly and disagreeable mistresses. 

The address which the House of Commons presented to the 
King on occasion of the Prince’s marriage, was moved, not by the 
minister, but by Pulteney, the leader of the Whigs in Opposition. 
It was on this motion that Pitt, who had not broken silence during 
the session in which he took his seat, addressed the House for the 
first time. * A contemporary historian,’ says Mr Thackeray, ‘ de- 
* scribes Mr Pitt’s first speech as superior even to the models of 
‘ancient eloquence. According to Tindal, it was more orna- 
* mented than the speeches of Demosthenes, and less diffuse than 
* those of Cicero.’ This unmeaning phrase has been a hundred 
times quoted. That it should ever have been quoted, except to 
be laughed at, is strange. The vogue which it has obtained may 
serve to show in how slovenly a way most people are content to 
think. Did Tindal, who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxe, or Mr 
Thackeray, who have borrowed it, ever in their lives hear any 
speaking which did not deserve the same compliment ? Did they 
ever hear speaking less ornamented than that of Demosthenes, or 
more diffuse than that of Cicero? We know no living orator, 
from Lord Brougham down to Mr Hunt, who is not entitled to 
the same magnificent eulogy. It would be no very flattering 
compliment to a man’s figure to say, that he was taller than the 
Polish Count, and shorter than Giant O’ Brien ;—fatter than the 
Anatomie Vivante, and more slender than Daniel Lambert. 

Pitt’s speech, as it is reported in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
certainly deserves Tindal’s compliment, and deserves no other. It 
is just as empty and wordy as a maiden speech on such an occa- 
sion might be expected to be. But the fluency and the personal 
advantages of the young orator instantly caught the ear and eye 
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of his audience. He was, from the day of his first appearance, 
always heard with attention; and exercise soon developed the 
great powers which he possessed. 

In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament is the 
nation. The three or four hundred persons who may be present 
while a speech is delivered, may be pleased or disgusted by the 
voice and action of the orator; but in the reports which are read 
the next day by hundreds of thousands, the difference between 
the noblest and the meanest figure, between the richest and the 
shrillest tones, between the most graceful and the most uncouth 
gesture, altogether vanishes. A hundred years ago, scarcely any 
report of what passed within the walls of the House of Commons 
was suffered to get abroad. In those times, therefore, the im- 
yression which a speaker might make on the persons who actually 
1eard him was every thing. The impression out of doors was 
hardly worth a thought. In the Parliaments of that time, there- 
fore, as in the ancient commonwealths, those qualifications which 
enhance the immediate effect of a speech, were far more important 
ingredients in the composition of an orator than they would ap- 
pear to be in our time. All those qualifications Pitt possessed in 
the highest degree. On the stage, he would have been the finest 
Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen. ‘Those who saw him in his de- 
cay, when his health was broken, when his mind was Jangled, 
when he had been removed from that stormy assembly of which 
he thoroughly knew the temper, and over which he possessed 
unbounded influence, to a small, a torpid, and an unfriendly au- 
dience, say, that his speaking was then, for the most part, a low, 
monotonous muttering, audible only to those who sate close to 
him,—that, when violently excited, ‘he sometimes raised his voice 
for a few minutes, but that it soon sank again into an unintelli- 
gible murmur. Such was the Earl of Chatham; but such was 
not William Pitt. His figure, when he first appeared in Parlia- 
ment, was strikingly graceful and commanding, his features high 
and noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, even when it sank to 
a whisper, was heard to the remotest benches ; when he strained 
it to its full extent, the sound rose like the swell of the organ of a 
great cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and was heard 
through lobbies and down staircases, to the Court of Requests and 
the precincts of Westminster Hall. He cultivated all these emi- 
nent advantages with the most assiduous care. His action is de- 
scribed by a very malignant observer as equal to that of Garrick. 
His play of couptenance was wonderful: he frequently discon- 
certed a hostile orator by a single glance of indignation or scorn, 
very tone, from the impassioned cry to the thnilling aside, was 
perfectly at his command. It is by no means improbable that the 
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pains which he took to improve his great personal advantages had, 
in some respects, a prejudicial operation, and tended to nourish in 
him that passion for theatrical effect, which, as we have already 
remarked, was one of the most conspicuous blemishes in his cha- 
racter. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accomplish- 
ments that Pitt owed the vast influence which, during nearly 
thirty years, he exercised over the House of Commons. He was 
undoubtedly a great orator; and, from the descriptions of his 
contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches which still re- 
main, it is not difficult to discover the nature and extent of his 
oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. His few prepared discourses 
were complete failures. The elaborate panegyric which he pro- 
nounced on General Wolfe was considered as the very worst of 
all his performances. * No man,’ says a critic who had often heard 
him, ‘ ever knew so little what he was going to say.’ Indeed his 
facility amounted to a vice. He was not the master, but the slave 
of his own speech. So little self-command had he when once he 
felt the impulse, that he did not like to take part in a debate when 
his mind was full of an important secret of state. ‘ I must sit 
‘ still,’ he once said to Lord Shelburne on such an occasion ; ‘ for 
‘ when once I am up, every thing that is in my mind comes out.’ 

Yet he was not a great debater. ‘That he should not have 
been so when first he entered the House of Commons, is not 
strange. Scarcely any person has ever become so without long 
practice, and many failures. It was by slow degrees, as Burke 
said, that the late Mr Fox became the most brilliant and power- 
ful debater that ever Parliament saw. Mr Fox himself attribu- 
ted his own success to the resolution which he formed when very 
young, of speaking, well or ill, at least once every night. ‘ Du- 
* ring five whole sessions,’ he used to say, ‘ I spoke every night 
‘ but one; and I regret only that I did not speak on that night 
‘too.’ Indeed it would be difficult to name any great debater, 
except Mr Stanley, whose knowledge of the science of parlia- 
mentary defence resembles an instinct, who has not made him- 
self a master of his art at the expense of his audience. 

But as this art is one which even the ablest men have seldom 
acquired without long practice, so it is one which men of respec- 
table abilities, with assiduous and intrepid practice, seldom fail 
to acquire. It is singular that in such an art, Pitt, a man of 
splendid talents, of great fluency, of great boldness—a man whose 
whole life was passed in parliamentary conflict—a man who, 
during several years, was the leading minister of the Crown in 
the House of Commons—should never have attained to high 
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excellence. He spoke without premeditation; but his speech 
followed the course of his own thoughts, and not the course of 
the previous discussion, He could, indeed, treasure up in his 
memory some detached expression of a hostile orator, and make 
it the text for sparkling ridicule or burning invective. Some of 
the most celebrated bursts of his eloquence were called forth by 
an unguarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. But this was the only 
sort of reply in which he appears to have excelled. He was per- 
haps the only great English orator who did not think it any ad- 
vantage to have the last word ; and who generally spoke by choles 
before his most formidable opponents. His merit was almost 
entirely rhetorical. He did not succeed either in exposition or in 
refutation ; but his speeches abounded with lively illustrations, 
striking apophthegms, well-told anecdotes, happy allusions, pas- 
sionate appeals. His invective and sarcasm were tremendous. 
Perhaps no English orator was ever so much feared. 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation, was the 
air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, which 
belonged to all that he said. His style was not always in the 
purest taste. Several contemporary judges pronounced it too 
florid. Walpole, in the midst of the rapturous eulogy which he 
pronounces on one of Pitt’s greatest orations, owns that some of 
the metaphors were too forced. The quotations and classical 
stories of the great orator are sometimes too trite for a clever 
schoolboy. But these were niceties for which the audience cared 
little. The enthusiasm of the orator infected all who were near 
him ; his ardour and his noble bearing put fire into the most fri- 
gid conceit, and gave dignity to the most puerile allusion. 

His powers soon began to give annoyance to the Government, 
and Walpole determined to make an example of the patriotic 
cornet. Pitt was accordingly dismissed from the service. Mr 
Thackeray absurdly says that the minister took this step, because 
he plainly saw that it would have been vain to think of buying 
over so honourable and disinterested an opponent. We do not 
dispute Pitt’s integrity ; but we do not know what proof he had 
given of it when he was turned out of the army; and we are 
sure that Walpole was not likely to give credit for inflexible 
honesty to a young adventurer, who had never had an opportu- 
nity of refusing any thing. ‘The truth is, that it was not Wal- 
pole’s practice to buy off enemies. Mr Burke truly says, in the 
Appeal to the Old Whigs, ‘ Walpole gained very few over from 
‘ the Opposition.’ He knew his business far too well. He knew 
that for one mouth that is stopped with a place, = other 
mouths will instantly be opened. He knew that it would have 
been very bad policy in him to give the world to understand that 
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more was to be got by thwarting his measures than by support- 
ing them. These maxims are as old as the origin of ene po 
ary corruption in England. Pepys learned them, as he tells us, 
from the counsellors of Charles the Second. 

Pitt was no loser., He was made Groom of the Bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales, and continued to declaim against the 
ministers with unabated violence, and with increasing ability. 
The question of maritime right, then agitated between Spain 
and England, called forth all his powers. He clamoured for war 
with a vehemence which it is not easy to reconcile with reason 
or humanity, but which appears to Mr Thackeray worthy of the 
highest admiration. We will not stop to argue a point on which 
we had long thought that all well-informed people were agreed. 
We could easily show, we think, that, if any respect be due to 
international law—if right, where societies of men are concerned, 
be any thing but another name for might—if we do not adopt 
the doctrine of the Bucaniers, which seems to be also the doc- 
trine of Mr Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing within thirty 
degrees of the line—the war with Spain was altogether unjusti- 
fiable. But the truth is, that the promoters of that war have 
saved the historian the trouble of trying them: they have plead- 
ed guilty. ‘ I have seen,’ says Burke, ‘ and with some care ex- 
‘amined, the original documents concerning certain important 
‘ transactions of those times. They perfectly satisfied me of the 
* extreme injustice of that war, and of the falsehood of the co- 
‘ Jours which Walpole, to his ruin, and guided by a mistaken po- 
‘ licy, suffered to be daubed over that measure. Some years after, 
‘ it was my fortune to converse with many of the principal actors 
‘ against that minister, and with those who principally excited 
‘that clamour. None of them, no not one, did in the least de- 
‘ fend the measure, or attempt to justify their conduct. They 
‘ condemned it as freely as they would have done in commenting 
‘ upon any proceeding in history in which they were totally un- 
‘ concerned.’ * Pitt, on subsequent occasions, gave ample proof 
that he was not one of those tardy penitents. 

The elections of 1741 were unfavourable to Walpole; and 
after a long and obstinate struggle he found it necessary to resign. 
The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke opened a negotia- 
tion with the leading patriots, in the hope of forming an admi- 
nistration on a Whig basis. At this conjuncture, Pitt, Lyttleton, 
and those persons who were most nearly connected with them, 
acted in a manner very little to their honour. They attempted 
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to come to an understanding with Walpole, and offered, if he 
would use his influence with the King in their favour, to screen 
him from prosecution. They even went so far as to engage for 
the concurrence of the Prince of Wales. But Walpole knew that 
the assistance of the Boys, as he called the young patriots, would 
avail him nothing if Pulteney and Carteret should prove intract- 
able, and would be superfluous, if the great leaders of the Oppo- 
sition could be gained. He, therefore, declined the proposal. It 
is remarkable that Mr Thackeray, who has thought it worth 
while to preserve Pitt’s bad college verses, has not even alluded 
to this story,—a story which is supported by strong testimony, 
and which may be found in so common a book as Coxe’s Life of 
Walpole. 

The new arrangements disappointed almost every member of 
the Opposition, and none more than Pitt. He was not invited to 
become a placeman; and he, therefore, stuck firmly to his old 
trade of patriot. Fortunate it was for him that he didso, Had he 
taken office at this time, he would in all probability have shared 
largely in the unpopularity of Pulteney, Sandys, and Carteret. 
He was now the fiercest and most implacable of those who called 
for vengeance on Walpole. He spoke with great energy and 
ability in favour of the most unjust and violent propositions 
which the enemies of the fallen minister could invent. He urged 
the House of Commons to appoint a secret tribunal for the pur- 
pose of investigating the conduct of the late first Lord of the 
Treasury. This was done. ‘The great majority of the inquisi- 
tors were notoriously hostile to the accused statesman. Yet they 
were compelled to own that they could find no fault in him. They 
therefore called for new powers, for a bill of indemnity to wit- 
nesses,—or, in plain words, for a bill to reward all who might give 
evidence, true or false, against the Earl of Orford. ‘This Bill 
Pitt supported,— Pitt, who had offered to be a screen between Lord 
Orford and public justice! ‘These are melancholy facts. Mr 
Thackeray omits them, or hurries over them as fast as he can ; 
and, as eulogy is his business, he is in the right to do so. But, 
though there are many parts of the life of Pitt which it is more 
agreeable to contemplate, we know none more instructive. What 
must have been the general state of political morality, when a 
young man, considered, and justly considered, as the most pub- 
lic-spirited and spotless statesman of his time, could attempt to 
force his way into office by means so disgraceful ? 

The Bill of Indemnity was rejected by the Lords. Walpole 
withdrew himself quietly from ke public eye; and the ample 
space which he had left vacant was soon occupied by Carteret. 
Against Carteret Pitt began to thunder with as much zeal as he 
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had ever manifested against Sir Robert. ‘To Carteret he trans- 
ferred most of the hard names which were familiar to his elo- 
quence,—sole minister, wicked minister, odious minister, execra- 
ble minister. The great topic of his invective was the favour 
shown to the German dominions of King George. He attacked 
with great violence, and with an ability which raised him to the 
very first rank among the Parliamentary speakers, the practice 
of paying Hanoverian troops with English money. ‘The House 
of Commons had lately lost some of its most distinguished orna- 
ments. Walpole and Pulteney had accepted peerages ; Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham was dead ; and among the rising men none could 
be considered as, on the whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1774, the old Duchess of Marlborough 
died. She carried to her grave the reputation of being decidedly 
the best hater of her time. Yet her love had been infinitely more 
destructive than her hatred. In the time of Anne, her temper 
had ruined the party to which she belonged, and the husband 
whom she adored. ‘lime had made her neither wiser nor kinder. 
Whoever was at any moment great and prosperous, was the ob- 
ject of her fiercest detestation. She had hated Walpole—she now 
hated Carteret. 

Pope, long before her death, predicted the fate of her vast pro- 
perty. 

‘ To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 
Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor.’ 

Pitt was poor enough ; and to him Heaven directed a portion 
of the wealth of the haughty Dowager. She left him a legacy 
of L.10,000, in consideration of ‘ the noble defence he had made 
* for the support of the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin 
‘ of his country.’ 

‘The will was made in August. The Duchess died in October. 
In November Pitt had become a courtier. ‘The Pelhams had 
forced the King, much against his will, to part with Lord Car- 
teret, now Earl Granville. They proceeded, after this vic- 
tory, to form the Government on that basis, called by the 
cant name of ‘ the broad bottom.’ Lyttleton had a seat at the 
‘Treasury, and several other friends of Pitt were provided for. 
But Pitt himself was, for the present, forced to be content with 
promises. ‘Ihe King resented most highly some expressions 
which the ardent orator had used in the debate on the Hanover- 
ian troops. But Newcastle and Pelham expressed the strongest 
confidence that time, and their exertions, would soften the royal 
—. 

itt, on his part, omitted nothing that might facilitate his ad- 
mission to office. He resigned his place in the household of 
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Prince Frederick, and, when Parliament met, exerted his eloquence 
in support of the Government. The Pelhams were really sincere 
in their endeavours to remove the strong prejudices that had taken 
root in the King’s mind. They knew that Pitt was not a man 
to be deceived with ease, or offended with impunity. They were 
afraid that they should not be long able to put him off with pro- 
mises. Nor was it their interest so to put him off. There was a 
strong tie between him and them. He was the enemy of their 
enemy. ‘The brothers hated and dreaded the eloquent, aspiring, 
and imperious Granville. They had traced his intrigues in many 
quarters. ‘They knew his influence over the royal mind. ‘They 
knew that, as soon as a favourable opportunity might arrive, he 
would be recalled to the head of affairs. They resolved to bring 
things to a crisis; and the question on which they took issue 
with their master was, whether Pitt should or should not be ad- 
mitted to office? They chose their time with more skill than ge- 
nerosity. It was when rebellion was actually raging in Britain, 
when the Pretender was master of the northern extremity of the 
island, that they tendered their resignations. ‘The King found 
himself deserted, in one day, by the whole strength of that party 
which had placed his family on the throne. Lord Granville tried 
to form a government ; but it soon appeared that the parliament- 
ary interest of the Pelhams was irresistible; and that the a 
favourite statesman could count only on about thirty Lords, 
and eighty members of the House of Commons, The scheme 
was given up. Granville went away laughing. The ministers 
came back stronger than ever, and the King was now no longer 
able to refuse any thing that they might be pleased to demand. 
All that he could do, was to mutter that it was very hard that 
Newcastle, who was not fit to be Chamberlain to the most insig- 
nificant prince in Germany, should dictate to the King of Eng- 
land. 

One concession the ministers graciously made. ‘They agreed 
that Pitt should not be placed in a situation in which it would be 
necessary for him to have frequent interviews with the King. In- 
stead, therefore, of making their new ally Secretary at War, as 
they had intended, they appointed him Vice-Treasurer of Ire- 
land, and in a few months promoted him to the office of Paymas- 
ter of the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices in the 
Government. The salary was but a small part of the emolument 
which the Paymaster derived from his place. He was allowed 
to keep a large sum—seldom less than L.100,000—constantly in 
his hands; and the interest on this sum, probably about L.4,000 
a-year, he might appropriate to his own use. This practice was 
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not secret, nor was it considered as disreputable. It was the 
practice of men of undoubted honour, both before and after the 
time of Pitt. He, however, refused to accept one farthing be- 

ond the salary which the law had annexed to his office. It had 

en usual for foreign princes, who received the pay of England, 
to give to the Paymaster of the Forces a small per centage on 
the subsidies. These ignominious vails Pitt resolutely declined. 

Disinterestedness of this kind was, in his days, very rare. His 
conduct surprised and amused politicians. It excited the warmest 
admiration throughout the body of the people. In spite of the 
inconsistencies of which Pitt had been guilty,—in spite of the 
strange contrast between his violence in Opposition and his tame- 
ness in office,—he still possessed a large share of the public con- 
fidence. The motives which may lead a politician to change his 
connexions, or his general line of conduct, are often obscure ; but 
disinterestedness in money matters every body can understand. 
Pitt was thenceforth considered as a man who was proof to all 
sordid temptations. If he acted ill, it might be from an error in 
judgment ; it might be from resentment; it might be from ambi- 
tion. But, poor as he was, he had vindicated himself from all 
option of covetousness. 

tight quiet years followed,—eight years during which the 
minority, feeble from the time of Lord Granville’s defeat, con- 
tinued to dwindle till it beeame almost invisible. Peace was 
made with France and Spain in 1748. Prince Frederick died in 
1751 ; and with him died the very semblance of Opposition, All 
the most distinguished survivors of the party which had support- 
ed Walpole, and of the party which had opposed him, were 
united under his successor. The fiery and vehement spirit of 
Pitt had for a time been laid to rest. He silently acquiesced in 
that very system of Continental measures which he had lately 
condemned. He ceased to talk disrespectfully about Hanover. 
He did not object to the treaty with Spain, though that treaty 
left us exactly where we had been when he uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues against the pacific policy of Walpole. Now 
and then glimpses of his former self appeared ; but they were 
few and transient. Pelham knew with whom he had to deal, and 
felt that an ally, so little used to control, and so capable of in- 
flicting injury, might well be indulged in an occasional fit of 
way wardness. 

Two men, little, if at all, inferior to Pitt in powers of mind, 
held, like him, subordinate offices in the government. One of 
these, Murray, was successively Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General. This distinguished person far surpassed Pitt in cor- 
rectness of taste, in power of reasoning, in depth and variety of 
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knowledge. His parliamentary eloquence never blazed into 
sudden flashes of dazzling brilliancy ; but its clear, placid, and 
mellow splendour was never for an instant overclouded. _Intel- 
lectually he was, we believe, fully equal to Pitt; but he was 
deficient in the moral qualities to which Pitt owed most of his 
success. Murray wanted the energy, the courage, the all-grasping 
and all-yisking ambition, which make men great in stirring times. 
His heart was a little cold; his temper cautious even to timidity ; ; 
his manners decorous even to formality. He never exposed his 
fortunes or his fame to ¢ any risk w hich he could avoid. At one 
time he might, in all probability, have been Prime Minister. 
But the object of all his wishes was the judicial bench. The 
situation of Chief Justice might not be so splendid as that of 
First Lord of the Treasury ; ‘but it was dignified ; it was quiet ; $ 
it was secure; and therefore it was the favourite situation of 
Murray. 

Fox, the father of the great man whose mighty efforts in the 
‘ause of peace, of truth, and of liberty, have made that name 
immortal, was Secretary at War. He was a favourite with the 
King, with the Duke of Cumberland, and with some of the most 
powerful individuals of the great Whig connexion. His parlia- 
mentary talents were of the highest order. As a speaker, he was 
in almost all respects the very opposite of Pitt. His figure was 
ungraceful ; his face, as Reynolds and Roubiliae have preserved 
it to ut, indicated a strong understanding ; but the features were 
coarse, and the general aspect dark and | lowering. His manner 
was awkward; his delivery was hesitating ; he was often ata 
stand for want of a word; but as a de hater, as a master of that 
keen, weighty, manly logic, which is suited to the discussion of 
political questions, —he has perhaps never been surpassed except 
by his son. In reply, he was as decidedly superior to Pitt, as in 
declamation he was inferior. Intellectu: lly, the balance was 
nearly even between the rivals. But here, again, the moral 
qualities of Pitt turned the scale. Fox had undoubtedly many 
virtues. In natural disposition, as well as in talents, he bore a 
great resemblance to his more celebrated son. He had the same 
sweetness of temper, the same strong pi assions, the same open- 
ness, boldness, and impetuosity, the same cordiality towards 
friends, the same placability towards enemies No man was 
more warmly or justly beloved by his family or by his associates. 
But unhappily he had been trained in a bad political school,—in 
a school, the doctrines of which were, that political virtue is the 
mere coquetry of political prostitution_—that every patriot has his 
price—that Government can be carried on only by means of 
corruption—and that the state is given as a prey to statesmen. 
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These maxims were too much in vogue throughout the lower ranks 
of Walpole’s party, and were too much encouraged by Walpole 
himself, who, from contempt of what is in our day c ralled humbug, 
often ran extravagé untly and offensively into the opposite extreme. 
The loose politic val morality of Fox presented a remarkable con- 
trast to the ostentatious purity of Pitt. The nation distrusted 
the former, and placed implicit confidence in the latter. But 
almost all the statesmen of the age had still to learn that the 
confidence of the nation was worth “having. While things went 
on quietly, while there was no Opposition, while every thing was 
given by the favour of a small ruling junto, Fox had a decided 
advantage over Pitt; but when dangerous times came, when 
Europe was convulsed with war, when Parliament was broken 
up into factions, when the public mind was violently excited, the 
favourite of the people rose to supreme power, while his rival 
sank into insignificance. 

Early in the year 1754, Henry Pelham died unexpectedly. 
‘ Now I shall have no more peace,’ exclaimed the old King, 
when he heard the news. He was in the right. Pelham had 
succeeded in bringing together, and keeping together, all the 
talents of the kingdom. By his death, the highest post to which 
an English subject can aspire was left vacant; and, at the same 
moment, the influence which had yoked together and reined in so 
many turbulent and ambitious spirits was withdraw n. 

Within a week after Pelham’s de: ith, it was determined that 
the Duke of Newcastle should be placed at the head of the 
Treasury; but the arrangement was still far from complete. 
Who was to be the leading Minister of the Crown in the House 
of Commons? Was the office to be intrusted to a man of emi- 
nent talents ? And would not such a man in sucha place demand 
and obtain a larger share of power and patronage than Newcas- 
tle would be disposed to concede? Was a mere drudge to be 
employed? And what probability was there that a mere drudge 
would be able to manage a large and stormy assembly, abounding 
with able and experie need men } 

Pope has said of that coke miser Sir John Cutler,— 


‘ Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall 
For very want :—he could not build a wall.’ 


Newcastle’s love of power resembled Cutler’s love of money. 
It was an avarice which thwarted itself,—a penny-wise and 
yound-foolish cupidity. An immediate outlay was so painful to 
inn, that he would not venture to make the most desirable im- 
provement. If he could have found the heart to cede at once a 
portion of his authority, he might probably have ensured the 
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continuance of what remained ; but he thought it better to con- 
struct a weak and rotten government, which tottered at the 
smallest breath, and fell in the first storm, than to pay the neces 
sary price for sound and durable materials. He wished to find 
some person who would be willing to accept the lead of the 
House of Commons on terms similar to those on which Secretary 
Craggs had acted under Sunderland, five-and-thirty years before. 
Craggs could hardly be called a minister. He was a mere agent 
for the minister. He was not trusted with the higher secrets of 
state, but obeyed implicitly the directions of his superior; and 
was, to use Doddington’ s expression, merely Lord Sunderland's 
man. But times were changed. Since the days of Sunderland, 

the importance of the House of Commons had been constantly on 
the increase. During many years, the person who conducted the 
business of the Government in that House had almost always 
been Prime Minister. Under these circumstances, it was not to 
be supposed that any person who possessed the talents necessary 
to the situation, would stoop to accept it on such terms as New- 
castle was disposed to offer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath; and, had he been well and in London, 
neither the King nor Newcastle would have been disposed to 
make any overtures to him. The cool and wary Murray had 
set his heart on professional objects. Negotiations were opened 
with Fox. Newcastle behaved like himself,—that is to say, 
childishly and basely. The proposition which he made was, that 
Fox should be Secretary of State, with the lead of the House of 
Commons; that the disposal of the secret service-money, or, in 
plain words, the business of buying members of Parliament, 
should be left to the First Lord of the Treasury; but that Fox 
should be exactly informed of the way in which this fund was 
employed. 

‘To these conditions Fox assented. But the next day every 
thing was in confusion. Newcastle had changed his mind. The 
conversation which took pli ace between Fox and the Duke is 
one of the most curious in English history. * My brother,’ 
said Newcastle, ‘ when he was at the Treasury, never told any 
* body what he did with the secret service-money. No more will 
‘1’ ° The answer was obvious. Pelham had been, not only 
First Lord of the Treasury, but manager of the House of Com- 
mons ; and it was therefore unnecessary for him to confide to any 
other person his dealings with the members of that house. § But 
‘ how,’ said Fox, * can I lead in the Commons without informa- 
‘ tion on this head ? How can I talk to gentlemen when I do not 
‘ know which of them have received gratifications and which have 
‘not? And who,’ he continued, ° is to have the disposal of 
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* places ?’—* I, myself,’ said the Duke.—* How then am I to 
‘ manage the House of Commons ?’—‘ Oh, let the members of 
* the House of Commons come to me.’ Fox then mentioned the 
general election which was approaching, and asked how the 
ministerial burghs were to be filled up. ‘* Do not trouble your- 
* self,’ said Newcastle ; ‘ that is all settled.’ This was too much 
for human nature to bear. Fox refused to accept the Secretary- 
ship of State on such terms; and the Duke confided the man- 
agement of the House of Commons to a dull, harmless man, 
em name is almost forgotten in our time,—Sir Thomas Ro- 
binson. 

When Pitt returned from Bath, he affected great moderation, 
though his haughty soul was boiling with resentment. He did 
not complain of the manner in which he had been passed by ; 
and said openly that, in his opinion, Fox was the fittest man to 
lead the House of Commons. ‘The rivals were reconciled by 
their common interests and their common enmities, and concerted 
a plan of operations for the next session. ‘ Sir Thomas Robin- 
* son lead us,’ said Pitt to Fox.—‘ The Duke might as well send 
* his jack-boot to lead us.’ 

The elections of 1754 were favourable to the administration. 
But the aspect of foreign affairs was threatening. In India the 
English and the French had been employed ever since the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in cutting each other’s throats. They had lately 
taken to the same practice in America. It might have been 
foreseen that stirring times were at hand,—times which would 
eall for abilities very different from those of Newcastle and 
Robinson. 

In November, the Parliament met; and before the end of that 
month the new Secretary of State had been so unmercifully 
baited by the Paymaster of the Forces, and the Secretary at War, 
that he was thoroughly sick of his situation. Fox attacked him 
with great force and acrimony. Pitt affected a kind of contemp- 
tuous tenderness for Sir Thomas, and directed his attacks prin- 
cipally against Newcastle. On one occasion, he asked in tones 
of thunder, whether Parliament sate only to register the edicts 
of one too-powerful subject? The Duke was scared out of his 
wits. He was afraid to dismiss the mutineers; he was afraid to 
promote them; but it was absolutely necessary to do something. 
Fox, as the less proud and intractable of the refractory pair, was 
preferred. A seat in the Cabinet was offered to him, on condition 
that he would give efficient support to the ministry in Parliament. 
In an evil hour for his fame and his fortunes, he accepted the 
offer, and abandoned his connexion with Pitt, who never forgave 
this desertion. 
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Sir Thomas, assisted by Fox, contrived to get through the 
business of the year without much trouble. Pitt was waiting 
his time. The negotiations pending between France and Eng- 
land took every day a more unfavourable aspect. ‘Towards the 
close of the session the King sent a message to inform the House 
of Commons that he had found it necessary to make preparations 
for war. ‘The House returned an address of thanks, and passed 
a vote of credit. During the recess, the old animosity of both 
nations was inflamed by a series of disastrous events. An Eng- 
lish foree was cut off in America; and several French merchant- 
men were taken in the West Indian seas, It was plain that war 
was at hand. 

The first object of the King was to secure Hanover; and 
Newcastle was disposed to gratify his master. ‘Treaties were 
concluded, after the fashion ‘of those times, with several petty 
German princes, who bound themselves to find soldiers if Eng- 
land would find money ; and, as it was suspected that F rederick 
the Second had set his heart on the electoral dominions of his 
uncle, Russia was hired to keep Prussia in awe. 

When the stipulations of these treaties were made known, 
there arose throughout the kingdom a murmur from which a 
judicious observer might easily prognosticate the approach of 
a tempest. Newes astle encountered strong opposition, even from 
those whom he had always considered as his tools. Legge, the 
Chancellor of the E xcheque r, refused to sign the ‘Treasury war- 
rants which were necessary to give effect to the treaties. Those 
persons who were suppose “d to possess the confidence of the young 
Prince of Wales and his mother, held very menacing language. 
In this perplexity Newcastle sent for Pitt, hugged him, patted 
him, smirked at him, wept over him, and lisped out the highest 
compliments and the most splendid promises. ‘The King, who 
had hitherto been as a as possible, would be civil to him at 
the levee ;—he should be brought into the Cabinet ;—he should 
be consulted about every thing ; if he would only be so good as 
to support the Hessian subsidy in the House of Commons. 
Pitt coldly declined the proffered seat in the Cabinet,—expressed 
the highest love and reverence for the King,—and said that if 
his Majesty felt a strong personal interest in the Hessian treaty, 
he would so far deviate from the line which he had traced out for 
himself as to give that treaty his support. * Well, and the Rus- 
‘ sian subsidy,’ said Newcastle. ‘No,’ said Pitt, § not a system 
‘ of subsidies.’ The Duke summoned Lord Hardwicke to his 
aid; but Pitt was inflexible. Murray would do nothing—Ro- 
binson could do nothing. It was necessary to have recourse to 
Fox. He became Secret tary of State, with the full authority of 
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a leader in the House of Commons; and Sir Thomas was pen- 
sioned off on the Irish establishment. 

In November 1755, the Houses met. Public expectation was 
wound up to the height. After ten quiet years there was to be 
an Opposition, countenanced by the heir-apparent of the throne, 
headed by the most brilliant orator of the age, and backed by a 
strong party throughout the country. The debate on the address 
was long remembered as one of the greatest parliamentary con- 
flicts of that generation. It began at three in the afternoon, and 
lasted till five the next morning. It was on this night that 
Gerard Hamilton delivered that single speech from which his 
nickname was derived. His eloquence threw into the shade 
every orator except Pitt, who declaimed against the subsidies for 
an hour and a half with extraordinary energy and effect. Those 
powers which had formerly spread terror through the majorities 
of Walpole and Carteret were now displayed in their highest 
perfection before an audience long unaccustomed to such exhibi- 
tions. One fragment of this celebrated oration remains in a 
state of tolerable preservation. It is the comparison between the 
coalition of Fox and Newcastle, and the junction of the Rhone 
and the Saone. ‘ At Lyons,’ he said, ‘ I was taken to see the 
* place where the two rivers meet—the one gentle, feeble, lan- 
* guid, and, though languid, yet of no depth, the other a boiste- 
* rous and impetuous torrent ; but different as they are, they meet 
‘ at last.’ The amendment moved by the Opposition was rejected 
by a great majority, and Pitt and Legge were immediately dis- 
missed from their offices. Lyttleton, whose friendship for Pitt 
had, during some time, been cooling, succeeded Legge as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

During several months the contest in the House of Commons 
was extremely sharp. Warm debates took place on the esti- 
mates—debates still warmer on the subsidiary treaties. The 
Government succeeded in every division; but the fame of Pitt’s 
eloquence, and the influence of his lofty and determined character, 
continued to increase through the Session; and the events which 
followed the prorogation rendered it utterly impossible for any 
other person to manage the Parliament or the country. 

The war began in every part of the world with events disas- 
trous to England, and even more shameful than disastrous. But 
the most humiliating of these events was the loss of Minorca. 
The Duke of Richelieu, an old fop, who had passed his life from 
sixteen to sixty in seducing women, for whom he cared not one 
straw, landed on that island with a French army, and succeeded 
in reducing it. Admiral Byng was sent from Gibraltar to throw 
succours into Port-Mahon; but he did not think fit to engage 
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the French squadron, and sailed back without having effected his 
purpose. The -- were inflamed to madness. A storm broke 
forth, which appalled even those who remembered the days of 
‘ Excise’ and of * South-Sea.’ The shops were filled with libels and 
caricatures. ‘The walls were covered with placards. The city 
of London called for vengeance, and the cry was echoed from 
every corner of the kingdom. Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Somersetshire, Lancashire, 
Suffolk, Shropshire, Surrey, sent up strong addresses to the 
throne; and instructed their representatives to vote for a strict 
enquiry into the causes of the late disasters. In the great towns 
the feeling was as strong as in the counties. In some of the 
instructions it was even recommended that the supplies should 
be stopped. 

The nation was in a state of angry and sullen despondency, 
almost unparalleled in history. People have, in all ages, been in 
the habit of talking about the good old times of their ancestors, 
and the degeneracy of their contemporaries. ‘This is in general 
merely a cant. But in 1756, it was something more. At this 
time appeared Brown’s ‘ Estimate,’—a book now remembered 
only by the allusions in Cowper's ‘ Table Talk,’ and Burke’s 
* Letters on a Regicide Peace.’ It was universally read, admired, 
and believed. ‘The author fully convinced his readers that they 
were a race of cowards and scoundrels; that nothing could save 
them; that they were on the point of being enslaved by their 
enemies, and that they richly deserved their fate. Such were 
the speculations to which ready credence was given at the outset 
of the most glorious war in w hich England had ever been engaged. 

Newcastle now began to tremble for his place, and for the only 
thing which was dearer to him than his place—his neck. The 
yeople were not in a mood to be trifled with. Their ery was for 
blood. For this once they might be contented with the sacrifice of 
Byng. But what if fresh disasters should take place? What if 
an unfriendly sovereign should ascend the throne? What if a 
hostile House of Commons should be chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive crisis came. Fox had been 
long sick of the perfidy and levity of Newcastle, and now began 
to fear that he might be made a scapegoat to save the old intri- 
guer, who, imbecile as he seemed, never wanted dexterity where 
danger was to be avoided. He threw up his office. Newcastle 
had recourse to Murray ; but Murray had now within his reach 
the favourite object of his ambition. The situation of Chief- 
Justice of the King’s Bench was vacant; and the Attorney- 
General was fully resolved to obtain it, or to go into Opposition. 
Newcastle offered him any terms—the Duchy of Lancaster for 
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life—a tellership of the Exchequer—any pension that he chose 
to ask—two thousand a-year—six thousand a-year. When the 
ministers found that Murray’s mind was made up, they pressed 
for delay—the delay of a session, a month, a week, a day. 
Would he only make his appearance once more in the House of 
Commons? Would he only speak in favour of the address? He 
was inexorable; and peremptorily said that they might give or 
withhold the Chief Justiceship, but that he would be Attorney- 
General no longer. 

Newcastle contrived to overcome the prejudices of the King, 
and overtures were made to Pitt, through Lord Hardwicke. 
Pitt knew his power, and showed that he knew it. He demand- 
ed as an indispensable condition that Newcastle should be alto- 
gether excluded from the new arrangement. 

The Duke was now in a state of ludicrous distress. He ran 
about chattering and crying, asking advice and listening to none. 
In the meantime, the Session drew near. The public excitement 
was unabated. Nobody could be found to face Pitt and Fox in 
the House of Commons. Newcastle’s heart failed him, and he 
tendered his resignation. 

The King sent for Fox, and directed him to form the plan of 
an administration in concert with Pitt. But Pitt had not forgot- 
ten old injuries, and positively refused to act with Fox. 

The King now applied to the Duke of Devonshire, and this 
mediator succeeded in making an arrangement. He consented 
to take the Treasury. Pitt became Secretary of State, with the 
lead of the House of Commons. The Great Seal was put into 
commission. L egge returned to the Exchequer; and Lord 
Temple, whose sister Pitt had lately married, was placed at the 
head of the Admiralty. 

It was clear from the first that this administration would last 
but a very short time. It lasted not quite five months; and, 
during those five months, Pitt and Lord Temple were treated 
with rudeness by the King, and found but a feeble support in the 
House of Commons. It is a remarkable fact, that the Opposition 
prevented the re-election ef some of the new Ministers. Pitt, 
who sate for one of the boroughs which were in the Pelham inte- 
rest, found some difficulty in ‘obte 1ining a seat after his acceptance 
of the seals. So destitute was the new Government of that sort 
of influence, without which no government could then be durable. 
One of the arguments most frequently urged against the Reform 
Bill was that, under a system of popular representation, men 
whose presence in the House of Commons was necessary to the 
conducting of public business, might often find it impossible to 
find seats. Should this inconvenience ever be felt, there cannot 
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be the slightest difficulty in devising and applying a remedy. But 
those who threatened us with this evil ought to have remembered 
tat, under the old system, a great man called to power at a great 
crisis, by the voice of the whole nation, was in danger of bein 
excluded, by an aristocratical coterie, from that House, of which 
he was the most distinguished ornament. 

The most important event of this short administration was the 
trial of Byng. On that subject public opinion is still divided. 
We think the punishment of the Admiral altogether unjust and 
absurd. ‘Treachery, cowardice, ignorance, amounting to what 
lawyers have called crassa ignorantia, are fit objects of severe 
penal inflictions. But Byng was not found guilty of treachery, 
of cowardice, or of gross ignorance of his profession. He died 
for doing what the most loyal subject, the most intrepid warrior, 
the most experienced seaman, might have done. He died for an 
error in judgment,—an error, such as the greatest commanders, 
Frederick, Napoleon, Wellington, have often committed, and have 
often acknowledged. Such errors are not proper objects of 
punishment ; for this reason,—that the punishing of them tends 
not to prevent them, but to produce them. ‘The dread of an 
ignominious death may stimulate sluggishness to exertion, may 
keep a traitor to his standard, may prevent a coward from leav- 
ing the ranks, but it has no tendency to bring out those quali- 
ties which enable men to form prompt and judicious decisions in 
great emergencies. ‘The best marksman may be expected to fail 
when the apple, which is to be his mark, is set on his child’s 
head. We cannot conceive any thing more likely to deprive an 
officer of his self-possession at the time when he most needs it, 
than the knowledge that, if the judgment of his superiors should 
not agree with his, he will be executed with every circumstance 
of shame. Queens, it has often been said, run far greater risk 
in childbed than private women, merely because their medical 
attendants are more anxious. ‘The surgeon who attended Marie 
Louise was altogether unnerved by his emotions. ‘ Compose 
* yourself,’ said Buonaparte—‘ Imagine that you are assisting a 
‘poor girl in the Faubourg St Antoine.’ This was surely a far 
wiser course than that of the Eastern king in the ‘ Arabian 
‘ Nights’ Entertainments,’ who proclaimed that the physicians 
who failed to cure his daughter should have their heads chopped 
off. Buonaparte knew mankind well; and, as he acted towards 
this surgeon, he acted towards his officers. No sovereign was 
ever so indulgent to mere errors of judgment; and it is certain 
that no sovereign ever had in his service so many military men 
fit for the highest commands. 


Pitt certainly acted a brave and honest part on this occasion. 
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He ventured to put both his power and his popularity to hazard, 
and spoke manfully for Byng, both in Parliament and in the roy al 
presence. But the King was inexorable. ‘The House of Com- 
* mons, Sir,’ said Pitt, ‘seems inclined to mercy. —‘ Sir,’ answered 
the King, ‘ you have taught me to look for the sense of my 
‘ people in other places than the House of Commons.’ The say- 
ing has more point than most of those which are recorded of George 
the Second ; and, though sarcastically meant, contains a high and 
just compliment to Pitt. 

The King disliked Pitt, but absolutely hated Temple. The 
new Secretary of State, his Majesty said, had read Vatel, and was 
tedious and pompous, but respectful. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was grossly impertinent. Walpole tells one story, which, we 
fear, is much too good to be true. He assures us that ‘Temple enter- 
tained his royal master with an elaborate parallel between Byng’s 
behaviour at Minorca, and his Majesty’ s behaviour at Oudenarde. 
The advantage was all on the side of the Admiral; and the ob- 
vious inference was, that if Byng ought to be shot, the King 
must richly deserve to be hanged. 

This state of things could not last. Early in April, Pitt and 
all his friends were turned out, and Newcastle was summoned to 
St James’s. But the public discontent was not extinguished. It 
had subsided when Pitt was called to power. But it still glowed 
under the embers; and it now burst at once into a fame. The 
Stocks fell. The Common Council met. The freedom of the 
city was voted to Pitt. All the greatest corporate towns followed 
the example. ‘ For some weeks,’ says Walpole, ‘ it rained gold 
* boxes.’ 

This was the turning point of Pitt’s life. It might have been 
expected that a man of so haughty and vehement a nature, treated 
so ungraciously by the Court, and supported so enthusiastically 
by the people, would have eagerly taken the first opportunity of 
showing his power, and gratifying his resentment ; for an oppor- 
tunity was not wanting. The members for many counties and 
large towns had been instructed to vote for an enquiry into the 
circumstances which had produced the miscarriage of the preceding 
year. A motion for enquiry had been carried in the House of 
Commons, without opposition ; ; and, a few days after Pitt’s dis- 
missal, the investigation commenced. Newcastle and his col- 
leagues obtained a vote of acquittal; but the minority was so 
strong, that they could not venture to ask for a vote of approba- 
tion, as they had at first intended; and it was thought by some 
shrewd observers, that, if Pitt had exerted himself to the utmost 
of his power, the enquiry might have ended in a censure, if not in 
an impeachment. 
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Pitt showed on this occasion a moderation and self-government 
which were not habitual to him. He had found by experience, 
that he could not stand alone. His eloquence and his popularity 
had done much,—very much forhim. Without rank, without for- 
tune, without Coa interest,—hated by the King, hated by the 
aristocracy,—he was a person of the first importance in the state. 
He had been suffered to form a ministry, and to pronounce sen- 
tence of exclusion on all his rivals,—on the most powerful noble- 
man of the Whig party,—on the ablest debater in the House of 
Commons, And he now found that he had gone too far. The 
English Constitution was not, indeed, without a popular element. 
But other elements generally predominated. The confidence and 
admiration of the nation might make a statesman formidable at 
the head of an Opposition,-—-might load him with framed and glazed 
parchments, and gold boxes,—might possibly, under very peculiar 
circumstances, such as those of the preceding year, raise him for 
a time to power. But, constituted as Parliament then was, the 
favourite of the people could not depend on a majority in the 
people’s own House. The Duke of Newcastle, however con- 
temptible in morals, manners, and understanding, was a danger- 
ous enemy. His rank, his wealth, his unrivalled parliamentary 
interest, would alone have made him important. But this was 
not all. The Whig aristocracy regarded him as their leader. 
His long possession of power had given him a kind of prescrip- 
tive right to possess it still. The House of Commons had been 
elected when he was at the head of affairs. The members for the 
ministerial boroughs had all been nominated by him. ‘The pub- 
lic offices swarmed with his creatures. 

Pitt desired power—and he desired it, we really believe, from 
highand generous motives. He was, in the strict sense of the word, 
a patriot. He had no general liberality,—none of that philan- 
thropy which the great French writers of his time ore to all 
the nations of Europe. He loved England as an Athenian loved 
the City of the Violet Crown,—as a Roman loved the ‘ maxima 
‘rerum Roma.’ He saw his country insulted and defeated. He 
saw the national spirit sinking. Yet he knew what the resources 
of the empire, vigorously employed, could effect; and he felt 
that he was the man to employ them vigorously. ‘ My Lord, 
he said to the Duke of Devonshire, ‘ I am sure that I can save 
‘ this country, and that nobody else can.’ 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that his abilities and 
the public confidence were not alone sufficient to keep him in 

ower, against the wishes of the Court and the Aristocracy, he 
beau to think of a coalition with Newcastle. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation, He, too, 
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had profited by his recent experience. He had found that the 
Court and the Aristocracy, though powerful, were not every 
thing in the state. A strong oligarchical connexion, a great bo- 
rough interest, ample patronage, and secret service-money, might, 
in quiet times, be all that a minister needed ; but it was unsafe 
to trust wholly to such support in time of war, of discontent, and 
of agitation. ‘The composition of the House of Commons was 
not wholly aristocratical ; and, whatever be the composition of 
large deliberative assemblies, their spirit is always in some degree 
popular. Where there are free debates, eloquence must have ad- 
mirers, and reason must make converts. Where there is a free 
press, the governors must live in constant awe of the opinions of 
the governed. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately mortal 
enemies, were necessary to each other. Newcastle had fallen in 
November, for want of that public confidence which Pitt possess- 
ed, and of that parliamentary support which Pitt was better qua- 
lified than any man of his time to give. Pitt had fallen in April, 
for want of that species of influence which Newcastle had passed 
his whole life in acquiring and hoarding. Neither of them had 
power enough to support himself. Each of them had power 
enough to overturn the other. Their union would be irresistible. 
Neither the King, nor any party in the state, would be able to 
stand against them. 

Under these circumstances, Pitt was not disposed to proceed 
to extremities against his predecessors in office. Something, how- 
ever, was due to consistency ; something was necessary for the 
preservation of his popularity. He did little ; but that little he 
did in such a manner as to produce great effect. He came down 
to the House in all the pomp of gout; his legs swathed in flan- 
nels, his arm dangling in a sling. He kept his seat, through se- 
veral fatiguing days, in spite of pain and languor. He uttered a 
few sharp and vehement sentences ; but, during the greater part 
of the discussion, his language was ‘unusually gentle. 

When the enquiry had terminated, without a vote either of ap- 
probation or of censure, the great obstacle to a coalition was re- 
moved. Many obstacles, however, remained. The King was 
still rejoicing in his deliverance from the proud and _ aspiring 
minister, who had been forced on him by the cry of the nation. 
His Majesty’s indignation was excited to the highest point, when 
it appeared that Newcastle, who had, during thirty years, been 
loaded with marks of royal favour, and who had bound himself, 
by a solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt, was meditating 
a new perfidy. Of all the statesmen of that age, Fox had the 
largest share of royal favour. A coalition between Fox and New- 
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castle was the arrangement which the King wished to bring 
about. But the Duke was too cunning to fall into such a snare. 
As a speaker in Parliament, Fox might perhaps be as useful to 
an administration as his great rival; but he was one of the most 
unpopular men in England. Then, again, Newcastle felt all that 
jealousy of Fox which, according to the proverb, generally exists 
between two of a trade. Fox would certainly intermeddle with 
that department, which the Duke was most desirous to reserve 
entire to himself—the jobbing department. Pitt, on the other 
hand, was quite willing to leave the drudgery of corruption to 
any who might be inclined to undertake it. 

During eleven weeks E ngland remained without a ministry ; 
and, in ‘the meantime, Parliament was sitting, and a war was 
raging. ‘The prejudices of the King, the haughtiness of Pitt, 
the jealousy, levity, and treachery ‘of Newcastle, delayed the 
settlement. Pitt knew the Duke too well to trust him without 
security. ‘The Duke loved power too much to be inclined to 
give security. While they were haggling, the King was in vain 
attempting to produce a final rupture between them, or to form 
a Government without them. At one time he applied to Lord 
Waldgrave, an honest and sensible man, but unpractised in af- 
fairs. Lord Waldgrave had the courage to accept the Treasury, 
but soon found that no administration formed by him had the 
smallest chance of standing a single week. 

At length the King’s pertinacity yielded to the necessity of 
the case. After e xclaiming with great bitterness, and with some 
justice, against the Whigs, who ought, he said, to be ashamed to 
talk about liberty, while they submitted to be the footmen of the 
Duke of Newcastle, he notified his submission. The influence of 
the Prince of Wales prevailed on Pitt to abate a little, and but a 
little, of his high demands; and all at once, out of the chaos in 
which parties had for some time been rising, falling, meeting, 
separating, arose a government as strong at home as that of Pel- 
ham, as successful abroad as that of Godolphin. 

Neweastle took the Treasury: Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with the lead in the House of Commons, and the supreme dine 
tion of the war and of foreign affairs. Fox, the only man who 
could have given much annoyance to the new Government, was 
silenced with the office of Paymaster, which, during the con- 
tinuance of that war, was probably the most lucrative place in 
the whole Government. He was poor, and the situation was 
tempting ; yet it cannot but seem extraordinary, that a man who 
had played a first part in politics, and whose abilities had been 
found not unequal to that part,—who had sate in the Cabinet, who 
had led the House of Commons, who had been twice intrusted 
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by the King with the office of forming a ministry, who was 
regarded as the rival of P itt, and who at one time seemed likely 
to be a successful rival,—should have consented, for the sake of 
emolument, to take a ‘iaitlinnie place, and to give silent votes 
for all the measures of a government, to the deliberations of 
which he was not summoned. 

The first measures of the new administration were characterised 
rather by vigour than by judgment. Expeditions were sent 
against different parts of the French coast, with little success, 
The small island of Aix was taken, Rochfort threatened, a few 
ships burned in the harbour of St Maloes, and a few guns and mor- 
tars brought home as trophies from the fortifications of Cher- 
bourg. But before long, conquests of a very different kind filled 
the kingdom with pride and re Jjoicing. A succession of victories, 
undoubtedly brilliant, and, as it was thought, not barren, raised 
to the highest point the fame of the minister to whom the con- 
duct of the war had been intrusted. In July 1758, Louisburg 
fell. ‘The whole island of Cape Breton was reduced; the fleet 
to which the Court of Versailles had confided the defence of 
French America was destroyed. The captured standards were 
borne in triumph from Kensington palace to the city, and were 
suspended in St Paul's church, amidst the roar of guns and kettle- 
drums, and the shouts of an immense multitude. Addresses of 
congratulation came in from all the great towns of England. Par- 
liament met only to decree thanks and monume nts, and to bestow, 
without one murmur, supplies more than double of those which 
had been given during the war of the Grand Alliance. 

The year 1759 opened with the conquest of Goree. Next fell 
Guadaloupe ; then Ticonderoga; then Niagara. The Toulon 
squadron was completely defeated by Boscawen off C ape Lagos. 
But the greatest exploit of the year was the achievement of Wolfe 
on the heights of Abraham. The news of his glorious death, and 
of the fall of Quebec, reached London in the very week in which 
the Houses met. All was joy and triumph ; envy and faction were 
forced to join in the general applause. Whigs and Tories vied 
with each other in e xtolling the genius and energy of Pitt. His 
colleagues were never talked of or thought of. “The House of 
Commons, the nation, the colonies, our allies, our enemies, had 
their eyes fixed on him alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe, when 
another great event called for fresh rejoicings. The Brest fleet, 
under the command of Conflans, had put out to sea. It was over- 
taken by an English squadron, under Hawke. Conflans attempted 
to take shelter close under the French coast. The shore was 
rocky—the night was black—the wind was furious—the Bay of 
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Biscay ran high. But Pitt had infused into every branch of the 
service a spirit which had long been unknown. No British sea- 
man was disposed to err on the same side with Byng. The pilot 
told Hawke that the attack could not be made without the greatest 
danger. * You have done your duty in remonstrating,’ answered 
Hawke ; ; © I will answer for every thing. I command you to lay 
* me alongside the French admiral.’ The result was a complete 
victory. 

The year 1760 came, and still triumph followed triumph. Mon- 
treal was taken; the w hole province of Canada was subjugé ated ; 
the French fleets underwent a succession of disasters in the seas 
of Europe and America. 

In the meantime, conquests equalling i in rapidity, and far sur- 
passing in magnitude those of Cortes and Pizarro, had been 
achieved in the Kast. In the space of three years the English 
had founded a mighty empire. The French had been defeated 
in every part of India. C handernagore had yielded to Clive, Pon- 
dicherry to Coote. Throughout Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and the 
Carnatic, the authority of the East India Company was more ab- 
solute hem that of Achar or Aurungzebe had ever been. 

On the continent of Europe the “odds were against England. 
We had but one important ally, the King of Prussia, and he was 
attacked, not only by France, but by Russia and Austria. Yet 
even on the continent the energy of Pitt triumphed over all diffi- 
culties. Vehemently as he had condemned the practice of sub- 
sidizing foreign princes, he now carried that practice farther than 
Carteret himself would have ventured or would have wished to 
do. The active and able Sovereign of Prussia received such 
pecuniary assistance as enabled him to maintain the conflict on 
equal terms against his powerful enemies. On no subject had Pitt 
ever spoken with so much eloquence and ardour as on the mis- 
chiefs of the Hanoverian connexion. He now declared, not 
without much show of reason, that it would be unworthy of the 
English people to suffer their King to be deprived of his electo- 
ral dominions i in an English quarrel. He assured his countrymen 
that they should be no “losers, and that he would conquer Ame- 
rica for them in Germany. By taking this line he conciliated the 
King, and lost no part of his influence withthe nation. In Par- 
liament, such was the ascendency which his eloquence, his success, 
his high situation, his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained for 
him, that he took liberties with the House, of which there had 
been no example, and which have never since been imitated. No 
orator could there venture to reproach him with inconsistency. 
One unfortunate man made the attempt, and was so much discon- 
certed by the scornful demeanour of the minister, that he stam- 
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mered, stopped, and sat down, Even the old Tory country gen- 
tlemen, to whom the very name of Hanover had been odious, gave 
their hearty ayes to subsidy after subsidy. In a lively contempo- 
rary satire,—much more lively indeed than delicate,—this re- 
markable conversion is not unhappily described. 


‘ No more they make a fiddle-faddle 

About a Hessian horse or saddle. 

No more of continental measures. 

No more of wasting British treasures. 

Ten millions, and a vote of credit— 

’Tis right. He can't be wrong who did it.’ 


The success of Pitt’s continental measures was such as might 
have been expected from their vigour. When he came into power, 
Hanover was in imminent danger; and before he had been in 
office three months, the whole electorate was in the hands of France. 
But the face of affairs was speedily changed. The invaders were 
driven out. Anarmy, partly English, partly Hanoverians, partly 
composed of soldiers furnished by the petty princes of Germany, 
was placed under the command of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick. The French were beaten in 1758 at Crevelt. In 1759, 
they received a still more complete and humiliating defeat at 
Minden. 

In the meantime, the nation exhibited all the signs of wealth 
and prosperity. The merchants of London had never been more 
thriving. The importance of several great commercial and ma- 
nufacturing towns, Glasgow, in particular, dates from this period. 
The fine inscription on the monument of Lord Chatham, in 
Guildhall, records the general opinion of the citizens of London, 
that under his administration commerce had been ‘ united with 
* and made to flourish by war.’ 

It must be owned that these signs of prosperity were in some 
degree delusive. It must be owned that some of our conquests 
were rather splendid than useful. It must be owned that the ex- 
pense of the war never entered into Pitt’s consideration. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the cost of his victories in- 
creased the pride and pleasure with which he contemplated them. 
Unlike other men in his situation, he loved to exaggerate the 
sums which the nation was laying out under his direction. He 
was proud of the sacrifices and efforts which his eloquence and his 
success had induced his countrymen to make. The price at which 
he purchased faithful service and complete victory, though far 
smaller than that which his son, the most profuse and incapable 
of war ministers, paid for treachery, defeat, and shame, was se- 
verely felt by the nation. 
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Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the 
praise which his contemporaries lavished on him. We, perhaps 
from ignorance, cannot discern in his arrangements any appear- 
ance of profound or dexterous combination. Several of his expe- 
ditions, particularly those which were sent to the coast of France, 

-were at once costly and absurd. Our Indian conquests, though 

they add to the splendour of the period during which he was at 
the head of affairs, were not planned by him. He had great 
energy, great determination, great means at his command. His 
temper was enterprising, and, situated as he was, he had only to 
follow his temper. ‘The wealth of a rich nation, the valour of a 
brave nation were ready to support him in every attempt. 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the praise that he has 
ever received. ‘The success of our arms was perhaps owing less 
to the skil! of his dispositions than to the national resources and 
the natic.al spirit. But that the national spirit rose to the emer- 
gency,—that the national resources were contributed with unex- 
ampled cheerfulness,—this was undoubtedly his work. The ar- 
dour of his spirit had set the whole kingdom on fire. It inflamed 
every soldier who dragged the cannon up the heights of Quebec, 
and every sailor who Teanbid the French ships amidst the rocks 
of Britanny. The minister, before he had been long in office, 
had imparted to the commanders whom he employed his own im- 
petuous, adventurous, and defying character. ‘They, like him, 
were disposed to risk every thing,—to play double or quits to the 
last,—to think nothing done while any thing remained,—to fail ra- 
ther than not to attempt. For the errors of rashness there might be 
indulgence. For over-caution, for faults like those of Lord 
George Sackville—there was no mercy. In other times, and 
against other enemies, this mode of warfare might have failed. 
But the state of the French government and of the French nation 
gave every advantage to Pitt. The fops and intriguers of Ver- 
sailles were appalled and bewildered by his vigour. A panic 
spread through all ranks of society. Our enemies soon consider- 
ed it as a settled thing that they were always to be beaten. ‘Thus 
victory begot victory ; till, at last, wherever the forces of the two 
nations met, they met with disdainful confidence on the one side, 
and with a craven fear on the other, 

The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign of 
George the Second was the most enviable ever occupied by any 
= man in English history. He had conciliated the aoe! 

e domineered over the House of Commons; he was adored by 


the people; he was admired 7. all Europe. He was the first 


Englishman of his time; and he had made England the first 
country in the world. The Great Commoner—the name by 
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which he was often designated—might look down with scorn on 
coronets and garters. The nation was drunk with joy and pride. 
The Parliament was as quiet as it had been under Pelham. The 
old party-distinctions were almost effaced; nor was their place 
yet supplied by distinctions of a yet more important kind. A new 
generation of country-squires and rectors had arisen who knew 
not the Stuarts. The ereaens were tolerated; the Catholics 
not cruelly persecuted. The Church was drowsy and indulgent. 
The great civil and religious conflict which began at the Refor- 
mation seemed to have terminated in univ versal repose. Whigs 
and Tories, Churchmen and Puritans, spoke with equal reverence 
of the constitution, and with equal enthusiasm of the talents, vir- 
tues, and services of the minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. A 
nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest in- 
vective, a House of Commons hated and despised by the nation, 
England set against Scotland, Britain set against America, a 
rival legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, E ‘nglish blood shed 
by English bay onets, our armies capitulating, our conquests 
wrested from us, our enemies hastening to take vengeance for 
past humiliation, our flag scarcely able to maintain itself in our 
own seas,—such was the spectacle Pitt lived to see. But the history 
of this great revolution requires far more space than we can at 
—— bestow. We leave the ‘ Great Commoner’ in the zenith of 

is glory. It is not impossible that we may take some other 


portunity of tracing his life to its melancholy, yet not in- 
glorious, close. 


No. CXIX. will be published in April. 


ERRATA. 


Page 322, line 20, for ‘ If consulting to levy even,’ read ‘ If consulting to levy 
War.” 


Page 333, line 20, for ‘ clogged with attendants,’ read ‘ clogged with dependents.’ 
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The Real Property Acts; with Notes, by L. Shelford. 12mo. 7s, 
boards. 

—_——_— by T. Atkinson. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Law Amendment Act, by W. Theobald, Esq. 12mo, 2s. sewed. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

Jones on Bailments, by Theobald. 8vo. 4th edition. 9s. boards. 

The Real Property Statutes of the 2d and 3d, and 3d and 4th, Wm. 
IV., with Notes, Forms, and a Table of Descents, by L. Shelford. 12mo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Lunatics, &c., with Statutes, in- 
cluding those of 3d and 4th Wm. IV., Precedents, &c., by L. Shelford. 
Svo. 28s. boards. 

Hume’s Custom Laws, 1833. S8vo. 15s. boards. 

Statutes, Vol. XIII., Part I. 3d and 4th Wm. IV. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
boards. Svo. 28s. boards. 

Vattell’s Law of Nations. A new edition, by R. Chitty, Esq. Royal 
8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Acts relating to real Property, by H. Stalman. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

A Treatise on the Practice of the Chancery Court, by J. L. Smith. 
Part I. Svo. 16s. boards. 

The Practice of the Superior Courts of Law in Personal Actions and 
Ejectment, by W. Tidd. Royal 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Chitty’s General Practice of the Law. Part III. Svo. 16s. boards. 

Delolme on the Constitution, by W. H. Hughes, M.P. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

The Chancellor’s Rolls. (Public General Commission.) Royal 8vo, 
25s. cloth. 

The Pipe Rolls, ditto. Royal 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Palgrave’s Essay upon the Authority of the King’s Council. 8vo, 
6s. cloth. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The First Six and the Eleventh and Twelfth Books of Euclid; with 
Notes, &c. By J. Thomson, Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

On the Resistance of Water to the Passage of Boats upon Canals, &c., 
being the result of experiments made by John Macneill. 4to. 7s. sewed. 

A Treatise on Roads ; explained and illustrated by the Plans, Con- 
tracts, &c. made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. By Sir H. Parnell, 
Bart. With plates. 8vo, 21s. boards. 
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Macneill’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic Quantity of Earth Work 
in the Cutting and Embankments of Canals, &c. 4to. 10. 11s. 6d. cl. 

Analytical Statics ; a Supplement to the 4th edition of an Elementary 
Treatise on Mechanics. By W. Whewell. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Bloxam’s Illustrations of the Surgical Anatomy of Inguinal and Femoral 
Hernia, with coloured mechanical plates. Folio. 10s. 6d, sewed. 

Dieffenbach’s Surgical Observations on the Nose. Translated by Bush- 
man. §vo, 12s. boards. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XVIII. Part 1. 8vo. 13s. bds. 

Fox on the Teeth, with plates. New Edit. 4to. 2. 2s. boards. 

Observations on Obstetric Auscultation ; with an Analysis of the Evi- 
dences of Pregnancy, &c. By E. Kennedy. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

A Compendium of Osteology. By George Witt. Oblong 4to. 7s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Dr Granville’s Graphic Illustrations of Abortion, and the Diseases of 
Menstruation. 4to. 30s. boards. 2/. 2s. coloured. 

Wickham on Diseases of the Joints. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Treatise on the Nature of Vision, the Formation of the Eye, &c. By 
A. Alexander. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Stricture of the Urethra. By George M'‘Il- 
wain. 2d Edition. Svo. 8s. boards. 

Practical Directions for Facilitating the Diagnosis of Hernial and other 
Tumours, occurring in the neighbourhood of the Groin. By George M‘Il- 
wain. S8vo. 4s. boards. 

Clinical Observations on the Constitutional Origin of the various Forms 
of Porrigo. By George M‘Ilwain. S8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Epidemic Cholera Observed and Treated according to Physiolo- 
= Principles. Translated from the French of M. Broussais. By Geo. 

unn. S8vo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

The Principles of Diagnosis. By Marshall Hall, 2d Edition. S8vyo. 
14s. boards. 

History of a Case in which Animals were found in Blood drawn from 
the veins ofa Boy. By J. S. Bushman. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Hunterian Reminiscences ; being the Substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures by the late John Hunter, in 1785. Edited by J. W. Parkinson. 
4to. 16s. cloth. 

Anatomy of the Human Bones. By Sharpnell. Royal folio. 5s. 
sewed. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Nerves. By Joseph Swan. 2d Edition, 
considerably altered and enlarged. Svo. 14s. boards. 

Cases Illustrating the Remedial Power of the Inhalation of Iodine and 
Conium in Tubercular Phthisis. By Sir Charles Scudamore. 2d Edition, 
enlarged. Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

An Introduction to the Study and Practice of Midwifery. By W. 
Campbell. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

A Critical Enquiry into the various Opinions on the Physiology of the 
Blood Vessels, Absorbents, &c. By R. Vines. Part I. 8vo. 3s. sewed, 

The Parent's Dental Guide. By W. Imrie. 8vo. 5s. boards. 
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An Introduction to the Study and Practice of Medicine. By J. Dow- 
son, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 
A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body. By Joseph 
Swan. Part IV. Spinal Nerves (completing the work.) 
METAPHYSICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
On Man; his Motives, their Rise, Operation, Opposition, &c. By 
William Bagshaw. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 16s. boards. 
Hampden in the 19th Century ; or Colloquies on the Errors and Im- 
provement of Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By the late Tho- 
mas Brown. ‘7th edition. Svo. 18s. boards. 
Christian Ethics ; being Selections from Bishop Saunderson. 32mo. 
2s. silk. 
Thoughts on Materialism ; and on Religious Festivals and Sabbaths. 
By H. B. Fearon. 8vo. 8s. boards. 
Christian Ethics ; or, Moral Philosophy on the Principles of Divine 
Revelation. By R. Wardlaw. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
A History and Description of Modern Wines. By Cyrus Redding. 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 
Fac Simile of Washington’s Accounts during the American Revolu- 
tion. Folio. 21s. cloth. 
Affection’s Gift for 1834. 32mo. 3s. silk. 
The Young Groom’s Guide, and Valet’s Directory. By Jeremiah 
Weal. 12mo. 4s. boards. 
Hints upon Tints, with Strokes upon Copper and Canvass. By H. 
Warren. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition. 2d edition. Foolscap 4to. 
12s. cloth. 
Alfred Crowquill’s Portfolio. 2s. 6d. sewed. 3s. 6d. coloured. 
Moments of Idleness ; or a Peep into the World we Call Ours! 12mo. 
7s. boards. 
The Caricaturist’s Scrap Book. Oblong folio. 28s. beards. 
- 2/. 12s. 6d. coloured. 
The Musical Gem for 1834. 4to. 15s. boards. 
England and America; a Comparison of the Social and Political State 
of both Nations, 2 vols. S8vo. 18s. boards. 
Fruits and Flowers. 32mo. 3s. 6d. roan. 
Douce’s Dissertation on Holbein’s Dance of Death, with 55 wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21s. half-bound. 
A Tableau of French Literature during the 18th Century ; translated 
from the French of M. de Barante. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
The Grammar of Astrology, for Calculating a Nativity by Common 
Arithmetic. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Christmas Carols. Small 4to. 4s. cloth. 
Military Studies, by Marshal Ney, with Diagrams. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
A Sister's Stories. By the Author of Three Years in Italy. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
The Chameleon, Third and last Series. Svo, 9s, 6d. cl, 10s, 6d. silk, 
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Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse; now first collected and arranged. 
By Thomas Atkinson. 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By John Os- 
wald. 18mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Club; or a Grey Cap for a Green Head. By James Puckle, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; on India paper, 18s. 

Stewart's Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, (3d Division,) History and Biography. 
Vol. III. 4to. 2/. 2s. boards. 

Hood’s Comic Annual for 1834. 12mo. 12s, half-bound. 

British Cyclopedia. Arts and Sciences. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Literary Recreations. By Rev. J. Young. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

The Theory and Practice of Cotton-Spinning. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

East India Register for 1834. 10s. sewed. 

Sharp’s Present Peerage for 1834. Foolscap Svo. 16s. cloth. 

The Indicator and Companion, By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

The Housekeeper’s Guide. By E. Copley, Authoress of Cottage 
Comforts. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Musical Keepsake for 1834. 4to. 21s. bound. 

The Gulistan of Sadi of Shiraz; translated by F. Gladwin. New ed. 
Svo. 9s. boards. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh Edition. Edited by Professor Napier. 
Parts 45, 46, and 47, 6s. each. Vol. VIII. Part II. 18s. boards. 

Cowie’s Printer’s Pocket-Book and Manual. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Edited by Sir T. D. Lauder. 2 vols. Post 
Svo. 18s. cloth. 

Simpson's Cookery. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. boards. 8s. 6d. half-bd. 

Lectures at Home. By Maria Hack. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Book of Psalms in Hebrew ; metrically arranged by J. Rogers, 
M.A. 12mo. 10s. boards, 

A Dictionary of the Arts of Life. By Sir R. Phillips. 12mo. 14s. cl. 

Village Walks, from Real Life. By the Author of Sophia de Lissau. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Naturalist’s Library. Edited by Sir William Jardine. Vol. III. 
Humming Birds. Vol. II. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

The Natural History of Humming Birds. 2 vols. in 1, with 66 co- 
loured plates, woodcuts, and memoirs and portraits of Linngwus and Pen- 
nant. By Sir William Jardine. Foolscap 8vo. 14s. silk. 

The Miscellany of Natural History. By Sir T. D. Lauder and Captain 
Brown. Vol. I. Parrots. 12mo. 6s. cloth; 7s. 6d. silk. 

Bennett's Fishes of Ceylon. 4to. 6s. 6d. sewed. 

The Magazine of Natural History, and Journal of Zoology, &c. By 
J.C. Loudon. 1534. Vol. VI. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. By J. P. Selby, Esq. Part II. 
Elephant folio. (Completing the work.) 5/. 5s.coloured. ; 31s. 6d. plain. 

Letterpress of the above illustrations. Part I. (Land Birds), 2d Edi- 
tion; and Part II. (Water Birds.) 8vyo. boards. 10s. 6d. each. 
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Natural History of Quadrupeds. By F. Shoberl. 2 vols. Being 
Vols. XIII. and XIV. of the Little Library. 8s. half-bound. 

Transactions of the Natural History Society of Northumberland. Vol. 
II. PartI. 4to. 2/. sewed. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Tales and Romances. By the Author of Waverley; containing St 
Ronan’s Well to Woodstock. New Edition, 7 vols. Svo. 4/, 4s. boards. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. From Blackwood’s Magazine. 2 vols. Foolscap. 
12s. cloth. 

Trevelyan. By the Author of Marriage in High Life. 3 vols. Post 
Svo. 1d. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The New Gil Blas ; or Pedro of Penaflor. By H. D. Inglis. A new 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 16s. boards. 

Peter Simple. By the Author of the King’s Own, &c. 3 vols. Post 
Svo. 1d. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Prediction, 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Reform ; being “‘ the Member and the Radical.” By John Galt. 
12mo. 9s. boards. 

Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage. 3 vols. 15s. boards, 

Frances Berrian, 3 vols. 18s. boards. 

Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of First Love. 3 vols, Post 8vo. 
27s. boards. 

Love and Pride. By the Author of Sayings and Doings. 3 vols. Post 
8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Dark Lady of Doona. By the Author of Stories of Waterloo. 
Being Vol. 9 of the Library of Romance. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

The East India Sketch Book. Vols. III. and IV. Post 8vo. 21s. bds, 

Naval Adventures during 35 Years’ Service. By Lieut. W. Bowers, 
R.N. 2-vols. Post 8vo. 21s, boards. 

Stories of the Study. By John Galt, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Gale Middleton ; a Story of the Present Day. By the Author of 
Brambletye House. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1é, 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Nun. By Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

Barnadiston ; a tale of the 17th Century. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d, 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

Goldenthal; a Tale. By Zschokke; translated. 18mo,. 2s. boards. 

The Coquette. By the Author of Miserrimus. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
1/. lls. 6d. boards, 

Cecil Hyde; a Novel. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Black Watch. By the Author of the Dominie’s Legacy. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo, 1, 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Baboo, and other Tales, descriptive of Society in India. 2 vols, 
Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Stoic ; or Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athenian. By J. K. Stan- 
ford. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

POETRY AND PLAYS. 

The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion, with Notes, &c., selected by a 
F.L.S. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

a a Poem, in French and Italian, @ vols, Crown 8vo, 16s. 
boards, 
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Aldine Poets. Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. Swift, Vols. I. and IL, 
with Life by Mitford. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The White Rose Wreath, and other Poems. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Onyon’s (H. B.) Minstrel Wanderer, a Poem. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Christ Crucified; an Epic Poem. By W. E. Wall. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

The Poems of John Galt, now first collected. S8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Poetry of Birds ; extracted from various Authors, with 22 colour- 
ed Illustrations bya Lady. 4to. 21s. boards. 

Timon; a Poem. By F. H. Standish. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mary Stuart; a Tragedy from the German of Schiller. A new trans- 
lation. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Bard of the Sea-Kings ; a Legend of Kingley Vale, with other 
Poems. By E. L. Montagu. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Bard of the North; Poetical Tales. By Dugald Moore. 12mo. 
6s. cloth. 

Five Old Plays ; forming a Supplement to the Collections of Dodsley 
and others. By J. P. Collier. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf; edited by J. M. Kemble, Esq. 
12mo. 15s. cloth. 

Songs of the Loire, and other Poems. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Bard ; a selection of Poetry. 32mo. 3s. cloth, 5s. morocco. 

Life and Works of Robert Burns ; edited by Allan Cunningham. Vol. 
I, (containing Life.) 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

POLITICS. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Third Series. Vols. XVIII. and 
XIX. 4th and 5th of Sess. 1833. S8vo. 1/. 10s. boards; 1/7. 13s. 6d. 
half-bound.—Third Series. Vol. XX. 6th and last of Sess. 1833. 
24s. boards. ; 27s. 6d. half-bound. each. 

Principles of Political Economy, deduced from the natural laws of 
social welfare, by G. P. Scrope. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews. Edited by Dr Hen- 
derson. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Howitt’s History of Priestcraft. 2d edition. Containing his Vindi- 
cation. 12mo. 5s, 6d. boards. 

Selection from the Writings of Fénélon. By an American Lady, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

My Saviour, or Devotional Meditations in prose and verse. By the 
Rev. J. East. 2d edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A_New Translation of the Bible: from the original Hebrew only. By 
John Bellamy. 4to. Part V. 1st Samuel to 2d Kings. 16s. sewed. 

Rev. J. H. Newman’s Account of the Arians of the fourth century. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. ; 

The True Christian. By Rev. T. Jones. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Latter Days. By Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Prayers and Hymns for Family and Private Devotion. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
boards. 

Scott’s Theological Works, 12mo, 8s, boards. 
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The Chureh of England a faithful witness against the Errors of the 
Church of Rome. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Hannah More’s Works. Vol. I, &c. 12mo. Each volume 5s. 
cloth. 

The Lamb Slain from the Foundation of the World. By Hindmarsh. 
Svo. 5s. boards. 

Consolations in Affliction. By the Editor of the Sacred Harp. 32mo. 
2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. silk, 5s. morocco. 

Discourses showing the Structure and Unity of the Apocalypse, the 
Order and Connexion of its Prophecies, &c. By David Robertson, 
Minister of the Gospel, Kilmaurs. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

The Amethyst, a Christian’s Annual for 1834. 12mo. 8s. 6d. mo- 
rocco. 

Dissertation on the Prophecies of Sacred Scripture. By J. S. Waugh. 
8vo. 4s. boards. 

Here and Hereafter; Extracts from various authors, for the Consola- 
tion of those who have lost their Friends. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

An Exposition of the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark. By 
Rev. R. Watson. Royal 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

The Book of Psalms, with Scripture Illustrations. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Book of the Unveiling; an exposition, with notes. 12mo. 4s. 
cloth. 

The Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion ; 
with Notes nor by the Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 2 vols. 
foolsc. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Fanaticism. By the Author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

On the Duty of Prayer. By the Rev. A. Whyte. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Christian’s Golden Harp ; or the Promises of Scripture in verse. 
24mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 1 vol. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

Gallaudet’s History of Jonah; with plates. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Farmer Goodall and his Friend. By the Author of The Week. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. half-hound. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor for 1834. New Series. 12mo. 4s. 
boards, 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

Bampton Lectures for 1833. The Analogy of Revelation and Science 
established in a Series of Lectures. By F. Nolan. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Essays and Letters on Important Theological Subjects. By J. Har- 
greave. S8vo. 12s. boards. 

Hambleton’s History of the Soul, in Six Sermons preached in Lent, 
1833. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. John Davison’s Discourses on Prophecy. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Gospel of the Old Testament. By S. Mather. Edited by the 
Author of The Listener. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 
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Rev. R. Watson’s Works. Volume II. (Sermons, and Sketches of 
Sermons, Vol. I.) Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures on Theology. By late Rev. J. Dick, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 
21. 2s. cloth. 

The Infidel’s Own Book; a Statement of some of the Absurdities 
resulting from a Rejection of Christianity. By R. Treffry. 12mo. 
4s. cloth. 

On the Extent of the Atonement. By T. W. Jenkyn. 12mo. 7s. 
cloth. 

Horsley’s Works. New Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 44. 1s. boards. 

The Sacred Classics. Vol.I. Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Preacher. Vol. VI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Grace Kennedy's Works. New Edition. Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Christian Family Library. Vol. X. Pictet’s Christian Theology. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Dr P. N. Shuttleworth’s Sermons on the Principles and Duties of 
Christianity. Vol. II. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Old Testament Characters considered. By Rev. F. Crossman. 8vo. 
7s. boards. 

The Works of Jonathan Edwards; with an Essay by H. Rogers ; 
Life by Dwight, &c. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 27. 10s. cloth. 

Wilberforce’s View of Christianity ; with a Memoir by Rev. T. Price. 
18mo. 3s. cloth, 4s. 6d. silk. 

A Popular View of the Correspondency between the Mosaic Ritual 
and the Facts and Doctrines of the Christian Religion. By Rev. W. 
Greswell. Svo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

A Treatise on the Offices of Christ. By Geo. Stevenson. 8vo. 6s. 
boards. 

SERMONS. 

Evans’ (E. J.) Nine Sermons on the Trinity, preached at Rochester. 
8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Sermons by the late Rev. H. Gipps. Edited by Rev. J. Latrobe. 
Svo. 12s. bds. 

——— on the Advent. By Rev. E. Bickersteth. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

—— by Rev. Robert Hall of Kelso. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

by Rev. H. Melville, M.A. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
on Practical Subjects. By James Brewster. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Third Series of Sermons. By Rev. H. J.C. Blake. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Grant's Sermons for the Year. 2d Series. Vol. I. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Two Sermons preached at the Parish Church of Chillingham. By 
John Sandford. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects. By D. Welsh, D.D. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
boards. 

STATISTICS. 
Ellis's British Tariff for 1833.4. 12mo. ‘7s. 6d. boards. 
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Digest of Information derived from Parliamentary Documents from 
1799, relating to Population, Revenue, &c. &c. Arranged by J. Mar- 
shall. 4to. 2/. 2s. boards. 

An Account of Van Diemen’s Land ; and Guide to Emigrants. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c. of the United 
Kingdom and its Dependencies. Part II. 1832. Compiled from off- 
cial returns. Folio. 12s. cloth. 

Companion to the American Almanack, 1834. 12mo. 5s, sewed. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
Steinman’s History of Croydon. 8vo. 18s. boards. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria. By S. Kay. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Excursions in New South Wales, Western Australia, &c. By Lieut. 
Breton. With Plates. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal. By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. boards. 


Madden’s Travels in the East. Second edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
18s. cloth. 


Tour of the American Lakes, and among the Indians. By C. Colton. 
2 vols. Svo. 18s. boards. 

Travelling Memorandums, during a Tour through Belgium, Germany, 
&e. &c. By Thomas Dyke. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Reminiscences of an Old Traveller through different Parts of Europe. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy during a late Tour. By the Au- 
thor of Letters from the East. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Russia; or Miscellaneous Observations on that country, made in the 
service of the Bible Society. By R. Pinkerton. Royal 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Narrative of a Journey to the ‘Falls of the Cavery, with a Description 
of the Neilgherry Hills. By Lieut. H. Jervis. -8vo. 12s. cloth. 


A Residence in the West Indies and America. By Lieut.-Col. St 
Clair. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. boards. 








A. . 

Agriculture, Report from the Select Committee, 271. See Corn Laws. 

Aihin’s, Lucy, Memoirs of the Court of Charles I., 398; character of, 
399.—See Charles I. 

Ali, Mehemit, sketch of his rise and advancement, 125—127. 

America, the rage for incorporating private companies prevails to an im- 
provident and mischievous extent in, 488, 489. 

Astronomy, 164 ; most important of the physical sciences, 165 ; practical, 
has always been cultivated with zeal in Great Britain, 166 ; ultimate 
object of, to make a nautical almanac, 167 ; the truths of, evolved from 
the appearances and observations by calculation, and geometry, 168— 
170 ; magnitude and figure of the earth, 173 ; method of determining 
the figure of the earth, 174—176; the relative positions of the stars, 
177; appearance of the sun, 178, 179 ; of the moon, 179, 180 ; physical 
causes by which the sun and moon are retained in their orbits, 178— 
183 ; physical peculiarities of the planets, 183—185 ; physical condition 
of comets, 185—187 ; lunar and planetary perturbations, 187—193; 
sidereal astronomy, 193 ; proper motions of the stars, 193, 194 ; distance 
of the fixed stars are totally unknown, 194, 195; double stars, 195, 
196 ; globular clusters of stars, 197, 198. 

Astronomy, Rev. W. Whewell’s Treatise on.—See Whewell. 


Astronomy, beautiful adaptation of, to the study of Natural Theology, 
440—442, 


b. 

Banks, Couniry, of England, excite uneasiness in our manufactures, 62; 
will not be improved by the joint-stock banking companies, 62—64. 
Barton's, John, enquiry on the importation of foreign corn, 271; en- 

deavours to prove that a high price of corn diminishes mortality, 306. 
Bell, Dr, placed at the head of the National School Society, 11. 
Biography, may be regarded as running commentaries on history, 65. 
Bridgewater Bequest, on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 

manifested in the Creation, 422; object of Lord Bridgewater to have 
one distinct work on Natural Theology, 424; trustees for the, have 
paid more attention to the secondary, than to the prominent part of 
the testator’s scheme, 425, 426; the injudicious appropriation of the, 
demands the censure of public criticism, 426; Rev. W. Whewell’s 

Treatise on Astronomy and General Physics, first of the series, 427 ; 

analyzed and examined, 427—457.—See Whewell. 
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Britain, Great, the policy it should pursue in regard to Turkey, 127— 
131 ; situation in which she stood when applied to by the Turkish go- 
vernment for support, 135. 

British and Foreign School Society, established, 11; more theological 
than practical in their instruction, 12; extract from its report showing 
the uselessness of such a course, 17. 

Burke's opinion of the difference between institutions originally created, 
and those when once established, should not be destroyed, 492—494, 

Byng, Admiral, fails to succour Port-Mahon, 532 ; trial and condemna- 
tion, 535. 


C. 

Caffraria, Travels and Researches in, 363 ; appearance of the inhabitants, 
365; clothing of both sexes, 366, 367 ; habitations, 367; what forms 
their chief wealth, 368; manner of life, and general diet, 369—371 ; 
arms of the Caffers, 371; system of government in, 372; the reli- 
gious notions of, 373; faneral rites, 375, 376; have a deplorable 
belief in sorcery, 376, 377; progress of Christianity and civilisation, 
377 ; humiliating picture of the system of military reprisals carried on 
by the Europeans in, 378—382 ; circumstances attending the seizure of 
a tract of country, and expulsion of the Caffer inhabitants, 382—384; 
deterioration of character in civilized man and the savage, resulting 
from their intercourse, 384, 385; interesting account of a colony of 
emancipated Hottentots, 385, 386. 

Carteret, Lord, succeeds Horace Walpole in the administration, 523, 
524; character of, as a statesman, 513. 

Charles I., Memoirs of the Court of, 398 ; spirit of colonization which 
prevailed, 401—403 ; state of manufactures, 403 ; conveyance of let- 
ters, 404 ; first establishment of hackney coaches, /; ; advances made 
in luxury and refinement, 404—407 ; discontent of the people during 
his reign, 407 ; royal proclamations, the evils they inflicted, 408—415 ; 
character of Charles, 415—422. 

Chatham, Rev. Francis Thackeray's History of the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt, Earl of, 508 ; does not deserve the praise which his biographer 
so liberally bestows, 508, 509 ; extremely affected in his appearance, 
509 ; scrupulously disinterested in his motives, 510; connexions of, ib. ; 
the early years of, 511; returned Member to Parliament for Old 
Sarum, ib. ; addresses the House for the first time on occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage, 518; the influence his appearance and 
speaking had, 518—521; gives annoyance to Government, and dis- 
missed from the army, 521; made Groom of the Bedchamber to the 
Prince of Wales, 522; declaims with increasing ability against Minis- 
ters, ib.; deals unfairly against the Earl of Orford, 523 ; opposes the 
administration of Lord Carteret, 523, 524; Duchess of Marlborough 
leaves him a legacy, 524; supports the government of Pelham, ib. ; 
appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 525; disinterested conduct in 
that situation, 525, 526 ; offered the Secre taryship of State by the Duke 
of Bowcsstle, but refuses, 531; heads the Opposition, 532; made 
Secretary of State, 534; defends Admiral Byng, 535, 536 ; coalesces 
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with the Duke of Newcastle, 537—539; success which attended his 
administration, 540—544. 

Church of England, cause of the prevailing dislike to the established, 
498, 499 ; principally owing to the illiberal spirit of its clergy, 499; 
clergymen becoming active magistrates, another powerful cause, 500: 
further strengthened by the deplorable mistakes committed by the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, 501; its unpopularity accidental and 
removable, 504; the clergy have it in their power, by useful reforms, 
to turn aside the storm, 504, 505 ; unfairness shown by the Dissenters 
towards the, 505 ; church service of the, liable to great objection, 505 
—— 07, 

Church, views regarding property which once belonged to the, 318—320. 

Church, necessity and expediency of an Established, 503. 

Corn Laws, inflict the most serious evils on this country, 60 ; agricultu- 
rists not benefited by them, 61; many interests involved in its settle- 
ment, 271—275 ; foreign corn ought to be admitted free of duty, 277 ; 
amount of duty to be determined by the burdens laid on the agricul- 
turists, 275 ; restrictions on corn maintain prices at a forced elevation, 
276 ; evil infuence they have on the commerce of the country, 277— 
282; prices of Foreign ‘and British corn, 282—290; unfounded asser- 
tion, in avowing that agriculture had retrograded, 290—295; favourable 
opportunity of modifying our, 295, 296 ; beneficial results which would 
follow from the change, 296—298 ; expediency of granting a drawback 
on exportation of corn, 299 ; agricultural interest inseparable from that 
of the other classes, 300,301; no necessity for concluding, that if they 
are modified, a deduction should be made from the rents, 301 ; rents 
will be decidedly higher when they are modified, 303 ; illusion in sup- 
posing that landlords have suffered severely since the peace, ib.; 
absurdity in predicating that if we regularly imported, we may be 
suddenly deprived of supplies, and reduced to great distress, 304; 
quantities of the different sorts of foreign corn imported in 1831, 305; 
supposed difficulty in supposing, that the importation duty could not 
be levied in scarce years, 306 ; duty of Parliament to discuss the ques- 
tion dispassionate sly, . 207, 

Corporations and Endowments, 469.—See English Corporations. 

Cotton, quantity of raw material imported into Great Britain, 43 ; state- 
ment of cotton spun in 1832, 44; statement of cotton imported into 
France, 49. 


D. 
Devonshire, administration of the Duke of, 584—586. 
Dissenters, have shown great want of fairness in discussing the question 
of Established Churches, 505. 
Dover's (Lord), edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Or- 
ford, to Sir Horace Mann, 227. See Walpole. . 


E. 
Education, National, in France. See France. 
Education (National) in England, 1 ; the term Primary not yet under- 
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stood, 2; British Government bring it before Parliament, 3; much 


wanted in England, 4 ; erroneous calculations of the ‘ Companion to the 
Almanack’ as to the number educated in England, 4—6; British and 
Foreign School Society's Report on, 6, 7,; compared to the Prus- 

| 


sian system, 8; societies established for the purpose of, 11; cau- 
ses of their failure, 12; system pursued, 12—14; acknowledge that 
their method is useless, 17; extract from the General Assembly's Re- 
port on system pursued in the Highland schools, 18 ; difficulties which 
lie in the way of establishing a national system of, 26, 27; one of the 
most important points is the training of schoolmasters, ib.; hints for 
furthering this object, 29. 

England, its population yet uneducated, 4—9; education in, see Educa- 
tion. 

England, sketch of the political history of, during the reign of George 
III., 324; changes in the character of Whigs and Tories on the esta- 
blishment of the House of Brunswick, 325; Mr Pitt conducts the pub- 
lic affairs, 326 ; resigns, 327 ; the German war unpopular, 327, 328; 
difficulty in procuring a minister to conduct the public affairs, 328— 
$329; accepted by Mr Grenville, ib. ; his administration most unpopu- 
lar, 330 ; the King adverse to them, 331 ; the Regency bill, 331, 332 ; 
the Rockingham administration, 333, 334; Mr Pitt’s second admini- 
stration, 334—336. 

English Corporations and Endowments, reports on, 469 ; what is a cor- 
poration ? 469—472 ; spiritual corporations were the first introduced, 
472; various private companies of merchants, traders, or artificers, our 
earliest form of temporal incorporations, 472, 473 ; progress of the 
incorporation of the Communes, 473—475; eleemosynary corpora- 
tions, 475 ; the past and present state of our three principal corporate 
divisions, 475—477 ; duty of Parliament in regard to, 477, 478; cor- 
poration law appears to have come down to us as a matter more of 
accident than of wise judicial prescription, 478; the continuance or 
dissolution of, ought to depend on the merits or demerits of the insti- 
tution itself, 479, 480 ; in questions of forfeiture and surrender, the 
members of a corporation are equally masters of its fate, 480—483 ; 
incomes of several of the corporations, 483—487 ; cause of the Eng- 
lish Legislature interfering reluctantly and cautiously with the property 
and policy of our large establishments, 487, 488; no institution can, 
after the lapse of years, be considered as a perpetual private institu- 
tion—its immortality makes it public, 489—491 ; the Legislature has 
aright to interfere in the construction and regulation of municipal 
government, 491—496; once subjected to the superintendence and 
revision of succeeding times, foundations may do incalculable good, 


496, 497. 


F. 

Fox, sketch of his political character, 527, 528; refuses to be Secretary 
of State on the terms of the Duke of Newcastle, 529, 530; procures 
his own terms, and accepts office, 531 ; applied to by the King to form 
an administration, 534; accepts the office of Paymaster, 539. 
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France, national system of education in, 1 ; its provisions copied from the 
Prussian rs 20; branches of knowledge embraced in the primary in- 
struction, 20, 21; description of schools, 21; master and superintend- 
ent, 22; setae schools for preparing teachers, ib.; morals especially 
attended to, 23; authorities by which the system is conducted, 24; 
commercial connexion with Great Britain, 217. 


H. 

Haussez, Baron D.’s View of Great Britain, 151; has not succeeded in his 
effort, 153 ; replete with errors, 153—156 ; unfortunate in his descrip- 
tion of Edinburgh, 157 ; absence of gentlemanly feeling in his chapter 
on Abbotsford, 158; vilifies every subject connected with England, 
158—163. 

Herschel's, Sir J. F. W., Treatise on Astronomy, 164; is a distinct, per- 
spicuous, and comprehensive view of the celestial phenomena, 170— 
172 ; commences with an exposition of general notions, 172. See Astro- 
nomy. 

House Tax, the poorer classes not subject to the, 148, 


F 

Treland, tithe system impedes the attainment of peace in, 95, 96 ; land- 
tax would be preferable, 96 ; provision for the Catholic clergy would be 
both politic and just, 97 ; amount of tithe tax still unpaid, 98; Govern- 
ment aids by a loan to pay the heavy arrears of tithe, 99—102 ; impar- 
tiality in Government one great cause of discontent, 101 ; partisanship 
ought to be banished from the bench, 102—104; party processions a 
serious evil, 104; magistrates in the south of Ireland give their coun- 
tenance to Orange processions, 105; Government appoint a commission 
of enquiry into the state of corporations in, ib. ; bill introduced to re- 
store public confidence in the grand juries, 1O7—111, 204; policy of 
Government has always been temporizing, 111—113 ; change made in 
the establishment of the Irish C hurch, 203, 204. 

Iron Manufactures, rapidly improving, 52 ; produce of the furnaces, 53 ; 
wages of the workmen engaged in, ib. 


K, 
Kay's, Stephen, Travels in Caffraria, 363 ; see Caffraria. 


L. 
Laplace's, observations on, Theory of the Moon, 448, 449. 


M. 

Manufactures, present state of, 40; in a flourishing condition, 41, 42— 
58, 59; condition of workmen improved, 43 ; inisapprehension in sup- 
posing that Great Britain will not compete with other nations, 46—49 ; 
British cotton, has not reached its zenith, 50 ; woollen manufacture, see 
Woollen ; iron manufacture, see ron ; low state of profits have a mischie- 
vous influence on, 59 ; baneful influence of the corn laws on our, 60, 
61; country currency excites uneasiness in our, 62—64, 
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Monarchy, must rely on public opinion for its ultimate support, 415, 
416—cause of the heir-apparent generally joining the constitutional 
opposition in a, 516, 517. 

Morgan's (Lady) Dramatic Scenes from Real Life, 86 ; has not received 
justice from critics, ib. ; her reasons for writing dramatic scenes, 87, 
88; Manor Sackville an able and animated sketch of Ireland, 89; ex- 
tract from, 90—95. 

Murray, character of, Solicitor-General in the Pelham administration, 
526, 527, 


N. 

National School Society, meagre in its mode of education, 13 ; acknow- 
ledges in its Report the inadequacy of its method, 17. 

Newcastle, Duke of, succeeds to the administration, 528; offers the Se- 
cretaryship of State to Fox, who refuses, 529, 530 ; appoints Sir Thomas 
Robinson, 530; session of 1754 favourable to his administration, ib. ; 
offers Pitt the leadership of the House of Commons, who refuses, 531 ; 
prevails on Fox to accept of it, ib.; opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, 532; the war disastrous, ib.; disturbances in consequence, 
533 ; resigns, 534; investigation into his administration by the House 
of Commons, and acquitted, 536 ; coalesces with Pitt, 537—539 ; suc- 
cess attending their administration, 540—544. 


O. 

Overton's, Charles, Poetical Portraiture of the Church, 31 ; extracts from, 
33—40. 

P. 

Parliament, First Session of the Reformed Parliament, 199 ; expectations 
of the people raised to an extravagant pitch, 200; the session com- 
menced with Ireland, 201; Irish Church Establishment, 203; grand 
and petty juries in Ireland, ib.; National Bank, 204; East India 
Company, and China Trade Bill, 205; Bill for extinguishing Negro 
Slavery, 206 ; Scotch Borough Reform Bill, 207; Law Reforms du- 
ring the session, 208—216; Corporation Commissions, 211; New 
Boroughs Bill, ib. ; Commission to enquire into the Common Law and 
Real Property in Scotland, 212; Enquiry into the Constitution of 
Ecclesiastical Courts, ib. ; Bill for altering the law of Debtor and Cre- 
ditor, ib.; Local Courts Bill, 213; the Poor’s Law Commission, ib. ; 
Bill for General Registry, 214 ; amount of expenditure reduced, 215 
—217; commercial connexion with France, 217, 218; general view 
of its proceedirgs, 219—225; number of hours it sat, 225. 

Pelham, character of Henry, 256. 

Pelhams, form government on that basis, called ‘ the broad-bottom,’ 524. 

Pitt, Mr, placed at the head of affairs, 326; his second administration 
unpopular, 334—336.—See Chatham. 

Poetry, value of rhyme and metre overrated in, 31; no natural con- 
nexion between verse-making and, 31, 32 ; loses its charm when trans- 


lated into another language, 32; satirical poetry is as yet unexplored, 
307—309. 
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Poland, policy of Russia towards, 132. 

Pope, writings of, afford sufficient evidence that satire is true poetry, 
307. 

Presbyterianism, far from being tolerant in its views, 503; recent pro-. 
ceedings of its church courts in regard to the Irish Education Bill, 
503, 504. : 

Prussia, system of education in, 9; statistical details of, 10; school 
established for educating teachers, 27. 

Pulteney, \eader of the opposition in the House of Commons in the Wal- 
pole administration, 513 ; his standard joined by the most distinguished 
of the young members, 516, 


R. 

Religion, considerations on the law of libel relating to, 387 ; difficulty in 
expounding the law, ib.; inexpediency of the law, 389, 390; the 
Christian religion should not form the subject-matter of legislation, 
391, 392; laws, prohibiting all enquiry into the truths of religion, are 
detrimental to the cause which they are intended to uphold, 393—396. 

Rhymed Plea for Tolerance, 307 ; writer of, possesses the intellectual 
requisites which a satirical poet ought to have, 309; extracts from, 
309—311; his hatred of intolerance does not make him intolerant, 
Sli. 

Rice, speech of the Right Honourable Thomas Spring, M.P., in the 
House of Commons, 144. 

Roscoe, The Life of William, 65; birth and education; 65, 67 ; his 
studies and first literary efforts, 68, 69; an ardent advocate for the re- 
peal of the Slave Trade, 69 ; writes the Marquis of Lansdowne on the 
aspect of affairs, 70, 71; answers Burke, 71; publishes his ‘ Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, 72; founds the Liverpool Botanic Garden, 78 ; 
publishes the Life and Pontificate of Leo X., 79; elected Member of 
Parliament for Liverpool, 81 ; loses his seat, ib. ; writes his pamphlet 
on Education, 82; failure of his banking- house, 83; draws his atten- 
tion to Penal Jurisprudence, 84, 85 ; prepares new edition of his works, 
85; death of, ib. 

Russell, Historical Memoirs of the House of, by J. H. Wiffen, 312; 
early history of the family, 312—314; first Earl of Bedford—the cir- 
cumstance which brought him into public life, 314; his after history, 
315—317; defence of his character—the calumnious imputations of 
Mr Burke, 317; Francis, second Earl of Bedford, 320; Francis, fourth 
Earl of Bedford, 321; unjust condemnation of William, Lord Russell, 
ib.; vindication of Russell, Earl of Orford, 322; John, Duke of Bed- 
ford, appointed first Lord of the Admiralty, ib.; accepts the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 323 ; character of, ib.; sketch of the po- 
litical history of England in connexion with the Russell family, 324 
$56. 

Russia, policy of, regarding Poland, 132; has exercised its baleful in- 
fluence over Turkey, 133; its ascendency on the wane, amongst the 
Turkish people, 134; means by which its overwhelming ambition can 
be stopped, 136—138 ; fortuitous circumstances concurring to give it 
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a casual supremacy in the North, 139; weakness of, and unfitness to 
continue long and distant wars, 140 ;“army ill paid, and abhorred by 
the people, ib.; wretched state of its army after the peace of Adriano- 
ple, 140, 141, 


Ss. 

Scotland, number of inhabitants in, still uneducated, 4; value of the pa- 
rochial schools over the national schools of England, 14, 15 ; schools 
ought to be established for instructing teachers, 29, 30. 

Search’s, John, Considerations on the Law of Libel as relating to Publica- 
tions on the subject of Religion, 387 ; an exceedingly acute and cogent 
piece of reasoning, ib.; errs in asserting that the Jewish nation denied 
our Saviour’s miracles, 396, 397 ; conceives that the Christian religion 
can never be fully examined by each individual believer, 398.—See 
Religion. 

Secondary Punishments, 336 ; require immediate and effectual remedies, 
337 ; report of the select committee on, gives the actual state of things, 
340 ; opinions expressed by the committee, 341 ; vast increase of the 
number of crimes, and cause of, 342—345; what new punishment should 
be tried? 345, 346; imprisonment, with hard labour, and entire pre- 
vention of communication amongst the prisoners, considered, 346—348 ; 
should imprisonment be a substitute for transportation, or should they 
be combined ? 348—353 ; transportation, as a punishment, should be 
altogether done away with, 353; meaus should be adopted for crimi- 
nals voluntarily to leave the country, 353—358 ; their families should 
accompany them, 358; expense incurred on account of convicts at 
home, and in the colonies, 360, 361; calculated expense of building 
penitentiaries, 361, 362. 

Silk Trade, steadily increasing, 54; quantity imported, ib; value of 
exported, ib; cause of distress in silk trade, 54, 55. 

Shipping, present state of, 40; relaxation of our old navigation laws done 
material good to, 55; effects on, if the reciprocity treaty with Prussia 
is not renewed, ib. ; number of vessels built in Great Britain and the 
colonies, with their tonnage, 57; ships ought to be built in bond, 58. 

Slade's, Adolphus, Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c., 114; predicates the 
fall of Turkey, 116; account of the sufferings of the Russian army 
after the peace of Adrianople, 140, 141. 


T 

Taxes repealed by Earl Grey’s government, 149. See Parliament. 

Thackeray's, Rev. Francis, History of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, 508 ; his character of Pitt far from being correct, 
508, 509.—See Chatham. 

Tory Views and Machinations, 458 ; things they can no longer attempt, 
or even think of, ib.; their principal object, to obtain by any means 
the possession of power, 458—460 ; hold out intimations of Reform, 
460; promise largely to the conductors of the press, 461 ; extent they 
would likely go, in rectifying public abuses, if in power, 462; would 
dissolve Parliament as soon as they take government, 463 ; could not 
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remain in power long, 464; evils which would in all probability ac- 
company their retirement, 465 ; effect it would have on our foreign 
policy, 465—468. 

' Townshend, Lord, similarity of disposition between, and his kinsman Ho- 
race Walpole, 513 ; quarrels with Walpole, and retires from office, 514. 

! Transportation formerly accompanied with great sufferings, 342 ; consi- 
dered by agricultural labourers to be now of advantage to them, 342 
—345. 

Turkish Empire, state and relations of the, 114; is rapidly losing its 

influence, 114,115; cause of its retrogradation, 116,117; Mahmoud sue- 

\ ceeds to the throne of, 117; what composes the aristocracy of the, 118; 
reforms which Mahmoud hes made during his reign, 118—124; state 
of its agriculture and manufactures, 127; Great Britain ought to adopt 
a liberal policy towards the, 128—130; views of Russia tow ards the, 131 
—133 ; influence of Russia on the wane, 134; war with Mehemet Ali 
has put a stop to all reform in, 135, 


U 
Universities of England, necessity of a commission to enquire into the 
state of the, 497, 498. 
Urquhart, on Turkey, and its resources, 114; best work on the subject, 
115. 


W. 
Walpole, ( Horace), Letters to Sir Horace Mann, edited by Lord Dover, 
227 ; the eccentricity of his character, ib.; knew little of politics, 229 
1; had an extreme dislike to be considered a man of letters, 231; 
| absurdity of his criticisms, 232; his love for the French language and 
literature, 233, 234 ; character af his works, 235—240 ; his letters cone 
sidered his best performances, 240, 241; his knowle dee of mankind 
great, 241,242; practised corruption on a eewe scale, 242—244; never 
| brought forward one great measure during the time of his administra- 
tion, 245; his love of power, 246 ; opposition raised against him, 247; 
absurd expectations which his opponents had raised not realized, 249 — 
252; sketch of Lord Carteret, 253—255; reign of the Pelhams, 255, 
—257; writings of Walpole and Smollett contrasted, 257; was hap- 
pily out of office when the South Sea Act was passed, 511, 512; rein- 
stated in office, 512; disgusts his sup porters by his ‘insatiable love 
of power, 513 ; turned out of office Pulte ney, ib. ; ‘arteret, ib. ; 
quarrels with his kinsman Lord Townshend, who resigns, 513, 514; 
Lord Chesterfield and other nobles follow, 514; the opposition to his 
administration contained the most accomplished statesmen of the age, 
515, 516; the opposition strengthened by the Prince of Wales, 516 ; 
effect which it had on the public mind, 516—518 ; found it necessary 
to resign, 522; bill of indemnity brought against him, 523. 
Whately’s, Archbishop, Thoughts on Secondary P unishments, 336. See 
Secondary Punishments. 
Whewell’s, Rev. W., Treatise on Astronomy and General Physics, 427 ; 
general plan by which he proposes to accomplish it, ib.; his view 
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might open an under-path for scepticism, 427—430 ; terrestrial adapta- 
tions in which the structure of plants is adjusted to the length of the 
year, 430—432 ; revolution of the earth round its axis, adapted to the 
structure of organized bodies, 432 ; likewise to man and other animals, 
433; mass of the earth is adjusted to the force of vegetation, to the 
structure of plants, and to the muscular powers of animals, 433, 434 ; 
his arguments less adapted for Natural Theology than for Natural 
Philosophy, 435—437 ; this opinion strengthened by his chapters on 
Light and on Ether, 437; arrangements exhibited in the solar system, 
and in the system of the fixed stars, 440—442; has a passage in his 
treatise on Religious Views, which contains views and opinions far 
from being correct, 442, 443; these views and opinions examined, 
443—447 ; his second book on Cosmical Arrangements, displays ad- 
mirable knowledge and talent, 448; observations on Satellites, and 
Laplace's theory of the Moon, 448—450 ; on the Law of Gravitation, 
450—452 ; the chapter on the Stability of the Solar Systein foreign to 
Natural Theology, 452, 453; his chapter on the Existence of a Re- 
sisting Medium in the Solar System considered, 453—456 ; maintains 
that friction is a separate property of matter, 456, 457. 

Wiffen’s, J. H., Memoirs of the House of Russell, 312. See Russell. 

Winks, J. F., address on the Church of England versus the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 498. 

Woollen manufacture decidedly increased, 50 ; quantity of foreign wool 
imported for home consumption, ib.; success of the act for repealing 
the heavy duty on wool, 51 ; evidence before the House of Commons 
as to its present state, 51, 52. 

Working Classes, condition of the, engaged in the cotton trade, 43 ; not 
injured by the power-loom, 45; cause of the lowness of their wages, 46. 
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